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GODWIN AND SHELLEY 


BY 

Amiyakumar Sen, M.A. 

Lecturer, Calcutta University . 

1 

Introduction. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the greatest 
influence on European thought, its political 
Shelley and ins Age. an( j soc j a i id ea i S) was the revolutionary move- 
ment in Erance. The principles enunciated by the thinkers 
of this school, appealing as they did to the noble and disin- 
terested aspects of human nature, left an indelible impression 
on the mind's of men ; especially on those impatient idealists 
who, oppressed by a sense of social injustice and political 
inequality, were always urged on by an eager desire to hasten 
the advent of the Human Millennium. They were welcomed 
with great enthusiasm by a powerful group of English poets 
and philosophers who found in them a message of hope for 
suffering humanity. A new world of “ Political Justice” 
was now revealed to their imagination — a world in which the 
wicked intolerance of modern civilisation would cease from 
troubling and the mind would be free ; and anxious as they 
were for the redemption of man, the ideals of life underlying 
this movement of thought seemed to offer them a nobler and 
broader basis for the reconstruction of society. They were 
inspired with a new vision of society and religion, and with an 
implicit faith in the perfectibility of the human nature, sought 
to translate their dreams into reality. Accepting, as a fact, the 
supremacy of the human reason, they aspired to re-form society 
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by enlightening the minds of common men ; “ Ignorance is 
t'he parent of bigotry, intolerance, persecution and slavery. 
Inform and instruct mankind and these evils will be ex- 
cluded.” 1 Accordingly these zealous followers of revolu- 
tionary doctrines and revolutionary ideals proceeded to 
“ inform and instruct mankind ” by placing before them 
glowing descriptions of the ideal state of nature celebrated by 
Rousseau . 2 The denunciation of religious intolerance and in- 
tellectual tyranny by Yoltaire found, in the writings of these 
poets and philosophers, echoes which reverberated throughout 
England . 3 Like Holbach, they painted to themselves, the 
miseries of royal courts — a light, cruel and vain world, com- 
pletely cut off from the natural inlets of just sentiment, — 
the abode of vice and dissoluteness . 4 

When, therefore, the revolution swept over France 
in all its fury, it appeared to thinkers of this group, 
to be a just vindication of the natural rights and liberties • 
of man . 6 It was the dawn of the Millennium — ar time 
when not favoured spots alone, but the entire universe 
appeared to wear the beauty of promise. Inert natures 
were, now, roused and lively natures rapt away. The 
meagre, stale and forbidding ways of custom were, all at once, 
transformed ; they were, no longer, dry and uninspiring, but 
took the attraction of a country in romance . 6 Slumbering 
freedom was, now, roused from her stupor of centuries ; and 
that giant Frenzy, uprooting empires as by a whirlwind, was 
bursting the triple chains of Tyranny and Oppression . 7 Dis- 
daining national partialities, and rejoicing in every triumph 
of liberty over arbitrary power, the enthusiastic advocates 
of revolutionary principles voted addresses congratulating the 
French National Assembly on “ the revolution in that country 


1 Dr. Price, Sermon. 2 Of. Coleridge, Religious Musings. 

* Coleridge, Religious Musings ; Shelley, Queen Mab. 

4 Wordsworth, Prelude, IX ; Shelley, Q. Mab, 

6 and • Wordsworth, the Prelude, IX. 7 Coleridge, Religipus Musings^ 
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and the prospect it gave, to the two first kingdoms of the 
world, of a common participation in the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty.” 1 A whole nation was now “ spurning at 
slavery and demanding liberty with an irresistible voice ” 2 and 
they saw in this upheaval indications of still greater achieve- 
ments in the future, of “ the ardour of liberty catching and" 
spreading, and a general amendment showing itself in 
human affairs ; ” so that “ the dominion of kings might be 
changed for the dominion of laws and the dominion of priests 
give way to the dominion of reason and conscience.” 8 

The splendid outburst of hope and enthusiasm which 
welcomed the Erench Revolution and its 
The Reaction. theories into England was succeeded, with 

in a very short time, by despondency and disillusionment. 
The excesses and consequent failure of the revolutionary 
movement, its substitution of the frenzy of the mob for the 
tyranny of the aristocrats, made its most enthusiastic 
supporters pause and ponder. Waking from the trance of 
theory, they -found their highest ideals and fondest aspirations 
plunged into mire by the very persons whom they had regarded 
as the champions of liberty. Erance lay at the feet of factions 
which were as intolerant of freedom as the proudest aristocrat 
or the most orthodox abbe of the e Ancien Regime and the 
nation itself seemed to have burst its manacles only to wear 
heavier chains, guilded by the name, without the substance, 
of liberty. So disgusted were they with the course of events 
in that unfortunate country, that Liberty, Virtue and Reason 
lost all their charms ; and these disillusioned idealists now 
heard them with “ the same indifference and contempt that a 
cynic who marries a jilt or a termagant listens to the rhapso- 
dies“of lovers .” 4 


1 Address to the National Assembly, Society for Commemorating the Revolution in 

Great Britain. * and 3 Dr. Price, Sermon. 

* Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age* 
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Meanwhile the “ Reign of Terror ” dominated the 
thoughts of every class of the community ; it destroyed 
the mental balance no less of Pitt and his colleagues than of 
the Church-and- King mobs. Priestley, Hardy and other advo- 
cates of freedom and progress fell victims to mob violence. 
Proclamations were issued, the Militia called out, and methods 
reminiscent of the Star Chamber introduced to punish politi- 
cal suspects. Even respectable men turned spies and inform- 
ers against their friends from a sense of public duty. 
Judges lost all sense of equity in the administration of justice 
and juries, in their eagerness for convicting the accused, 
refused to take the trouble even of hearing the case for the 
Crown . 1 The ideals and aspirations of these youthful revolu- 
tionary thinkers were thus changed into bitterness and pessi- 
mism ; their dawn suddenly revealed itself as dull twilight. 
“ The passions roused by the Terror arrested the progress of 
liberal movements in England. The alarms and glories of 
the struggles with Napoleon buried them in oblivion.” 

The age in which Shelley lived was thus marked by a 

distinct anti-revolutionary tendency. The 
Sheiiey s early hfe. disillusionment of Wordsworth, Southey, and 

Coleridge, on the one hand, no less than the bitter diatribes of 
Burke on the other, created an atmosphere absolutely hostile 
to all ideals of reform and change. Nor were his environment 
and early associations more encouraging. His father was a 
gruff old Englishman belonging to the conservative school of 
thought, who grew “ fierce as a lion ” 2 at everything which 
went against his conventional ideals on society, religion or 
politics. His mother and sisters, though they were always 
deeply affectionate towards him, lived in an altogether differ- 
ent world too far away from the idealistic atmosphere in 
which the poet himself moved, to feel any sympathy for his 

Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin and their Circle. 

8 Shelley, Letter, April 29, 1811. 
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thoughts and aspirations. Syon House Academy where he 
first received his education was the typical school for the sons 
of English gentlemen, presided over by a Scotch Dominie of 
" rather liberal views 1 while Eton, whither Shelley next 
went, was remarkable more for its orthodoxy than for liberal- 
ism. 2 In spite, however, of these anti-revolutionary 
surroundings, Shelley, from his early youth, became thoroughly 
saturated with revolutionary thoughts and revolutionary ideals. 
He would always stand up boldly against organised tyranny 
of every type and refuse obedience to its unreasonable 
demands. At Eton he was the most daring revolter against 
the higher authorities of the school. 3 Even at this early 
age (1810), Godwin’s ‘ Political Justice ’ had cast its spell 
over the mind of the poet. It seemed to afford him a new 
Creed, a new Basis for Morality, and a new Vision of Society. 
With all the earnestness of a zealous convert, Shelley, 
forthwith, began to propagate its heterodox principles amongst 
his associates and fellow-students. 4 He was, consequently, 
twice expelled and twice called back through the influence of 
his father. 5 

In Oxford, the anti-religious ideas which he had imbibed 
from the writings of the revolutionary school of thought, 
gathered a definite shape. God became to him a vague 
word, “ which has been, and which will continue to be, 
the source of numberless errors unless it be erased from the 
nomenclature of Philosophy.” 0 As early as 1811, the youthful 
poet published “ The Necessity of Atheism a pamphlet 
which he sent to all prominent people connected with the 
University, requesting them to communicate to the author 

1 Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 22. 

2 Dowden, Life of Shelley. 

3 Medwin, Life of Shelley. 

* Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 16, 1811). 

9 Dr. Peck does not believe in the truth of this statement made by Shelley. Vide 
Life and Works of Shelley, Dr. Peck, Vol. I. 

0 ^Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 3, 1811). 
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any defect in its reasoning or any refutation of its arguments. 
The whole world of Oxford was astir ; friends remonstrated 
and the authorities threatened the direst punishments, hut 
Shelley remained obdurate, firmly maintaining his inherent 
right to think and express his thoughts freely. Necessary 
action had to be taken and the culprit was expelled for 
“ contumacy in refusing to answer questions put to him and 
for declining to disavow the obnoxious pamphlet. ” 1 

Sir Timothy was greatly surprised at the behaviour of his 
son at the University. He could not condone “ the criminal 
opinions and improper acts ” of the poet, much less sympa- 
thise with them. Out of regard for the duty which he owed 
to his own reputation and that of his children he could only 
dissociate himself from his son and “ leave him to the 
punishment and misery that belongs to the wicked pursuit of 
an opinion so diabolical,” 2 unless he abandoned his error and 
abjured his faith. Nor did the poet, in his distress, find any 
sympathy or assistance from other members of his family. 
His mother and sisters, though they felt tenderly towards him, 
could not, for obvious reasons, avow their sentiments. On 
the contrary, they and his erstwhile fiancee, Harriet Grove, 
all recoiled from him as an atheist who was, in their opinion, 
a terrible being, a veritable worshipper of Satan. Yet, 
Shelley, isolated though he was from his friends, relations and 
acquaintances, did not quail before the gloomy prospect of the 
future. Unflinching in his faith, the young enthusiast, 
undaunted by the adverse circumstances in the midst of which 
he found himself, still believed that “ Religion and its estab- 
lishments, no less than Politics and its establishments” 
were formidable obstacles to virtue ; and he still “ longed for 
the day when men may dare to live in accordance with Nature 
and Reason .” 8 Meantime his studies progressed apace ; 

1 Dowden, Life of Shelley. 

4 Sir T. Shelley, Letter to Sbelley (April 5, 1811). 

3 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (June 25, 1811), 
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Voltaire’s articles in the ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique,’ 1 
Godwin’s ‘ Political Justice,’ 2 Helvetius, 3 all served to 
strengthen bis faith in the revolutionary ideals of Society and 
Religion. 

The thinker who now exerted the greatest influence on 
the mind of Shelley was William Godwin. 
Godwin re verence for Posterity has treated Godwin very ungrate- 
fully ; and his figure now appears to us hazy 
and blurred by the passage of time. But during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, he “ blazed forth as the sun 
in the firmament of reputation.” 4 He was the High-Priest 
of the Revolution, the guide and mentor of its votaries. His 
‘ Political Justice ’ was their scripture from which could be 
gathered irrefutable arguments in support of their dreams and 
ideals. It summed up, as it were, the eternal and imperish- 
able truths embodied in the political and intellectual move- 
*ments of Prance ; it seemed to raise man from the region of 
passion* and sordidness to the purest atmosphere of the Human 
Intellect. “ No work,” says Hazlitt, “ gave such a blow to 
the philosophical mind of the country, as the celebrated 
‘Enquiry Concerning Political Justice.’ ” 6 Wordsworth was, 
for some time at least, his enthusiastic disciple ; while 
Coleridge considered him as one whose holy guidance had 
soothed his stormy soul in the midst of its distress. 6 Shelley 
himself had, as early as 1810, read his book which opened to 
his mind fresh and more extensive views. It materially 
influenced his character and he “ rose from its perusal, a 
wiser and better man.” 7 The letters that he wrote to his 
friends about this time are full of appreciative references to 

1 Shelley, Letters (April 24, 1811, May 2, 1811). 

* a Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 10, 1812). 

3 Shelley, Letter (May 17, 1811). 

4 Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age. 

5 Hazlitt, ibid. 

6 For Wordsworth, vide Legouis : Coleridge, Ode to Godwin, 

7 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 10, 1812)- 
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Godwin and his opinions . 1 His whole scheme of life was now 
based on the principles advocated by his master. His Resolu- 
tion to live according to reason and nature, his hatred of the 
tyranny inherent in human society , 2 and his belief in the 
close relationship between politics and morality , 3 were, to 
a very large extent, coloured by the writings of Godwin. He 
looked at the thinkers and philosophers of the French 
devolution mainly through the eyes of his master whom he 
considered to be a great personality always <£ planning the 
welfare of mankind .’' 4 He was, therefore, profoundly 
moved to learn that Godwin was still alive ; and immediately 
hastened to lay bare his soul before the Sage of Skinner 
Street in a letter remarkable for its simplicity and truthful- 
ness. The feelings of reverence with which he always 
regarded Godwin, and his joy at the discovery that he was 
alive, find a free and frank expression in every line of the 
letter. “From the earliest period of my knowledge of his 
principles,” writes Shelley, “ I have ardently desired to share, 
on the footing of intimacy, that intellect which I have 
delighted to contemplate in its emanations. Considering, 
then, these feelings, you will not be surprised at the 
inconceivable emotions with which I have learnt your 
existence and your dwelling.” For “I had felt regret that 
the glory of your being had passed from the earth of ours and 
had enrolled your name in the list of the honourable dead.” 5 
Godwin, however, did not feel any such “ inconceivable 
emotions ” when he received the eulogy of Shelley. Cold 
and intellectual by nature and constitution, his answers to the 
enthusiastic epistles of the poet were characteristic. He felt, 
indeed, an earnest and deep interest in the welfare of his 
newlf found disciple, but was cautious enough to warn him 

1 Cf. Shelley, Letters to Hogg (JaD. 16 and May 13, 1811). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Dec. 26, 1811). 

3 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Jan. 7, 1812). 

* and 3 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 3, 1812), 
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’ that being a scholar, he ought not to have an intolerable itch 
to become a teacher . 1 The name of Godwin, nevertheless 
excited in Shelley feelings of reverence and admiration ; 2 
for he was a luminary too dazzling for the darkness which 
surrounded him and his friendship was an acquisition “ more 
valuable than the gifts of princes .” 8 In the letters which 
Shelley received from Godwin, he seemed to discern a firm 
and elevated mind, matured by the experience of ages through 
which this “ veteran of persecution and independence ” 
had to pass during his eventful career ; and what struck the 
poet most, was the fact that in spite of the atmosphere 
of gloom and despair which surrounded Godwin, he remained 
unchanged . “ I have,” the poet enthusiastically informs Miss 

Hitchener, “ no soul-chilling alteration to record of his charac- 
ter, the unmoderated enthusiasm of philanthropy still charac- 
terises him. He preserves those principles of extensive 
dnd independent action which alone can give energy and 
vigour.. ‘..The age of the body has not induced the age 
of the soul’: tho’ his shell is mouldering, the spirit within 
seems, in nowise, to participate in the decay .” 4 * * * So high 
was the opinion of Shelley regarding the exalted personality 
of his master that he could not even dream of the time when 
Godwin would become closely associated with him. He had, 
in fact, never dared to hope that this great prophet of the 
revolution, who had gained his love and confidence by his 
principles and opinions, whose philosophy of life he had 
accepted with the fullest approbation of his reason, and 
whose very existence had become sacred to him, should con- 
descend to be, not only his <f friend and adviser,” but “ the 
personal exciter and strengthener of his virtuous habits ” as 
well. .The offer of Godwin’s friendship came to him “almost 


4 Godwin to Shelley (quoted in Shelley’s letter). 

1 and 8 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 3, 1812). 

4 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener (Jan. #0, 1812). Cf . Revolt of Islam, 

Dedication, St. 13. 
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as a ray of second existence ,” 1 Even when the poet differed 
from the philosopher he was Humility personified. “Guide 
thou,” cries he, in the fulness of his heart, “ and direct me, 
for when you reprove me, Reason speaks and I acquiesce in 
her decisions .” 2 

It was, therefore, only natural that the political and 
social ideals which Godwin advocated should profoundly 
influence the mind of Shelley who came into intimate contact 
with them during the most formative period of his life. In 
fact, the principles of Godwinian philosophy left a very 
deep impression on the mind of his ardent disciple and went 
a great way towards moulding his views and aspirations. 
Not only the Fundamental Principles on which Godwin’s 
philosophy was based, but even the Methods which he 
recommended for the attainment of perfection formed, as it 
were, the basis on which the earlier theories of the poet were 
constructed. They were the stuff that Shelley’s dreams were 
made on. 


2 

The Fundamental Principles. 

Godwin was, by birth and education, a man of indepen- 
dent spirit. At the approach of the French Revolution, he 

Godwin and Poiiti- and his associates, Holcroft, Gerrald, and 
cai justice. others fell under the spell of its enthusiasm 

and became ardent supporters of the revolutionary creed. 
They took a very prominent part in the proceedings of the 
numerous Associations which were, at that time, growing 
up in support of these ideals. When the years of repression 
commenced, Godwin keenly felt its lash ; one by one, . his 
friends dropped out, either to serve their terms of im- 
prisonment in the convict settlements of Botdny Bay, or to 


1 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 16, 1813). 
s Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 8, 1812). 
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end their lives in misery and exile. His brightest hopes 
and fondest aspirations seemed to be frustrated for ever ; the 
atrocities of the Terror in Prance and the cruel wars between 
that infant Republic and the banded monarchs of Europe, 
all seemed to shake his belief in the ideals and principles of 
progress. Pessimism cast a gloom over the whole atmosphere 
of thought and action. Ardent believers in the movement 
became disillusioned and recanted their former convictions. 

Yet, in the midst of these adverse circumstances, Godwin 
remained steadfast in his faith. The dreary prospect of the 
future could not make him flinch an iota from his cherished 
ideals. He always was, and still remained, an uncompromis- 
ing foe to all forms of organised coercion. Only, the apparent 
failure of his dreams made him all the more alert in his in- 
vestigation of truth, all the more eager to establish his prin- 
ciples on the broadest basis of equity and justice. The anti- 
‘revolutionary propaganda could not touch him nor could 
threats’ of persecution make any impression on his mind. The 
people of England might be “ assiduously excited to declare 
their loyalty and mark every man as obnoxious who was not 
ready to sign the Shibboleth of the Constitution .” 1 Money 
might be raised by voluntary subscription to persecute the 
social and political heretics and the authority of the Govern- 
ment might combine with the resentment of individuals to 
oppress them . 2 But Godwin was not, in the least, daunted ; 
they were mere “accidents,” unforeseen indeed, but unable 
to produce any alteration in his designs . 8 Eor it is the 
“ property of truth to be fearless and to prove victorious over 
all adversaries ” and no great degree of fortitude is required 
to “ look with indifference upon the false fires of the moment 
and to foresee the calm period of Reason which will succeed .” 4 
Unmoved, therefore, by the bitterest persecutions of indepen- 
dent thought, the author calmly sat down to answer the 


Political Justice, Preface. 
Political Justice, Preface. 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid * 
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challenge of Burke and other anti-revolutionary thinkers. 
His Political Justice is a fearless exposition of the social and 
political ideals of the French Revolution, remarkable for its 
thoroughness and industry. Here he sought to expose the 
injustice inherent in the very structure of society as it was 
then constituted and demolish the different types of argu- 
ments which were being offered to prop up its tottering 
strength. 

Godwin was profoundly influenced by the French Philo- 
sophers of his age. He bad derived considerable instruction 
His Theory of the ^ rom them, especially from the works of 
Mind - D’Holbach, Helvetius and Rousseau ; 1 and 

it was from them that he derived his theories regarding the 
fundamental principles of the human mind . 2 The orthodox 
conception of innate ideas and instincts governing the actions 
of men and developing their character are summarily rejected 
as “ superfluous, unsatisfactory and absurd they are perni- 
cious inasmuch as they har the progress of enquiry by inter- 
posing mysterious and occult causes, incapable of analysis 
and investigation. On the contrary, “ the actions and dis- 
positions of mankind are the offspring of circumstances and 
events and not of any original determinations which they 
bring into the world.” The human mind itself, is an intelli- 
gent agent, guided by motives and prospects presented to the 
understanding — not by causes of which we have no proper 
cognisance and can form no adequate idea . 8 

In his anxiety to disprove what he regarded as preju- 
dices fettering the independent spirit of man, Godwin went 
to the other extreme, and became an out-and-out follower 
of. the Associationist School of Philosophy. The mind is 
nothing else but “a faculty of perception.” Our knowledge 
and ideas are all based upon our experience. We begin 
our life with a “ tabula rasa ” and coming into contact with 

* Ibid, I, IV. 


1 Political Justice, Preface. 


2 Ibid, 1, IV 
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.the external world receive impressions which are stored up 
in our* memory and combined into associated groups of ideas. 
Thus we gain our knowledge, our wisdom, in fact, everything 
that distiguishes us as rational beings . 1 Not only so, the 
human understanding and the human will are very intimately 
connected ; and the “ great stream of our voluntary actions 
essentially depends, not upon the direct impulses of sense, 
but upon the decisions of the understanding.” 2 This is the 
corner-stone of all his speculations, the basis of all his dreams. 

Unlike Godwin, there had, always, been in the back- 
ground of Shelley’s mind a tendency towards idealistic thought 
which was greatly strengthened by his study of Plato during 
the early days of his youth . 8 So long as he was under the 
influence of this latent idealism, Shelley 
Shelley’s conception could not ignore the innate and the in- 
stinctive in human nature. He had to admit 
their existence and their function in the economy of life and 
the development of personality. He accepted “ the line of 
distinction” that is generally drawn between “ the instinctive 
and the rational motives of action ; ” the former include 
“congeniality, sympathy, and unaccountable attractions of 
the intellect ” which are absolutely outside human power to 
control or direct and reck of no considerations, utilitarian or 
otherwise. Reason stands powerless before them. We may 
“pla inly foresee how these instinctive motives act independ- 
ently of all questions of self-interest and even in violent con- 
tradiction thereto ; our judgment may disapprove, yet, 
perforce, we cannot take any pains to obviate them.” 4 

In the company of his political and social associates, 
however, the poet lived in an entirely different world of ideas. 
He had read Godwin and risen a “wiser man and one of the 

• 1 Political Justice, T, V. 

* Ibid, Y, IT. 

3 Hogg, Life of Shelley, Vol, I. 

* Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 23, 1811). 
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signs of this increased wisdom was, perhaps, his unquestioning 
acceptance of the Associationist School of Psychology. * Locke 
now governs all his thoughts and ideas regarding the human 
mind. He “ proves that there are no innate ideas, that, in 
consequence, there can be no innate speculative or practical 
principles.” All ideas are, therefore, derived from the senses, 
“ originating from some sensual excitation.” This has been, 
Shelley asserts, proved by “ induction too clear to admit of 
rational objection .” 1 Again : “ the non-existence of innate 
ideas is proved by Locke ; he challenges any one to find out an 
idea which is innate. This is conclusive .” 2 Equally conclusive 
was the victory over Shelley’s mind. It was not for nothing 
that he had placed himself under the guidance of that Great 
Oracle. His self-surrender was complete ; he now adopts the 
shibboleths of Godwinian Philosophy and propagates its 
principles with the zeal and earnestness of a new convert. 

There are no innate ideas in the human mind — nay 
more, thought itself is a bye-product of material elements. 
Like the materialistic school of philosophers — those to whom, 
according to Shelley, we are “ indebted for the most stupend- 
ous discoveries in the physical science” — the poet is absolutely 
convinced that “ intelligence is the mere result of certain 
combinations among the particles of its object.” 3 The mind 
has no independent existence of its own ; its powers “increase 
and fade with those of the body and even accommodate them- 
selves to the transitory changes of our physical nature.” 8 
Sleep suspends many of our mental faculties ; madness and 
idiocy destroy the most excellent and delicate of them, while 
drunkenness and disease derange them either permanently or 
temporarily. Old age withers our intellect and youth streng- 
thens it. Is it not, therefore, probable that “ our intellectual 
operations are entirely dependent on the organs of sense ,” 8 

1 Cf. Shelley, Letters to Eiiz. Hitchener (June 11, 1811, also Aug. 19, 1811) 

a Shelley, Letter to Eiiz, Hitchener (July 19, 1811). 

* Shelley, On a Future State. 
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and “ what we call thought is not an actual being but no 
more than the relation between certain parts of that infinitely 
varied mass, of which the rest of the universe is composed ? ” 1 
Far from being dissatisfied with this materialistic conception 
of mind, Shelley considers it to be the only rational view 
possible and proudly exclaims — “ By considering all know- 
ledge as bounded by perception, whose operations may be 
indefinitely combined, we arrive at a conception of nature 
inexpressibly more magnificent, simple and true than accords 
with the ordinary systems of complicated and partial consi- 
deration.” It is a theory, at once, synthetic and comprehen- 
sive, perfectly adequate to explain all mental phenomena not 
excluding even the subtlest analysis of its modifications and 
parts . 2 

Yet, he could not wholly ignore the intuitive elements 
of our mind. Though convinced of its entire dependence on 
tnatter, Shelley was constrained to admit that perception alone 
cannot * explain self-consciousness. The existence of other 
minds may be known to us through perception and inference 
based upon “ a periodical recurrence of masses of ideas which 
our voluntary determinations have no power to circumscribe 
or arrest ; ” but the consciousness of our own existence can- 
not be so accounted for. . We are immediately aware of our 
own existence, our own personality, and our own activities ; 
our knowledge in this particular aspect, is intuitive and not 
inferential . 8 

Nor could the poet ever forget his own personal ex- 
periences of intuitive truths. In his childhood while he 
was still a student, he had been profoundly influenced by a 
sudden revelation of what was to be the future goal of his life 
as a thinker and a man. He had, always, been haunted by 


Shelley, On a Future State. 

Shelley, Speculations on Metaphysics, The Mind. 
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thoughts of great deeds and well did he remember the hour 
which, to quote his own words, 

“ Burst 

My spirit’s sleep j a fresh May-dawn it was, 

When I walked forth in the glittering grass. 

And wept I knew not why : until there rose 
From the near school-room, voices, that, alas I 
Were but an echo from the world of woes ” 1 — 

and instinctively there arose in his mind a solemn resolution — 

“I will be wise. 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check .” 2 

He worships at the shrine of Intellectual Beauty — a Spirit 
who recks of no intellectual activities of his mind, but in- 
spires him at moments of deep intuitional insight. It moves 
with an inconstant wing among men and visits 

“with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance.” 3 

As the poet passes onward musing deeply on the lot of life, 
her shadow falls suddenly upon the mystic thinker, and he 
shrieks and clasps his hands in ecstasy . 8 

Such experiences were sure to strengthen Shelley’s belief 
in intuition and the doctrine of innate ideas. During the 
latter part of his life, his veneration for Greek Philosophy, 
especially Plato, brought about a significant change in his 
opinions. The materialistic interpretation of mental activities 
which the poet had imbibed from his associates of the revolu- 
tionary school and which had, so long, been colouring his 

1 Revolt of Islam, Dedication, St. IU. 

* Ibid, St. IV. 

9 Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 
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speculations on morals and philosophy, could no longer satisfy 
Him. Tjhe mind is no longer a tabula rasa for external 
impressions ; far less an effect of material forces. “ Each 
individual, on the contrary, has a peculiar frame of mind 
which, whilst the features of the great mass of his actions 
remain uniform, impresses the minuter elements with its 
peculiar hues.” 1 The external aspects of our conduct may be 
entirely governed by the ‘ * general representation of the 
past feelings of mankind,... ...as it exists in government, 

religion and domestic habits,” but internally all is conducted 
otherwise. The efficiency, the essence, the vitality of actions 
derives its colour from what is, in no way, contributed to, 
from any external source . 2 A man is, in this respect, like a 
plant — he may be “ cankered, or distorted, or inflated ” by his 
environments, even as a plant is, by the soil in which it 
springs ; but he will, none the less, retain those qualities which 
essentially divide him from all others. Not only so, in the 
abysmal depths of his personality the poet often seems to hear 
“ echoes from' the ante-natal world,” echoes which transform his 
entire existence by their inspiration . 3 Love, or Asia, must 
be guided by the intuitive urgings of the spirit within, 
before she can bring about the redemption of man. She 
must follow the receding voice of echoes, of instinctive prompt- 
ings of the human mind to the very depths of knowledge and 
existence before she succeeds in liberating Humanity from the 
tyranny of existing society. It is not by the exercise of 
reason alone, nor by the mere analysis of experience that man 
will be perfected, but by descending into the depths of reality — 

“ Through the veil and the bar, 

Of things which seem and are 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne,” 


3 


1 Shelley, Speculation on Morals, II. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Epypsychidion. 
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where the appearances of the world cannot deceive nor their 
diversity obscure the spirit within, but — 

“ There is One pervading, One alone.” 1 

It is this direct and intuitive experience of the spirit 
within, which reveals the inner significance of the universe 
and overthrows the age-long despotism of customs and tradi- 
tions. 

In fact, such was the idealistic trend of Shelley’s mind 
that, though under the influence of the revolutionary school 
of philosophy he had, in his early youth, developed materialistic 
tendencies of thought, even the all-powerful intellect of 
Godwin could not captivate him for any great length of time. 
After a short period of enthusiastic discipleship, the poet 
reverted to his original idealism and came to recognise in man 
not only Intellect and Reason, but Intuition and Innate Ideas 
as well. Map is a being of complex personality and high as- 
pirations, catching, at moments of inspiration, echoes of the 
all-pervading Spirit of Beauty in the universe and disclaiming 
alliance with transience and decay . 2 His thoughts wander 
through eternity and his efforts direct themselves towards the 
distant goal of Perfection. 

The second fundamental principle of Godwin’s theory 
follows very naturally from his rejection of 
of Education. Th6 ° r7 innate ideas. There being no innate ideas in 
the human mind nor any instinctive principles 
in the human personality, the merits and defects of man’s 
character are not due to causes beyond our control.' We can, 
by changing the environments and attendant circumstances, 
bring about a corresponding change, salutary or otherwise, 
in the human character itself. The present miserable condition 
of man is entirely due to ignorance. Remove the causes of this 


1 Promethens Unbound, IT, iii, 55.00, 80, 

* 0helley» On Life. 
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ignorance or miscalculation and the effects will disappear. 
Let the cobwebs of “systematic delusions and half-discovered 
clandestine truths ” be scattered away and a nobler race of 
man will arise, whose unclouded intellect and unprejudiced 
mind will create the earth anew. Injustice and intolerance 
will cease to oppress and a benevolent system of society will 
govern all . 1 The surest way, therefore, of improving the 
condition of mankind is, according to Godwin, Education — 
not as it is commonly understood but used in its most compre- 
hensive sense, “including every incident that produces an idea 
in the mind and can give birth to a train of reflections. ” 2 

Shelley had, in the same manner as Godwin , 3 bitterly felt 
the disadvantages of an uncongenial system 
on EduMt5on? p,mons of education. His experiences at Eton and 
Oxford had opened his eyes to the 
urgency of reform in that direction. He had, he himself 
’confesses, “derived little benefit or injury from artificial edu- 
cation* and had “ no tutor or adviser from whose lessons and 
suggestions he had not recoiled with disgust.” 4 When, there- 
fore, the poet, under the sovereign influence of Godwin, came 
to believe that there are no innate or instinctive elements in 
the human nature, he was naturally convinced that it was pos- 
sible to improve man’s character by introducing a better and 
more suitable system of education. Man was a creature of cir- 
cumstances : change his environments and his character will 
be changed. “ The stuff which the soul is made of, must be in 
every one the same,” and an “ extended system of rational 
and moral unprejudiced education” will certainly render 
each individual “capable of experiencing that degree of happi- 
ness to which each ought to aspire.” 5 For, was not the mind 
the creation of education ? And did it not assume varied appear- 
ance's “ in proportion to the character imposed upon it ” by cir- 
cumstances and intention ? On this principle, Shelley, like all 

1 and * Godwin, Political Justice, I, iv. 8 Cf. Godwin, On the Education of Princes 
(Politieal J ustice). 

* * Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 16, 1612..) 8 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 12, 1811), 
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contemporary thinkers of the revolutionary school, based his 
hopes for the future redemption of man. However depraved 
or fallen human beings might have been in his own age, they 
were capable of being improved and regenerated. Divest every 
event, which leaves its impress upon character, of “ its impro- 
per tendency, and evil is annihilated.” 1 Education, in conse- 
quence, determines character and leads man to progress or 
degeneracy in accordance with its nature. 

Shelley’s conception of education was, however, widely 
different from that of Godwin. In Political Justice, education 
is regarded as the illumination of the intellect. The human 
reason is an omnipotent force, which alone can redeem man. 
It has to be liberated from the bondage of external institu- 
tions and conventions of society to be fully effective. Nay 
more, the rich storehouse of human experience in the form 
of history must be opened up to its view. The glory of 
Greece and Home and of other great nations of the world 
must inspire and strengthen Reason before it can, regenerate 
human society. Shelley was not blind to the important part 
that Reason plays in the development of society and the re- 
demption of man. His hero receives guidance and stimulation 
from History. Joyously does Laon proclaim to the world how 

“ With deathless minds which leave where they have passed 
A path of light, my soul communion knew ; 

Till from that glorious intercourse, at last 
As from a mine of magic store, I drew 
Words which were weapons,” 2 

Godwin had also empatically asserted that opinion is the only 
bond which can perpetuate the slavery of mankind. “ In 
reality the chains fall off, of themselves, when the magic of 
opinion is dissolved,” s i.e., “ when a great majority of any 

1 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Dec. 11, 1811). 

4 Revolt of Islam, II, xx. 

* Godwin, Political Justice, I, vi. ‘ 
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society are persuaded to secure any benefit to themselves.” 
The poet held similar views regarding the redemption of man 
during the earlier part of his poetical career. From “ the 
records of their youthful state,” and “ the lore of hards and 
sages old,” the reformer should, according to him, “ collect 
language to unfold truth to his countrymen ; ” 1 and when 
these doctrines of human power are scattered among his 
fellow-beings, they are sure to 

“ aspire to more 

Than they have ever gained or ever lost of yore.” 2 

Parents teach them to their children who are, no longer, 
blind ; the young men are roused into action and hind them- 
selves with vows of faith and constancy, while maidens gather 
a warmer zeal and a nobler hope from the inspiring messages 
that they hear. 

“ And every bosom was rapt and shook 
Like autumn’s myriad leaves in one swol’n mountain brook.” 3 

Nor are the tyrants blind to the potency and strength of this 
newly-found zeal and determination of the down-trodden 
multitude ; on the contrary, they tremble 

“ At voices which are heard about the streets, 

The ministers of Fraud can scarce dissemble 
The lies of their own heart ; but when one meets 
Another at the shrine, he inly weets, 

Though he says nothing, that the truth is known.” 3 

The effects of such an educative propaganda are instanta- 
neous ; all at once the whole nation seems to be roused from 
its torpor of centuries. Men are no longer blind, inert and 


1 Revolt of Islam, IV, xii. 

* Ibid, IV, xiii. 

* Ibid, IV, xiv. 
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dead. Their hearts are now swept by high hopes and mighty 
aspirations — 

“ fearless love, and the pure law 

Of mild equality and peace, succeeds 

To faiths which long have held the world in awe 

Bloody, false and cold.” 1 

Shelley was, however, equally conscious of the composite 
nature of the human personality. He soon freed himself from 
the materialistic illusions regarding the character of the 
human mind. He had, by this time, come to recognise that 
man is not intellect alone, but a being in whom the under- 
standing, the imagination and the senses are harmoniously 
blended together. 2 To ignore any one aspect is to carry away 
an entirely false idea of his complex nature. He could not, 
consequently, accept Godwin’s ideals of education. Education 
could no longer mean the illumination of the intellect alone, 
but the proper development of the emotions and impulses as 
well. The Revolt of Islam is thus a picture, or a succession 
of pictures “ illustrating the growth and progress of the 
individual mind aspiring after excellence and devoted to the 
love of mankind ; its influence in refining and making pure 
the most daring and uncommon impulses of the imagination 
the understanding and the senses .” 8 He definitely rejects 
Godwin’s narrow conception of education and enunciates a 
wider and more rational view which was gradually supplanting 
the older ideals. 

In Prometheus Unbound the same views find a fuller and 
more poetic expression. Underneath the exquisitely beautiful 
symbolism of the poet are discernible suggestions of what 
Shelley regarded as the true ideal of education in the, widest 
sense of the term. Unlike Godwin’s Reason, Asia does not, 

U 

1 Bevolfe of Islam, IV, xv. 

s Gf. Bevolt of Islam, Preface. 
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all at once, bring about, by a single touch of her wand as iti 
were, the salvation of mankind. She has to pass through a 
series of educative experiences before she can redeem 
Humanity. Even after her powers have been fully developed 
through proper training, Love cannot regenerate man by 
her own influence alone. It is only when Asia has an intui- 
tive cognition of the reality behind appearances and becomes 
united to Demogorgon, the Spirit of Inscrutable Eate and 
Intuitive Knowledge, i.e., when the emotions and the human 
understanding are equally and fully developed, educated and 
harmoniously blended together, that man becomes perfect. 

Education, according to Godwin, is the dissemination of 

truth. For truth is omnipotent. It dissipates 

Godwin on Perfection. . , , , ‘ 

error and prejudice, expels weakness and 
vice and replaces them by nobler and more benevolent prin- 
ciples. When adequately communicated and brought home 
to the convictions of the understanding, it creates a revolution 
in the opinions of men, “ infallibly producing a corresponding 
effect upon their conduct.” As there is no limit to the 
progress of knowledge, man is assuredly susceptible of 
perpetual improvement. “ Every perfection or excellence 
which human beings are competent to conceive, human beings, 
unless in cases that are palpably and unequivocally excluded 
by the structure of their frame, are competent to attain.” Nor 
should we unduly limit the extent of human perfection ; for, 
in many cases, “ the lines which appear to prescribe a term 
to our efforts will, like the mists that arise from a lake, retire 
farther and farther, the mor9 closely we endeavour to approach 
them.” 1 

Like Condorcet, Godwin was an ardent believer in the 
progress of man. He did not regard the development of the 
arts and sciences as the cause of human degeneracy. On the 
contrary, the past history of man, his marvellous attainments 

1 Political Justice, I, v. 
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in all the departments of life filled him with a new hope 
for the future of Humanity. The legend of the “ Noble 
Savage ” did not appeal to his imagination j and he could not 
fail to contrast “ man in his original state, with man as we, 
at present, behold him.” “ Let us survey the earth covered 
with the labours of man, with all the wonders of paint- 

ing, poetry, eloquence, and philosophy ” and remember the 
great changes he has undergone as an intellectual being ; are 
we not, then, justified in inferring “ the probability of improve- 
ments not less essential to be realised in future ? ” 1 In his 
case the closest deductions of abstract reason coincided with his 
fondest aspirations ; and he could, without the slightest mis- 
giving, participate in the dreams of the Millennium character- 
istic of his age. It was speculative ideas of this type which 
brought him solace in the midst of the darkest days of re- 
action, and upheld his faith in despair. He could well bear 
testimony to the heroic declaration of Gerrald, calmly await- 
ing the sentence of death — “ Moral light is as irresistible as the 
physical. All attempts to impede its progress are vain. It will 
roll rapidly along, and as well may tyrants imagine that by 
placing their feet upon the earth they can stop its diurnal 
motion, as that they shall be able, by efforts the most virulent 
and pertinacious, to extinguish the light of reason and philo- 
sophy which, happily for mankind, is everywhere spreading 
around us.” 2 

Deeply interested as he was in the most recent dis- 
coveries of science, 8 Shelley, like his master, 

Shelley’s theory of J _ 

the Perfeotibiuty of Could not reconcile himself to the belief of 

the Human Nature. , ~ . . . ' . 

a * Golden Age m the past. The immense 
progress made by scientific investigations in his own age 
could not but leave an indelible impression on his mind. 
Man is fallen, says the Bible. But how is he fallen ? asks 

1 Godwin, Political Justice, I, via. 

* Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin and their Circle. 

8 C/. Dowden, Life of Shelly. 
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' Shelley. “ You find a thing imperfect and diminutive, but 
you cannot infer that it had degenerated to this state, without 
first proving that it had anteriorly existed in a perfect state.” 1 
Is there any ground for this widespread belief ? What is its 
basis? — A mere ancient tradition recorded in the Scriptures, 
a tradition, which cannot be tested by reason but must be 
taken on trust. Men may seek to prove that perfection is 
unattainable ; they may produce apparently irrefutable argu- 
ments in favour of their contention and ridicule it as impos- 
sible. Yet, even acknowledging the cogency of such argu- 
ments, we have to admit that “ perfection, however unattain- 
able it may now appear to us, is the ultimate goal towards 
which society must move. It demands an unremitting ten- 
dency towards itself ; and the nearer man approaches this 
point, the happier will he be.*’ 2 

His ardent faith in the perfectibility of the human 
nature bears him up in the midst of despondency and 
despair; and he becomes indignant at any the slightest 
step which he thinks would impede its progress. The 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 could not appeal to him. “ Was 
that period,” asks the poet, “ glorious, when, with a presump- 
tion only equalled by their stupidity, and a short-sightedness 
incommensurable but with the blindest egotism. Parliament 
affected to pass an Act delivering themselves and their poste- 
rity to the remotest period of time, to Mary and William and 
their posterity ?” 8 And bis blood boiled to think that the 
“ Defenders of Liberty ” had sunk so low as to “ attempt to 
arrest the perfectibility of human nature.” 8 Not that he was 
blind to the weaknesses and shortcomings of men around him. 
On the contrary, he was fully conscious of “the overwhelming 
torrent of depravity which education unlooses.” But he 
was equally conscious of human kindness and goodwill and 

1 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (June 25, 1811). 

• 4 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (July 25, 1811), 

s Shelley, Letter to Eliz, Hitchener (Feb. 27, 1812). 
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emphatically asserted that true “education or impressions 
intentionally induced upon the mind ” would foster and 
“encourage the good in man and eradicate the evil.” 

The pursuit of human perfection was, henceforth, 
the ruling passion of his life. It determined all his 
future activities. He goes over to Ireland ostensibly to 
help the Irish patriots in their struggle for religious and 
political freedom ; but there was, all the time, existing 
in the background of his mind, a desire to “sink the 
question of present grievance in the more general and 
remote consideration of a highly perfectible state of 
society.” He simply wanted “to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity for attempting to forward the accomplishment of that 
event.” 1 He wrote “ Queen Mab ” not so much for the 
pleasure of self-expression as to shadow forth, however faint- 
ly, his vision of the human Millennium, intending it to be 
“ by anticipation, a picture of the manners, simplicity and 
delights of a perfect state of society, tho’ still earthly.’'’ 2 His 
other poems had also the same end in view. Shelley had, 
indeed, a very healthy aversion to didactic poetry and refused 
to “ dedicate his poetical compositions solely to the direct 
enforcement of reform.” 8 For the poet was well aware, that 
“ nothing can be equally well expressed in prose that is not 
tedious and supererogatory in verse.” 1 Yet, he was always 
inspired by a sense of the poet’s high mission as “ the unac- 
knowledged legislator of the world,” and sought to elevate 
his fellow-men by placing before them “ beautiful idealisms 
of moral excellence.” Shelley was thoroughly convinced of 
the beneficial influence of this type of poetry on human per- 
sonality. It is only when the highly refined imagination of 
poetical readers is thus inspired that the reasoned principles 
of moral conduct acquire a strength and potency for the 

1 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 18, 1812). 

8 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Dec. 11, 1811), 

8 and * PrometheuB Unbound, Preface. 
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'regeneration of human society; otherwise they are mere 
“ seeds east upon the highway of life which the unconscious 
passenger tramples into dust.” 1 His Revolt of Islam is* 
accordingly, “ a succession of pictures illustrating the growth 
and progress of an individual mind aspiring after excellence.” 
It is “ a story of Human passions in its most universal charac- 
ter,” written, not for the sake of the story itself, nor for the 
clash of contending emotions which it describes, but, “ in the 
view of kindling within the bosom of his readers a virtuous 
enthusiasm for those doctrines of liberty and justice, that 
faith and hope in something good which neither violence, nor 
misrepresentation, nor prejudice can ever totally extinguish 
among mankind.” 2 In fact, he wanted to place before his 
readers a vision of perfection slowly and painfully attained by 
man, so that they may, in that age of reaction, gather new 
faith and more ardent aspirations from his impassioned 
utterances. 

In his • poetical compositions he always sought to excite 
in men “a generous impulse, an ardent thirst for ex- 
cellence and an interest, profound and strong, such as belong 
to no meaner desires.” 3 The same passionate sympathy for 
suffering, the same ardent love for man and desire for perfec- 
tion characterise Prometheus Unbound ■ The vision of ful- 
filment and progress which it reveals, the drama of spiritual 
evolution which it unfolds before our eyes, the transfiguration 
of the entire universe which marks its great consummation, 
and the jubilant rejoicings of the world of nature and man 
which commemorate its achievements, — all are harmoniously 
blended together into a grand symphony, impressive in its 
appeal to what is good and noble in the human personality. 
In words burning with deep spiritual significance, the 
Ilbet appeals to man to rise above the petty meannesses 
of everyday life into the highest regions of spiritual 

1 Prometheus Unbound, Preface. 

* and * Revolt of Islam » Preface. 
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existence. He inspires his readers with a dream of 
perfection, of perfection attainable through love and 
sympathy, through intuitive experience of reality, 

“Not in Utopia, sub-terranean fields, 

Or some secreted Island, heaven knows where! 

But in this very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, — the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all.” 

Godwin lays special emphasis upon the withering influence of 
Positive Institutions. They were responsible for the depravity 
of human nature and stand in the way of 
i notations” 11 ^ osltlve human progress. It is the conservative 
inertia of modern society which stifles all 
efforts of man for self-expression and self-realisation. The 
social fabric is not a passive thing ; on the contrary, its 
influence over the opinions, and through opinions over 
the character of men is one of the most significant facts 
of life. Government is not, as Locke said, purely negative, 
seldom affecting the condition of its subjects ; it is an all- 
pervading power which creates their environments and forms 
their opinions. It affects the teacher and the taught, the 
educated and the ignorant alike. “ Men who live in a state 
of equality, or that approaches equality, will be frank, in- 
genuous, and intrepid in their carriage ; while those who in- 
habit where a great disparity of ranks has prevailed will 
be distinguished by coldness, irresoluteness, timidity and 
caution. ” 1 Example and early habits plant these sentiments 
in the mind too deeply to be eradicated. So long as “ parents 
and teachers in general shall fall under the established rule, it 
is clear that politics and the modes of government will educate 
and infect us all.” 2 

Moreover these institutions, intimately associated as they 
are with ideas of rewards and punishments, dictate to 


1 Political Justice, I, iv. 
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individuals their future course of action. Men cease to 
have a strong personality and become, to all intents and 
purposes, inert, lifeless, and mechanical. “ An influence 
like this,” Godwin significantly points out, “ is inconsistent 
with all generous magnanimity of spirit, all ardent impartia- 
lity in the discovery of truth, and all inflexible perseverance 
in its assertion. Countries exposed to the perpetual inter- 
ference of decrees instead of arguments exhibit within their 
boundaries the mere phantoms of men .” 1 Government of 
any type suspends the elasticity and progress of the human 
mind ; it poisons us before we can resist or even suspect its 
malignity. Depriving us of strength and independence, it is, 
even in its best state, an evil. Men should be wise enough 
to govern themselves without the intervention of any compul- 
sory restraint ; we should have as little of government as the 
general peace of human society will permit . 2 “ Above all,” 
reiterates Godwin, “ we should not forget that Government 
abstractedly .taken... is an usurpation upon the private judg- 
ment and individual conscience of mankind ; and that, 
however we may be obliged to admit it as a necessary evil for 
the present, it behoves us, as friends of reason and the human 
species, to admit as little of it as possible and carefully to 
observe whether, in consequence of the gradual illumination 
of the human mind, that little may not, hereafter, be dimi- 
nished. ” 8 

In fact, Godwin was an individualist by principle 
and nature as well. He could not tolerate any interference 
with the free exercise of the individual understanding and was 
interested only with the progress of men as individuals. He 
had little love for that great abstraction of the French Revo- 
lution-Man. Humanity, Human Perfection, the Millennium 
were all perfectly meaningless unless they had particular 
reference to the development of men. What is Society, Com- 

f*olitictl Justice, II, vi. 5 Ibid, HI, vii. 

Ibid, V,i. 
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munity, or even Humanity itself except an aggregate of its' 
members ? And what is all improvement worth if it does not 
contribute to their happiness? But even for the proper 
development of men, some form of organisation is necessary ; 
not however large states with their insatiable greed for self- 
aggrandisement and their tendency to crush their opponents. 
The political thought of his age idealised the City States of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Rousseau had recommended such 
small states in his discourses and Helv^tius sought to divide 
the Republic of France into a large number of small Federated 
Commonwealths, “ each so small that public opinion and the 
fear of shame would act powerfully within it.” Godwin was 
also in favour of similar Parish States where no coercion save 
and except the influence of the censure and the approbation 
of neighbours and associates will be necessary to promote 
virtue among their inhabitants. Such small governments 
will not unnecessarily tyrannise over men nor will they oppose 
the progress of the human mind. He is not very definite as 
to whether these states are meant as merely temporary 
governments existing only so long as man does not completely 
free himself from the prejudices, conventions and errors of 
civilised society ; or as types of the perfect forms of government 
without any of the disadvantages and imperfections generally 
associated with it . 1 

Equally emphatic was Shelley in his criticism of the 
Positive Institutions that he found prevalent 
institutions ? 1 PoBltlve in Society. Like Godwin he was absolutely 
sure that the miseries of mankind are 
mainly due to the influence they exert upon the character of 
human beings. “Prejudice and superstition” alone are 
inspired by “ the system upon which at present the world 
acts ” — a system which constrains men to believe as incon- 
trovertible facts all that they are told.® It fetters a reasonable 

1 Political Justice, m, vii ; also I, vi. 
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• mind with its own traditional beliefs and ideals ; and can 
never tolerate the least sign of independent speculation. It 
is against this withering influence of tradition or, as Shelley 
calls it, “ long established opinion ” that the poet wages an 
incessant w ar. He cannot accept the principle that one should 
always comply with this long established opinion expressed 
in the laws and institutions of his own country. Eor then 
“ virtue does not exist ; or Proteus-like so changes its appear- 
ance with every varying climate that each petty river, 

each chain of mountains, and arm of the sea, constitutes a line 
of distinction between two different kinds of duties to both 
of which it is requisite that virtue adopts itself.” 1 Yet such 
is the power of this irrational idea, so strong is the opinion of 
the world in its favour that the majority of men are compelled 
to bow down before these gods of the populace. A. rebel from 
his childhood, Shelley shuddered to think of the effects of this 
aystem upon the minds of men ; and he speaks very bitterly 
of this* “ tremendous Gregory — the opinion of the world, 
its myriads ' of hateful champions, and its ten thousands of 
votaries ” 2 compulsorily plunged into its depths. It is 
a veritable empire of terror which is established by religion, 
by monarchy its prototype, by aristocracy and similar other 
positive institutions that were, at that time, crushing the 
physical, intellectual and moral independence of man. 3 

We do not, however, find in the speculations of Shelley on 
this question, that attitude of cold dispassionate criticism which 
characterises the works of Godwin. On the contrary, it is 
all aglow with passion and resentment. Time and again 
we seem to hear the impassioned tones of the French Ency- 
clopaedists 4 or catch echoes of the sardonic laughter of 
Voltaire. And well we might; for while criticising the 
Church or the State, Shelley was not a mere detached philo- 
sopher or critic, he was, above all, a man terribly oppressed 

* and * Shelley, Letters to Hogg (May 13 & 18, 1811). 

* Shelley, Letter to Hitehener (July 26, 1811). 

* CL Voltaire's Articles on Atheism, Christianity and Superstition in the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Shelley, Queen Mab, VII, 11, 85 etseq. ; also VIH, and Bevoltof Islam Bk. V, 
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by these institutions. He had been personally injured by* 
them and his indignation is all the more bitter as his wounds 
are fresh. “Oh, I burn with impatience,” exclaims the 
poet, “ for the moment of Christianity’s dissolution ; it has 
injured me. I swear on the altar of perjured love to revenge 
myself on the hated cause of the effect, which even now I 
can scarcely help deploring. Indeed I think it is to the 
benefit of Society to destroy the opinion which can annihilate 
the dearest of ties.” 1 He was very deeply read in the litera- 
ture of the revolutionary school of thought in Erance and 
his bitter denunciations of Christianity and monarchy, his 
diatribes against civilisation as such and his openly expressed 
fondness for a simple life led in the midst of nature and 
in strict accordance with her dictates — are all 'more or less 
inspired by Rousseau, Voltaire, D’Holbach and their followers. 

In Shelley’s denunciations of Property and Marriage, 
however, echoes of Godwin, his philosophy 
l. Property . and even his vocabulary, abound. Godwin, 

looking at the development of property and the conse- 
quent unequal distribution of wealth from the stand-point 
of a speculative thinker powerfully influenced by 
revolutionary currents of thought regaided accumulated 
wealth as usurpation, pure and simple. 8 “ Inheritance was 
a still greater injustice. “ It is enough,” exclaimed the 
philosopher, “to maintain men in their usurpation during 
the terms of their life. It is the most extravagant 
fiction, which would enlarge the empire of the proprietor 
beyond its natural existence, and enable him to dispose 
of events when he is himself no longer in the world.” 8 Not 
that Godwin was blind to the value of wealth and property 
for the better organisation of human society. He was con- 
scious of the fact that some such stimulus as the acquisition 
of property was necessary for human progress. It is 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (December 20, 1810). 

* and 8 Godwin, Political Justice (1798), Vol. II, p. 44. 

3 and * “ Enquirer’',. Essay, ij (quoted by Shelley). 

8 Political J ustice. 
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•perhaps neeessary,” says he, “ that a period of monopoly and 
oppression should subsist before a period of cultivated equality 
could subsist. Savages, perhaps, would never have been 
excited to the discovery of truth and the invention of art but 
by the narrow motives which such a period affords.” 1 But 
with the passage of time man must have made sufficient 
progress, both intellectual and spiritual, as to rise above all 
mean and narrow motives. “ Surely, after the savage state 
has ceased, and men have set out in the glorious career of 
discovery and invention, monopoly and oppression cannot be 
necessary to prevent them from returning to a state of 
barbarism.’ ’ 2 

Even if we suppose that it is right for one man 
to possess a greater portion of property than another, whether 
as the fruit of his industry or the inheritance of his ances- 
tors, “justice,” as Godwin pointed out, “obliges him to regard 
this property as a trust and calls upon him maturely to 
consider in .what manner it may be employed for the increase 
of liberty, knowledge and virtue /’ 8 Remembering, therefore, 
that wealth is a power usurped by the few to compel the 
many to labour for their benefit, and that its possession makes 
a man pusillanimous and wicked, he should hold his inheri- 
tance in trust and use it for the amelioration of society. 
“ The thing really to be desired is, consequently, the re- 
moving as much as possible such arbitrary distinction, and 
leaving to talents and virtue the field of exertion unim- 
paired.” The ideal state of society Godwin believed to be a 
state where all men are equal. Each works only for the 
satisfaction of his daily needs and has ample leisure for 
the development of his intellectual powers. “ The com- 
modities that substantially contribute to the subsistence of 
the human species form a very short catalogue : they demand 
from us but a slender portion of industry. If these only 

* & * Godwin, “ Enquirer,”— Essay ii (quoted by Sbelley). 

* Political Justice. 
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were produced and sufficiently produced, the species of man 
would be continued.” 

Again : 

“If the labour necessarily required to produce them 
were equally divided among the poor and, still more, 
among all, each man’s share of labour would be light, and 
his portion of leisure would be ample.... Those hours which 
are not required for the production of the necessaries of 
life may be devoted to the cultivation of the understanding, 
the enlarging of our stock of knowledge, the refining our taste 
and thus opening to us new and more exquisite sources of 
enjoyment .” 1 

With Shelley, the admiring pupil of Godwin, “ excessive 
wealth is a libel on its possessor .” 2 * Nature created men 
equal, it is society which has destroyed the original “ parity ” 
among them. Property and inequality is, thus, founded upon 
base falsehood 8 against which it is the duty of every 
reformer to wage incessant war. Not only so, wealth 
wields a very demoralising influence over its possessor ; 
and the unhappy aristocrat “ by an hereditary possession of 
a fortune, which, if divided would have very different effects, 
is, as it were, predestined to dissipation, ennui, self-reproach 
and, to crown the climax, a death-bed of despairing inuti- 
lity .” 4 In his Address to the Irish People he developed 
the same idea. “ Nature never intended that there should 
be such a thing as a poor man or a rich man. Being put 
in an unnatural situation, they can neither be happy so far 
as their situation is concerned. The poor man is born to 
obey the rich man, though they both came into the world 
equally helpless and equally naked. But the poor man does 
the rich no service by obeying him — the rich man ddes the 
poor no good by commanding him .” 6 

1 Godwin, Enquirer, Essay ii. 4 Shelley, Declaration of Eights, Sec. 17, 

s Shelley, Philosophical View of Reform. 4 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchner 

5 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. (July 25, 1811), 
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Like Godwin, again, Shelley was firmly convinced of 
the fact that wealth was given to man not for mere 
enjoyment but as a sacred trust. The material resources 
which a man may possess are, according to the poet, 
“intrusted to his discretion” by the “consent of mankind.” 1 
It is, therefore, his first and foremost duty to employ, 
them in such a manner as to contribute his proper 
share to the improvement of the material and intellectual 
condition of his fellow-men. And although Shelley was 
fully aware of the failure of the Primitive Christians 
to establish the principles of equality 2 in their social 
life, he was not without hopes that every man would 
strive to annihilate, in proportion to his wisdom, “ the 
unjust inequality of powers and conditions existing in the 
world, and accommodate the progress of equality to the 
progress of wisdom and of virtue among mankind .” 3 

In fact, Shelley’s theory on this matter was based upon 
other considerations as well. There is, according to him, no 
wealth but the labour of man. Not money nor the luxuries 
of life can enrich the world ; they cannot add one single com- 
fort to the human race. On the contrary, an excessive regard 
for money and “ precious metals ” has been, and will continue 
to be the bane of human society. It is in consequence of 
such considerations that “ one man is enabled to heap to him- 
self luxuries at the expense of the necessaries of his neigh- 
bour ; a system admirably fitted to produce all the varieties 
of disease and crime, which never fail to characterise the two 
extremes of opulence and penury .” 4 Naturally he could not 
understand how “ a speculator who employs a number of 
hands in the manufacture of articles avowedly destitute of use 
.or subservient only to the unhallowed cravings of luxury and 
ostentation ” can ever regard himself as benefiting thereby 
the labouring poor and promoting his country’s prosperity . 6 

l , * & * Shelley, Essay on Christianity. 

* & 9 Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab, V, 98-94. 
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The poet looked to England and found there a small minority, 
living in ease and the rest earning their livelihood with toil 
and care. If these aristocrats who “ possess resources of 
various degrees of immensities, were to permit these resources 
to be resolved into their original stock, that is, entirely to 
destroy it, if each earned his own living, — then... each would 
be happy and contented, and crime and the temptation to 
crime would scarcely exist.” 1 

Like his master, Shelley was indignant at the wastage 
of human energy in modern society. Men labour not 
for food and raiment nor for “ those comforts of civilisa- 
tion without which civilised men are more miserable 
than the meanest savages,” but for “ pride of power, for the 
miserable isolation of pride, for the false pleasures of the 
hundredth part of society.” “ So long as,” pointed out Shelley, 
“ we conceive that a wanton expenditure of human labour, 
not for the necessities, not even for the luxuries of the mass 
of society, but for the egotism and ostentation of a few of its 
members, is defensible on the ground of public justice, so 
long we neglect to approximate to the redemption of the 
human race .” 2 

He was equally conscious of the fact that leisure 
is absolutely necessary for moral and intellectual im- 
provement and that society as constituted at present is 
injurious both to the rich and to the poor. It deprives the 
poor labouring classes of all opportunities for intellectual 
improvement by subjecting them to unnecessary labour while 
it enervates the aristocratic intelligentsia by a total absence 
of all physical efforts. Its members are, consequently, imper- 
fect ; they are but half men for, “ he who is deficient in firm 
health or vigorous intellect is but half a man.” An ideal 
state of society should combine both the advantages of labour 
and of leisure ; the first being necessary for physical and the 
second for moral improvement . 8 

1 Shelley i betters, Vol. I* p. 94* 2 & s Cf * Shelley, Notes on Queen Blab, V, 98-04. 
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These fundamental ideas of Shelley receive a fuller and 
more emphatic expression in his poems. In Queen Mab the 
poet lamented how — 

“ The harmony and happiness of man 
Yeilds to the wealth of nations ; that which lifts 
His nature to the heaven of its pride, 

Is bartered for the poison of his soul ; ” 1 

and pointed out that wealth is 

“ The weight that drags to earth man’s towering hopes, 

Blighting all prospects but of selfish gain, 

Withering all passion but of slavish fear, 

Extinguishing all free and generous love 
Of enterprise and daring. ” 8 

It 

“ Leaves nothing but the sordid lust of self, 

The grovelling hope of interest and gold, 

Unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed, 

Even by hypocrisy.” 3 

Under its withering influence men lose their manhood 
and become mere automata, “ mere wheels of work,” u living 
pulleys of a dead machine,” their souls hardened against all 
hopes and aspirations, untroubled by any spark of Divinity. 

Thus, 

“ Poverty and wealth with equal hand 
Scatter their withering curses, and unfpld 
The doors of premature and violent death, 

To pining famine and full-fed disease, 

To all that shares the lot of human life, 

Which poisoned, body and soul, scarce drags the chain, 

That lengthens as it goes and clanks behind.” 4 

• 

The ideal of a harmonious development of the physical 
and intellectual aspects of the human personality Shelley 
celebrated both in Queen Mab and Prometheus Unbound. 

»* V, 79-83. s V, 88-87. 3 V, 90-93. « V, 46-52. 
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Man was no longer a mere “ wheel of work ” or a “ living 
pulley of a dead machine,” “ hardened to hope and insensible 
to fear.” 1 He was no longer overburdened by useless toil 
nor did he minister to the pride and false pleasures of his cruel 
master. On the contrary, he stood adorning 

“This loveliest earth; with taintless body and mind; 

Blessed from his birth with all bland impulses 
Which gently in his noble bosom wake 
All kindly passions and all pure desires.” 2 

Happiness and Science dawned upon him and carried him 
away with irresistible force. Peace cheered his mind and 
health renovated his frame. The inequalities of modern 
society were all eradicated ; the social order with its injustice 
and cruelty lay mouldering in ruins while Man rose superior 
to the abject self-contempt and hypocrisy which erstwhile 
characterised him. 3 Nor did the poet forget to bestow upon. 
Redeemed Humanity ample leisure wherein he might retire 
to his cave and develop his personality by coming into inti- 
mate contact with nature and art — searching his own un- 
exhausted spirit for hidden thoughts of imperishable beauty 
and weaving out of them divine harmonies ; catching in the 
depths of his own heart “ echoes of the human world,” of the 
“low voice of Love ” and “dove-eyed pity’s murmured pain 
or seeking to perpetuate in his own mind reflections of those 
lovely apparitions which are 

“ the progeny immortal 

Of painting, sculpture, and rapt poesy 
And arts, though unimagined, yet to be.” 4 

From his early life Shelley was profoundly influenced 
by Godwin’s opinions on marriage. “ A kind of infeffable 
sickening disgust,” wrote the poet to Hogg as early as 

1 Shelley Queen Mab, V, 75. 4 Ibid, VIII, 199-202. 

* Cl. Prometheus Unbound, Act III, Sc. IV, 11, 130 et. seq. 

* Of. Ibid, Act III, Be. HI, 11. 35-56. 
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•1811 1 “seizes my mind when I think of this most despotic, 

. most unrequited fetter (viz., marriage) which 

prejudice has forged upon mankind to 
confine its energies.” For, has not Godwin said that 

“ marriage is hateful, detestable ” ? It had become all 
the more hateful and detestable to Shelley by its associa- 
tion with religion which the youthful poet regarded as 
nothing better than superstition ; and conscious though 
he might be of the fact, that human nature being what it is, 
a general reform was, in his age, practically impossible, 
the enthusiastic disciple of Godwin, none the less, readily 
welcomed anti-matrimonialism as a step towards reform. 
“Human nature taken in the mass, if we compare it with in- 
stances of individual virtue, is corrupt beyond all hope ; — for 
these, laws are necessary ; these are not men of honour ; they 
are not capable of exaltations of virtue.” Yet any step, how- 
ever small, “for the obviation of the present evils is good, as it 
tends to’ produce that which, though impossible, yet, were it 
possible, would be desirable. On this plan do I recommend 
anti-matrimonialism . 5,2 

He was, however, fully alive to the strong citadel 
which the social organisation of the age had set up to 
defend itself from all attacks of rationalism and reform. 
Marriage was a fruit of this superstition and superstition must 
perish before it could fall. The first reformers would have 
to undergo great persecution ; society is. essentially conserva- 
tive and any attempt to go against accepted opinions and 
long-established traditions is bound to have its natural reac- 
tion on the reformers as well as on the society in which they 
live. So when the poet married Harriet, consideration 
for “the disproportionate sacrifice which the female is 
called upon to make” 3 made him pause and reflect. The 
orthodox view on this matter might be wholly wrong and 

1 12-5-1811. 4 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (May 13, 1811). 

9 Shelley* Letter to Hogg (undated). 
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unjust, yet it would be "useless to attempt by singular 
examples to renovate the state of society, until reasoning 
has made so comprehensive a change as to emancipate 
the experimentalist from the resulting evils and the preju- 
dice with which his opinions would be heard by the im- 
mense majority .” 1 

But this did not mean that he had given up his 
original opinions on marriage ; on the contrary, his poems 
and essays, and his whole life — all show a gradually 
hardening antipathy towards popular and traditionary views 
on matrimony. The despotism of the positive institu- 
tions, Shelley regretted, had invaded even the domestic 
hearth of man. “Law pretends to govern the indisciplin- 
able wanderings of passion, to put fetters on the clearest 
deductions of reason, and by appeals to the will, to subdue 
the involuntary affections of our nature.” Basing his views 
on an utilitarian interpretation of ethics, the poet pointed 
out that “if the worthiness of any action is to be esti- 
mated by the quantity of pleasurable sensation it is 
calculated to produce, 5 ’ then, surely, the marriage tie is 
sacred so long as it contributes to the mutual happiness 
of the parties concerned, and should be “ naturally dissolv- 
ed,” when its evils preponderate over its benefits. A 
husband and wife should live together only so long as 
they love each other, they should cease to do so as soon 
as their affection fades away. Any law to the contrary 
which seeks to bind what nature has separated is morally 
wrong and as such should not be tolerated ; “ any law 

which should compel them (a married couple) to co-habitation 
for one moment after the decay of their affection, would be a 
most intolerable tyranny,” — a “ vestige of semi- feudal sava- 
geness and imperfect civilisation,” Such compulsory uniQns 
make hypocrites of the majority of men ; and the result is 


1 Shelley, Letter to Bibs : Hitcbener (Oct. 8, 1811), 
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.that “ persons of delicacy and virtue, unhappily united to one 
whom they find it impossible to love, spend the loveliest 
season of their life in unproductive efforts to appear otherwise 
than they are, for the sake of the feelings of their partners 
or the welfare of their mutual offspring ; ” while those of less 
generosity and refinement " openly avow their disappoint- 
ment and linger out the remnant of the union, which only 
death can dissolve, in a state of incurable bickering and 
hostility.” 1 

The poet, blinded by the glare of Godwinian ethics and 
Godwinian philosophy, failed to recognise the patent fact that 
the unit of society as it is, at present, constituted being 
the family, any opinion subversive of the permanence of 
domestic life strikes at the very root of the social organisation. 
He lacked the vision of a far-seeing reformer who preserves 
whatever adds to the stability of society and changes only 
those elements which retard its growth. Naturally in his 
ideal world despotic law could not stifle the impulses of the 
human heart and 

“...that sweet bondage which is Freedom’s self. 

And rivets with sensation’s softest tie 
The kindred sympathies of human souls, 

Needed no fetters of tyrannic law : 

Those delicate and timid impulses 
In nature’s primal modesty arose. 

And with undoubted confidence disclosed 
The growing longings of its dawning love.” 2 

Nor was human love any longer needlessly restrained by 

“ dull and selfish chastity, 

That virtue of the cheaply virtuous, 

Who pride themselves in senselessness and frost.” 3 

1 Note on Qneen Mab, V, 179. 

1 Queen Mab, IX, 76-83. Gf. 11. 225 el seq . 

* 6 


’ Jbid, IX, 84-86. 
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In bis own life also, he had the greatest admiration for her 
who, in the wintry solitude of his existence, came, breaking 
the rude chains of custom, to bestow on him the sweet com- 
panionship of her affections. 

u How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 

And walked as free as light the clouds among, 

Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon... 1 

In Rosalind and Helen again, Shelley described the pernicious 
effects of loveless marriages. Compelled to marry a hard, sel- 
fish and covetous old man, Rosalind passed a life of constraint 
fulfilling her duties as a devoted wife, 

“ With the stern step of vanquished will, 

Walking beneath the night of life, 

Whose hours extinguished, like slow rain 
Falling for ever, pain by pain, 

The very hope of death’s dear rest.” 2 

Her heart was dispossessed of its natural life, and all delights 
became unreal shadows. When her husband died she sat “with 
hard and tearless eyes,” unable to weep beside his unlamented 
tomb, “wrapt in the mask of mourning weed.” As a contrast 
to the miserable condition of this unloved wife the poet 
gave us the picture of Helen who loved and united “ all that 
in us was yet divided.” Lionel, the lover, was, like Shelley, a 
disciple of the revolutionary school of thought and did 
not accept the traditionary rites of marriage and 

“ when he said, that many a rite, 

By men to bind but once provided, 

Could not be shared by him and me 
Or they would kill him in their glee,’’ 8 

1 Dedication totha “ Bevolt of Islam." * 11. 330-34. Cf. 11. 226 et teq. 

* 11. 846-49. 
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.the heart of Helen which was still under the influence of 
orthodox opinions shuddered for a while. Soon, however, 
she recovered courage and then laughing said — 

“ We will have rites our faith to bind, 

But our church shall be the starry night, 

Our altar the grassy earth outspread, 

And our priest the muttering wind.” 1 

In spite of persecutions and sorrows, the life of this loving 
couple was one long dream of happiness. Such was the 
harmony between them that they lost their distinctive 
personalities and became one “soul of interwoven flame.” 
Touched by the fire of sacred love, each seemed to gain 
a new life in the midst of the cares and anxieties of 
their earthly existence. They awoke, as it were, into a 

“ second birth 

In worlds diviner far than earth,” 3 

and when Lionel died, his companion did not sit with tearless 
and hard eyes but 

“ fell, as the eagle on the plain 

Falls when life deserts her brain, 

And the mortal lightning is veiled again.” * 

During the latter part of his poetical career, when Shelley 
fell under the influence of Plato, these ideas were further 
strengthened by the Platonic theory of love ; and the result 
was that though Godwin receded from his original position 
Shelley clung to it more tenaciously than ever. Thirsting, as 
he always did, for an intimate communion with a spirit similar 
to himself, and seeking throughout the world a prototype 
of his own personality, the poet could not rest satisfied with 

« 11. 851-S4. 

* 11. 980-81. 

* 11. 1184-86. 
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one single companion of his soul. In Epipsychidion he 
frankly admitted 

“ I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion, though it is in the code 
Of modern morals ” 1 

and he seemed to echo his former words in Queen Mab 
when he described the misery which attends upon a strict 
adherence to the accepted theory of marriage ; pointing 
out how such men have to go the dreariest and the longest 
journey of their life in the company of “ one chained friend,” 
or “ perhaps a jealous foe/’ “ True love,” the poet proceeded 
to express, 

“ True love in this differs from gold or clay, 

That to divide is not to take away.” 2 

Instead of arguments or reason he was satisfied with poetical 
similes. Understanding grows bright by gazing on many 
truths ; the light of imagination gathers its materials from 
the earth and the sky and from the depths of human fantasy, 
enlightening the world from a thousand prisms or mirrors, as 
it were. Why should not love act in a similar manner, gather- 
ing strength from many hearts and beautifying the universe 
from a thousand personalities ? 3 Surely, narrow is 

“ The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 

The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object and one form, and builds thereby 
A tepulehre for its eternity.” 4 

The inevitable reaction followed. Shelley struggled 
through the wintry forest of his life, vainly seeking for “ the 


‘ 11 . 149 - 58 . 

* Cf. 11 , 162 - 69 , 


* 11 . 160 . 61 . 
* 11 . 170 - 73 . 
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soul out of his soul.” 1 He searched for his ideal of beauty in 
many mortal forms 2 and would often grasp his hands in 
ecstasy thinking that he had, at last, met the spirit of his 
visioned wanderings. But on every occasion he found that 
what he regarded to be real was a mere illusion. Even 
Emilia Viviani became “apart of him that was already dead;” 
and it was very late in life that he recognised that his 
attempts to find the vision of a poet’s imagination among 
the daughters of men 8 were destined to fail. Ixion-like he 
had been catching at clouds which immediately melted away 
into nothingness. 

On the general question of government again, the poet’s 
opinions were profoundly influenced by 

3. G’OV 0 rDDQ 0 Dt. /n j • • ii • i i »i if 

Godwinian theories. Government by itself 
is an evil ; “ it is only the thoughtlessness and vices of men 
that make it a necessary evil.” Let men be but honest 
and virtuous, and government will, in the very nature of 
things, gradually decay and ultimately disappear. Virtue 
and wisdom enable man to develop his personality without any 
incentive from outside. He proceeds from an impulse of his 
own nature and fulfils an inner craving of his own soul. Gov- 
ernment, which had, before, been a safeguard, now becomes a 
tyranny. Restraint merely impedes human progress. Yet 
government, in the present state of society, is necessary. Like 
Godwin, Shelley was conscious of the defects of the human 
nature ; like him too, the poet was convinced that “ so long 
as men continue foolish and vicious, so long will government, 
even such a government as that of England, continue neces- 
sary In order to prevent the crimes of bad men;” 4 and he 
almost echoed his master when he said that “society is 
produced by the wants and government by the wickedness 
of man.” 8 Man must reform himself first before he ventures 

i 24? $t aeq, M. 26 1. a Letter to Gisborne, 

♦ai^d 6 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 
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to abolish or even change his government. He must become 
an ideally perfect being, before he can hope for a strictly 
individualistic form of society. Then- alone will humanity 
be redeemed ; then alone will virtue and wisdom conquer 
pain and vice. “ No government will then be wanted but 
that of our neighbour’s opinions.” 1 

Shelley, however, gave us no clear idea of his views re- 
garding the ideal form of society. In Godwin, we have some 
glimpses at least, of small parish states where opinion, rather 
than the fear of punishment, is supreme. But in the prose works 
of Shelley even such glimpses are denied us. The poet, in this 
respect, appears to be more thoroughgoing in his individualism 
than the philosopher. The individual is the centre of his specu- 
lations ; and government, associations, all recede into the 
background. The state is for the individual and not the 
individual for the state. “ Government has no rights ; it 
is a delegation of several individuals for the purpose of 
securing their own. It is, therefore, just only so far as it 
exists by their consent, useful only so far as it operates 
to their well-being.” 2 

The same idea permeates his poetical works from the 
Queen Mab to the Prometheus Unbound. The morning 
of love dawns slowly over the happy earth, the reality 
of heaven. Crime which had so long careered “ unblushing 
and undisguising, bold and strong,” and triumphed over all 
hopes, Falsehood which “ tricked in virtue’s attributes,” had 
long “ sanctified deeds of vice and woe ; ” — all vanish before the 
appearance of reason like mist before the sunrise. Avarice, 
cunning and pride no longer stamp 

“ The seal of gray deformity 
On all the mingling lineaments of time.” 

The moral world is completely freed from the fetters of 
tyrannic law ; and the brand of God is effaced from the 


1 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 


a Shelley, Declaration of Rights. 
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universe. The proud monarch's palace which had, “through 
distant ages, long in pride,” mocked “ the faint groan of 
famine and the silent tear of penury ” lies mouldering in ruins, 
a terrible warning to Despotism. Religion loses its withering 
influence and the works of faith and slavery perish miserably 
never to rise again . 1 Thus did Shelley sing — in triumphant 
faith — the dirge of political institutions. 

He could not, however, give his readers equally definite 
ideas regarding the future state-organisation through which 
humanity fulfils itself. He spoke, indeed, of “meek-eyed 
courage,” “ the elevated will,” “virtue, love and pleasure,” 
which men, as individual beings, attain . 2 But how they 
organise themselves into communities or whether they 
organise themselves at all, are questions which he left 
unanswered. The future state of man, whether on earth 
or in heaven, is purely individualistic in nature. Laon and 
Cythna die on the pyre erected by fanaticism and they 
are, all at. once, transported to a region of perfect loveli- 
ness, seated 

“ on the waved ar.d golden sand 

Of a clear pool, upon a bank o’ertwined 

"With strange and star-bright flowers, which to the wind 

Breathed divine odour ; high above, was spread 

Tbe enamelled heaven of trees of unknown kind, 

Whose moon-like blooms and bright fruit overlaid 
A shadow, which was light, upon the water’s shade” 3 

— a scene of pastoral innocence, untroubled by thoughts or 
aspirations. 

In the Prometheus Unbound Shelley painted a similar 
picture of the abolition of political institutions. Man is re- 
deemed ; and behold ! “ thrones are kingless and men walk 
ote with other even as spirits do hate, disdain, fear, 

1 Queen Mab, IX, 11. 45-185. 

9 Queen Mab, IX, II. 45-135. 

* Revolt of Islam, XII, xvjii. 
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self-love and self-contempt no more crush out hope from the. 
human heart . 1 “Thrones, altars, judgment-seats and prisons,” 
“todies of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance” and 
“ those foul shapes abhorred by God and man, strange, 
savage, ghostly, dark and execrable” which the panic-stricken 
nations had, so long, worshipped with hecatombs of blood, now 
moulder fast in their abandoned shrines . 2 * * The loathsome mask 
of hypocrisy and cant falls away from the face of things 8 and 
Man remains 

“ Scepterless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself, just, gentle, wise ; but man.” 3 

But humanity, when saved, no more lives in the active world 
of realisation. Man retires to a pastoral life of prettiness and 
ease. There, he lives in a cave, overgrown with t -ailin’ 
odorous plants and paved with veined emerald ; sitting a i 
talking 

“ of time and change 

As the world ebbs and flows.” * 

“ We will,” says Prometheus, 

“We will entangle buds and flowers and beams 
Which twinkle od the fountain’s brim and make 
Strange combinations out of common things .” 8 

or else 

“ .search, with looks and words of love. 

For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 

Our unexhausted spirit. 6 

1 Act in. So. IV, 11. 489-445. 

* Act lit. So. IV, 11. 488 et seq. 

* Prometheus Unbound, Act in, Sc. IV, 11. 490-600, 501-4. ' 

* Ibid, Act HI, Sc. IV, 11. 150-160. 5 Ibid, 11. 162-164, 

* Ibid, 11.168-70. 
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SiA Weave harmonies out of impressions received from the 
outside world.” He leads a life of self-isolation, completely 
separated from his fellow-creatures, catching occasionally, 
in the midst of his earthly paradise of bucolic ease, dim and 
indefinite echoes of the human world, 

“ which tell 

Of the low voice of love, almost unheard 
And dove-eyed pity’s murmured pain and music 
Itself the echo of the heart, and all 
That tempers or improves man’s life now free.” 1 

Man’s universe is now populated not by his ‘ brither man,’ 
painfully struggling for redemption, but by visions and bright 
.s created by his own imagination — 

“ the progeny immortal 

Of painting, sculpture and rapt poesy 
And arts, tho’ unimagined, yet to be.” 2 

In this world of visions and shadowy creations, Shelley always 
lived and it is, therefore, only natural that we should not be 
able to discern in his poetry any clear idea regarding the 
forms of human communities in the future 

Such vagueness of thought was mainly due to the atmo- 
sphere of revolutionary ideas in the midst of which Shelley 
lived. Embittered by the political inequalities, social in- 
justice and religious intolerance prevalent in their day, the 
philosophers and thinkers of the French Revolution denounced 
Society altogether. “ The sum of woes of the human race 
was not diminished... on the contrary, it was increased by its 
religion, its government, its opinions, in a word, by all institu 
tions which it was led to adopt on the plea of ameliorating its 
lot.” 8 Once these tyrannical organisations are destroyed, and 
theif blighting influence removed, the innate nobility of man 

* Prometheus Unbound, Act III, Sc. IV, 11. 177-81, * Ibid, 11. 187-89. 

8 D’Holb|tch, Syatem de la Nature, 

7 
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will, at once, reassert itself and redeem mankind. Salvation,, 
according to these apostles of ‘equality, fraternity, and liberty,* 
could be obtained not by a slow and gradual process of 
development, but by a sudden overthrow of tyranny. The 
modern scientific theories of law and evolution had not, as 
yet, been discovered and the thinkers of that age could not 
conceive of Society as proceeding slowly along a path of 
systematic progress towards a distant goal of perfection. On 
the contrary, the complexities of life in modern society, its 
-luxury and dilettantism, its corruptions, both aesthetic and 
moral, made them turn away from culture and civilisation 
altogether. They contrasted the Society of their own age and 
its corruptions with “ the picture of simplicity which prevailed 
in the earliest times.” “ The greater part of our ills are of 
our own making and we might have avoided them nearly all 
by adhering to that simple, uniform and solitary manner of 
life which nature prescribed.” 1 Their ideal state, whenever 
attained, was, consequently, ‘one of stagnant and empty enjoy- 
ment ’ rather than of continual advance through struggle. 
“ The Happy Savage ” (of Rousseau) wanders up and down 
the forests, “ keeping a just mean between the indolence of 
the primitive man and the petulant activities of our own 
egoism” 8 and leads a life of ease and innocence. 

The logical mind of Godwin could not rest satisfied with 
the vague speculations of these philosophers but the imagina- 
tive temperament of Shelley was immediately fascinated by 
their dreams. Godwin carried his theories to their logical 
conclusion and admitted the necessity of states, however 
small or parochial they might be. Shelley had, however, no 
firm grip on the concrete realities of human life and 
accepted with the enthusiasm of a convert their beautiful 
visions, creating out of them his own world of vague spiritual 
beings — a world, invertebrate and weak, of pastoral ease and 

1 RousSseau, A Discourse on the Arts and the Sciences. 

• Rousseau, On Inequality. 
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luscious sentimentality. Man breaks away from the fetters of 
custom only to enmesh himself in the more alluring toils of 
sloth and indolence. In fact, the immaturity of Shelley’s 
intellect, already discernible in the unassimilated ideas and 
ill-assorted dogmas of his earlier poetry becomes all the 
more prominent in his speculations on the future society of 
man. 

Godwin was a thoroughgoing Utilitarian. Public good, 
according to him, was the only criterion for judging 
laws and institutions. Politics cannot be divorced from 


Godwin on Politics 
and Morality. 


morality. At least Godwin could not accept 
any definition of the ethical science which 
loses sight of this most significant aspect. 


Ethics should never confine itself merely to a consideration of 


the petty details of private life, ignoring altogether the close 
relationship which an individual bears to society ; and politi- 
cal regulations should, without any exception, be regarded as 
parts of moral law. Virtue, both public and private, should 
proceed from kind and benevolent intentions and contribute 
to general happiness ; while duty should consist in the “ best 
possible application to the general benefit.” 1 Man is, however, 
greatly hampered by the existence of arbitrary distinctions 
in Society and its tendency to coerce individual opinion into 
compliance with its conventional ideals. He cannot fully 
exercise his virtues ; nor can he participate in the work of 
furthering the welfare of the community at large. For the 
regeneration of society and the redemption of man all such 
meaningless distinctions must be swept away ; and organisa- 
tions which thwart the free exercise of human virtues should 


Jje ruthlessly destroyed. 

No*less strong was Shelley in his insistence on the close 
association between politics and morality : and he could not 


Political Justice, II, iv. 
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understand how and on what principles people could 

. differentiate between individual action and 

Shelley s views on 

the ethical nature of corporate activities, holding the former as 
political questions. w jthin, and the latter as outside, the sphere of 

ethical judgments. Like Godwin, he considered it absolutely 
necessary that the old distinction between moral and 
political virtues should disappear once for all. “ Southey 
says,” wrote Shelley to Elizabeth Hitchner, “ Expediency 
ought to be made the ground of politics but not of morals. 
I urged that the most fatal error that ever happened in the 
world was the separation of the political and the ethical 
sciences ; that the former ought to be entirely regulated by the 
latter as whatever was a right criterion of action for an indi- 
vidual, must be for a society which was but an assemblage of 
individuals ; that ‘ Politics were morals mor9 comprehensibly 
enforced/ ” 1 

It was, consequently, the poet’s earnest desire to see 
ideals of morality firmly established in all departments of life. 
The foundations of morality, Shelley, fresh from his study of 
* Political Justice,’ could not but lay upon considerations of 
public utility. He desired to “ establish, on a lasting basis, 
the happiness of mankind.” 2 This was the standard according 
to which he judged his own actions as well as those of his 
contemporaries. Once convinced of the justice of his own 
conduct, nobody, not even Godwin himself, could make him 
give up the course of action he was pursuing. Godwin pro- 
tested against his proposal for “ An Association of Philanthro- 
pists for Ireland.” “A preponderance of resulting good,” 
remonstrated the poet in reply, “ is imagined in every 
action. I certainly believe that the line of conduct .1 am 
how pursuing will produce a preponderance of good ; 
when I get rid olE that conviction my conduct willobe 
changed .” 8 

1 and 8 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchner (June 7, 1812J. 

a Shelley, Letter to Godwin. 0 
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Utility thenceforward became the standard hy which the 
poet judged not only individual actions but corporate acti- 
vities as well. A.n action is virtuous or moral only when 
“ considered in all its accessories and consequences, it is fitted 
to produce the highest pleasure to the greatest number of 
sentient beings .” 1 Society itself has for its object the happiness 
of its constituent parts — the individuals who compose the 
community. Its forms are perfect or imperfect “ in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they promote this end.” 2 Like 
Godwin, Shelley protested against the inequitable system pre- 
valent in his own age. “ It is not enough that one person or 
class of persons should enjoy the highest happiness while 
another is suffering a disproportionate degree of misery .” 8 
Like Godwin again, he held that human institutions should 
be thoroughly reconstructed and “ the happiness produced by 
common efforts and preserved by the common care should be 
distributed according to the just claims of each individual .” 4 
For, the main principle underlying all human organisations 
“ is not merely the quantity of happiness enjoyed by indivi- 
duals but the mode in which it might be broadcasted.” The 
poet’s ideals of justice and virtue are, also considerably 
influenced by the speculations of his master. Virtue is the 
disposition of an individual towards “ generating or diffusing 
happiness ;” 6 while benevolence and justice— two principles 
which, according to Shelley, constitute virtue — have, for 
their basis, the same considerations of utility or the general 
happiness. They have always an unmistakable Godwinian 
ring about themselves. Benevolence (as in Godwin) is the 
“desire to be the author of good ” and Justice means “an 
apprehension of the manner in which that good is to be 
done ?’ 7 

“ 8 Shelley, Speculation on Morals : Introduction* 

1 and 7 Shelley, Speculation on Morals, Chapter I* 
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As the poet proceeded to develop his theories, the impli- 
cations of Utilitarianism were gradually revealed to his under- 
standing. Like Mill, he came soon to differentiate not only 
between the degrees of pleasure and utility but between their 
types as well. Pleasure or good, in a general sense, means 
“that which a sensitive and intelligent being seeks .” 1 It 
is of two different kinds — “ one durable, universal and per- 
manent ; the other, transitory and particular.” 2 Utility “may 
either express the means of producing the former or the 
latter.” 8 The general body of utilitarian philosophers are 
often tempted to accept the narrower sense of the term and 
seem to identify their moral principle with what “ banishes 
the importunity of the wants of our animal nature, the 
surrounding men with security of life, the dispersing of the 
grosser delusions of superstition, and the conciliating such a 
degree of mutual forbearance among them as may consist 
with the motives of personal advantage .” 4 Shelley recognised 
the service which thinkers and reformers of this type render 
to society. In the economy of life they have their particular 
place and their appointed office. Their efforts for the reforma- 
tion of society and the regeneration of man are of the highest 
value to humanity. Only, they should confine themselves and 
“ their administration of the concerns of the inferior powers of 
our nature within the limits due to the superior ones.” 5 Else, 
their principles, adequate in their proper element, will lead 
them into bewildering complications, when applied to ques- 
tions lying beyond their province. Their ideals, totally 
divorced, as they are, from “ the first principles which belong 
to the imagination,” will, instead of reforming society and the 
state, assuredly drive them between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of anarchy, on the one hand, and despotism, on the Other. 
Shelley was not blind to the pernicious effects of “an 


l - 5 
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unmitigated exercise of the calculating faculty.” 1 He fully 
recognised its benumbing influence which stifles the generous 
impulses of the human heart ; and turned aside with disgust 
from this narrow interpretation of utility to its broader signi- 
ficance. “ Whatever strengthens and purifies the affections, 
enlarges the imagination and adds spirit to the sense is 
useful .” 2 This is the higher type which appealed to the imagi- 
native temperament of the poet and here he parted company 
with his master, Godwin. 

Shelley thus gradually approached the idealistic stand- 
point of view in his ethical theories. Yet he was always con- 
scious of the intimate relationship between Politics and mora- 
lity. In his early youth he had proclaimed in unmistakable 
terms that “Expediency is inadmissible in morals ; Politics 
are only sound when conducted on the principles of morality ; 
they are, in fact, the morals of a nation.” 3 Again: “Law 
cannot make what is, in its nature, virtuous or innocent, to be 
criminal, any more than it can make what is criminal, to be 
innocent. Government cannot make a law ; it can only pro- 
nounce that which was the law before its organisation ; 
namely, the moral result of the imperishable relation of 
things .” 4 He had appealed to his Irish compatriots “ never 
to transgress the rules of virtue and justice ; for liberty and 
happiness are founded upon virtue and justice ; if you destroy 
the one you destroy tbe other ; ” 5 and throughout his life, not 
for a single moment, did this much-maligned man deviate, for 
even an inch, from the path he had thus chalked out for him- 
self. In fact, one of the inestimable services which this youth- 
ful poet rendered to the society which had spurned him was, 
to lead politics back from the “ serbonian bog ” of expedi- 
ency to the haven of morality. 

The whole atmosphere of his poetry is surcharged 
with the highest ethical principles, principles which, though 

1 and * Shelley , Defence of Poetry. 

8 and * Shelley, Declaration of Rights. 

6 Shelley, Address to the Irish People* 
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they apparently went against the accepted conventions 
of society, were, nevertheless, true, because they con- 
formed to the ideals of truth and beauty which are 
enshrined in the hearts of all individual men. The emotioiis 
which palpitate through the Revolt of Islam or the Pro- 
metheus Unbound, revealed to his age a new world of moral 
ideals — a world of Justice and Benevolence, of virtuous enthu- 
siasm and ardent faith. The righteous indignation that 
Shelley felt for the injustices and inequalities of modern civi- 
lisation and the resentment he so emphatically expressed in 
glowing passages both of his early poems like Queen Mab 
or th Revolt of Islam and his maturer works like the 
Prometheus Unbound, are not the effects of a mere pose 
but real and sincere, wrung painfully from the anguish of a 
poet’s heart. No less lofty are the ideals he promulgated in 
his matchless verse — 

“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and hear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone life, joy, empire, and victory . 1 

Or is there a greater message of hope and a higher con- 
ception of the human personality than the following ? 

“ Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its own divine control, 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea ; ” 

his familiar acts are beautiful through love and 

“ His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 

And selfish oares, its trembling satellites 

> Prometheus Unbound, Act IV, 11. 670-78. 
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A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-winged ship whose helm 

Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm 

Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway.” 1 

This is Shelley, not surely “ an ineffectual Angel beating 
the void with its luminous wings ” but a potent spirit to 
raise and uplift the soul of man if he will but listen. 

Godwin was firmly convinced that human nature is 
capable of unlimited improvement and set aside as un- 
tenable theories which militated against 
Necessity P° C ^ riD6 ° f this view. In the choice of alternatives, 
his sovereign faith in human perfectibility 
always guided him. Free-will seemed to go against his 
cherished aspirations ; ergo, it must be disproved and 
Necessity established in its place. “ Man being a crea- 
ture whose actions flow from the simplest principle, and who 
is governed by the apprehensions of his understanding, nothing 
further is requisite, but the improvement of his understanding 
to make him virtuous and happy; ” 2 and Godwin proceeded, 
therefore, to prove that “if we form a just and complete view 
of all the circumstances in which a living or intelligent being 
is placed, we shall find that he could not, in any moment of 
his existence, have acted otherwise than he did.” 8 The doc- 
trine of Necessity, Godwin pointed out, is the basis of all 
attempts to evolve a science out of the multiplied phenomena 
of the mind. “ How can we discover any general principles 
of Psychology or make intellect a topic of science unless 
mind, like matter, exhibits a constant conjunction of events, 
and afEords a reasonable presumption to the necessary 
.connection of those events ? ” 4 Moreover there can be 

*no such' thing as character at all unless it is possible to 
establish an essential connection between motives and 


1 Prometheus Unbound, Act XV, 11. 400 et seq. 

4 and * Political Justice, I, v. * Ibid, IV, yii. 
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actions . 1 If man possesses “ a faculty independent of his 
understanding and capable, from mere caprice, to resist the 
most powerful arguments, the best education and the most 
sedulous instruction might be of no use to him .” 2 Such a 
freedom of will is, at best, a delusion and a snare ; it is 
“man’s bane and curse.” The virtuous man “in proportion 
to his improvements, will, consequently, be under the influ- 
ence of fixed and invariable principles .” 3 

There was, in the personality of Shelley, a curious inter- 
mingling of contradictory elements. Though an ardent 
follower of the revolutionary school, his mind could not rest 
satisfied with its materialistic outlook on life, and he, 
throughout his poetical career, hankered for a belief 
in an all-pervasive spirit behind the universe. God 
may be a vague word, “ the source of numberless errors ; ” 
and as such it may deserve to be “ erased from the nomen- 
clature of philosophy ; ” yet it is impossible not to believe 
in a “ soul of the universe, an intelligent and necessarily 
beneficent, actuating principle.” For the leaf of a tree 
“ the meanest insect on which we trample, are, in themselves, 
arguments more conclusive than any which can be advanced 
that some vast Intellect animates Infinity.” 4 The poet could 
never conceive of the universe as a mere conglomeration of 
atoms without any spark of intelligence to illuminate it ; his 
mind was too much influenced by his idealistic temperament 
to do so. 

But this Spirit of Nature is very hazy in its outlines. 
Sometimes it is Intellect (c/. the passage quoted above) ; on 
other occasions, it is “ the spirit of universal, imperishable 
love.” e Nature, Man, Society — all are parts of this stupen- 
dous whole, harmoniously blended together into a complex 
unity. The conception of necessity was, however, during the 


1 Political Justice, IV, vii. 

4 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 3, 1811). 

8 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 12, 1811). 


* and 8 Ibid. 
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early period of Shelley’s life, hardly discernible in his specu- 
lations. In his letters belonging to this period, man is a free 
agent, responsible for his own conduct, liable to punishments or 
deserving of rewards in strict accordance with the characteris- 
tic actions of his life. In explaining to his friends and 
acquaintances, his activities, the poet never represented himself 
and his associates as “mere vehicles or instruments ” through 
which the one Universal Spirit of Nature works. Man has a 
personality of his own — a personality which he can, and 
therefore ought to, develop by an absolutely free exercise of 
his faculties. We discern the same tendency in his prose 

works as well. “ Moral science is the doctrine of the 

voluntary actions of man,” 1 and we become cognisant of the 
existence of other minds only when we are conscious of “ a 
periodical recurrence of masses of ideas which our voluntary 
determinations have, in one peculiar direction, no power to 
circumscribe or arrest.” 2 * The whole basis, therefore, of our 
knowledge of not-self lies in this limit set to our * voluntary 
determinations ’ which must, otherwise, be free. 

Yet from the earliest years of his life the poet was pro- 
foundly impressed by the unity of nature. Analogy and reason 
seemed to convince him that life is infinite ; this universe is a 
“ mass of infinite intelligence ” animated by the soul — a 
“ vivifying principle ” not only of the “ lowest link in the chain 
of existence ” but also of the highest. It is an “ immeasur- 
able whole ” of which individuals are mere constituent parts. 8 
T his conviction grew stronger in course of time and by 1814, 
the year in which Queen Mab was published, Shelley was 
fully converted to the Necessarian doctrines of his master. 
Godwin had written in his Political Justice — “ He who affirms 
that all actions are necessary means that, if we form a just 
and complete view of the circumstances in which a living or 

1 Shelley* Speculation on Morals. 

* Shelley, Speculation on Metaphysics. 

* Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitcbner (Jan* 2, 1812)* 
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intelligent being is placed, we shall find that he could not, 
at any moment of his existence, have acted otherwise than he 
has acted.” The universe is “connected and cemented in 
all its parts ; nothing in the boundless progress of things 
being capable of happening otherwise than it has actually 
happened.” Human life and the human mind are not con- 
glomerations of chance-connected elements. On the con- 
trary, “ in the life of every human being, there is a chain of 
causes — generated in that eternity which preceded his birth, 
and going on, in regular procession, through the whole period 
of his existence,— in consequence of which it was impossible 
for him to act, in any instance, otherwise than he has acted.” 
In the notes to Queen Mab, 1 Shelley echoed the same ideas 
and the same sentiments. “ He who asserts the doctrine of 
necessity means that, contemplating the events which com- 
pose the moral and the material universe, he beholds only an 
immense and uninterrupted chain of causes and effects, no 
one of which could occupy any other place than it does occu- 
py or act in any other way than it does act.” The universe 
is a well-ordered system in which each individual element 
occupies a distinct place and performs a distinct function. 
Accident and chance can have no existence ; they are ephe- 
meral ; mere effects of ignorance. Nature is uniform in her 
operations ; causes and effects, antecedents and consequents, 
are all “necessarily ” connected. 

From a superficial enquiry it might appear that Necessity 
does not exert any influence on the human mind. Man 
observing his own mental activities may, at first sight, 
find no “connection between motive and action.” Yet 
like his preceptor Godwin, Shelley was fully aware that 
“were the doctrine of Necessity false, the human mind*' 
would, no longer, be a legitimate object of science .” 2 
Oar knowledge of Psychology will not be precise and definite, 


1 and 4 Note on Queen Mab, VI, 196. 
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but vague and indeterminate. Moreover the most probable 
inducements and the clearest reasonings will lose the 
invariable influence they possess and, consequently, all efforts 
for the redemption of man through the enlightenment of the 
human intellect will be frustrated. Like Godwin, therefore, 
Shelley, in phrases strongly reminiscent of Political Justice, 
affirmed — ■“ Every human being is irresistibly impelled to act 
precisely as he does act ; in the eternity which preceded his 
birth a chain of causes was generated, which, operating under 
the name of motives, makes it impossible that any thought 
of his mind, or any action of his life should be otherwise than 
what it is.” 1 Hence a science of Psychology is possible ; we 
can not only know the nature and characteristics of our mental 
activities as they are, but can, after due consideration of the 
materials placed before us, infer its future course of action as 
well . 2 “ The precise character and motives of any man on 
any occasion being given, the moral philosopher can predict 
his actions with as much certainty as the natural philosopher 
can predict the effects of the mixture of any particular chemi- 
cal substances .” 3 

Relying fully upon the invariable and essential connec- 
tion between motive and action, we can, according to 
Shelley, use the knowledge thus gained for furthering 
the cause of humanity. We may so transform the environ- 
ments in the midst of which men live as to exert 
a compelling influence on their mind. We may strengthen 
in them those motives which make for progress. Such 
motives, thus strengthened, become invincible ; men cannot 
resist them even as they cannot resist or overcome a 
physical impossibility. Impelled as human beings always are 
by the strongest motive in their mind, they will, under these 
circumstances, become powerful instruments in the cause of 
the redemption of man and the regeneration of human society. 


Note on Queen Mab, VI, 198. 
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In fact, progress and reform is possible only if Necessity 
governs the universe both of mind and of matter as well. 
Then alone will it be possible for reformers to produce 
“ beneficent moral effects by the application of moral 
causes which experience has shown to be effectual. ” 1 

Shelley was not, however, ignorant of the far-reaching 
consequences of Necessitarianism. He himself admitted that it 
“ tends to introduce a great change into the established notions 
of morality and utterly destroy religion.” 2 Reward and punish- 
ment lose their accepted significance and acquiring a Godwinian 
implication become mere instruments for the furtherance 
of his cause — motives whereby he can “procure the adoption 
or the abandonment of any given line of action.” Moreover 
the Necessarian is the ideal man of Godwin — Intellect per- 
sonified, enlightened by experience and untainted by feelings 
and impulses. He does not gratify his revenge under the 
pretence of satisfying justice ; he does not indulge in hatred 
or contempt. “Cowardice, curiosity, and inconsistency” — three 
evils, according to Shelley — do not assail him ; he has risen 
superior to the delusions of free-will and “ looks with an ele- 
vated and dreadless composure upon the links of the univer- 
sal chain as they pass before his eyes.” 3 

Necessity influences theology no less than morality. 
Will is only a mode of the human mind ; moral qualities 
are such as only human beings can possess ; to attribute 
them to the principle of the universe is to annex to it, 
properties incompatible with any possible definition of its 
nature.” 4 The Eternal Spirit thus becomes impersonal ; it is 
stripped of all its anthropomorphic attributes and no pos- 
sible relationship can ever be established between itself 
and the human mind. God is “only an expression denoting 
the unknown cause of the known events which men per- 
ceive Jn the universe.” 6 In course of time common people 


l ~* Note on Queen Mab, VI, 198* 
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’ mistake this metaphor for a real person and endow this word 
with human qualities. If, however, this all-pervasive prin- 
ciple be not an organic being, there can be no communion 
between itself and man, so that religion, which is only a 
“ perception of the relation in which we stand to the 
principle of the universe ” 1 becomes nugatory and vain. 

“There is no God, no creative deity ; ” but “ the hypothesis 
ur a pervading spirit co-eternal with . the world remains 
unshaken.” 2 * It is Necessity, the “mother of the world ”® a 
spirit which is the 

“Life of the interminable multitudes.’'’ 

It is equally the 

“ Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s deep silence lie ; ” 

and the 

" Soul of the smallest being 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam.” 4 * 

The different objects of nature, everything that this 
wide world contains, its powers, both spiritual and mate- 
rial, are the passive instruments of the “all-pervading prin- 
ciple, co-eternal with the universe .” 6 Even Man himself 
with his vaunted worth and prowess is a mere agent ful- 
filling, unconsciously, its fixed and immutable laws . 6 
Human passions and prejudices, the thoughts, fancies and 
imaginations of men are nothing but 

“ a link 

In the great chain of Nature /’ 7 

1 Note on Queen Mab. VI, 198. 

^ Note on “There is no God,” Queen Mab, VII, 13. 

• Queen Mab, VI, 198. 

8 Cl lbid t VI, 214-19. 

' Jbid^ II, 106-7, 


4 Cf. Queen Mab, III, 22(^232. 
8 Ibid, III, 234, II, 238-43, 
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Man, Nature, and the entire Universe from the great' 
planets that wheel in their own particular orbits to the 
smallest motes which people the sunbeams — all thus become 
parts of one stupendous whole ; each has its distinct place to 
occupy and its distinct function to perform, so that, no atom 

“ fulfills 

A vague or unnecessitatcd task, 

Or acts but as it must and ought to act.” 1 

True to his theory that ‘ the unknown Cause of the known 
events which men perceive in the universe ’ cannot be an 
organic being possessing moral qualities and human attri- 
butes, Shelley represented this Spirit of Nature as perfectly 
non-human. It regards all its agents with an impartial eye 
and has neither “ human sense ” nor “ the human mind.” 2 
“ The caprice,” said the poet, 

“ The caprice 

Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of his heart 
To thy unvarying harmony.” 3 

There may be and there are ‘ from the depth of ages old ’ two 
powers who 

“ o’er mortal things dominion hold 

Ruling the world with divided lot 
Immortal, all-pervading, manifold” 4 

two spirits, good and evil, struggling for mastery from eter- 
nity. Yet they have no ultimate . authority of their own ; 
they are themselves the two different aspects of the one 
great power far superior to them — 

“ One comes behind 

Who aye the future to the past will bind, — 


1 Queen Mab, VI, 171-2. 

• Ibid, VI, 200.203. 


a Ibid, VI, 218-19. 

* Revolt of Islam, 1^, xxv, 
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Necessity , whose sightless strength for ever - 
Evil with evil, good with good, must wind 
In bands of union which no power may sever 

Sightless strength — that is the real character of Necessity 
which both Godwin and Shelley celebrated. It is not creative ; 
but a principle which is immanent in the world and exists 
in it from eternity. 

Yet even in Queen Mab, Shelley differed from the 
standpoint of view adopted by Godwin in very important 
aspects. The philosophical theory of Godwin sought to 
explain the constitution of the universe ; Godwin did 
not go any farther to create a Spirit out of his philosophi- 
cal doctrines. He did not invest his ideas with personality. 
Shelley himself had warned his fellow-men against the 
vulgar mistake of taking a word or an idea for a real 
person ; 1 2 man should not create bis God in his own image 
and after his likeness. But the poet violated his own prin- 
ciples when in Queen Mab he transformed the Theory of 
Necessity into a vast and all-pervading Spirit, thus investing 
an idea with personality however slight that might be. Once he 
did so, he could, no longer, stick to his original conception of a 
passive deity. Necessity is, no longer, a principle of “sightless 
strength ”, it is “active, steadfast and eternal .” 8 It presides 

“ in the storm of change that ceaselessly 

Rolls round the eternal universe and shakes 
Its undecaying battlements 

and guides its manifold activities. If necessary it can blot 
out “with re-creating hand the blood-stained charter of all woe 
from the book of the earth.” 5 

The original concept of a blind inactive spirit gradually 
changes itself into an active power capable of directing its 

1 Revolt of Islam. VI, 218-19. a Qaeen Mab - Note on VI, 198. 

* Ibid, VI, 199. * Ibid, VI, 160.62, ‘ Ibid, VI, 65- 

*9 
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own efforts according to ideas of self-realisation consciously 
pursued ; and Necessity “ the mother of the universe ” 
soon becomes the Spirit of Intellectual Beauty which 
“ consecrates with its hue ” all the objects of the world 
and actively transforms them with its own radiance. It 
gives “grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream” while its 
“ plastic stress ” is an active principle which “sweeps through 
the dull, dense, world ” and “ compels all new successions to 
the forms they wear,” 1 torturing “ the unwilling dress that 
checks its flight to its own likeness .” 2 Thus invested with 
qualities of will and intelligence, it consciously regulates, 
according to its intellectual nature, its efforts for self-realisa- 
tion. Moreover the power which Shelley recognised as working 
in and through the universe has not only reason and will but 
feelings as well. It not only thinks and acts, but feels also. It 
is Asia, the Universal Spirit of Love, who, out of affection for 
Prometheus, the prototype of Man, ventures deep into the 
world of primal causes and struggling through a series of 
varied spiritual experiences, brings about the redemption of 
Humanity . 8 

The mental horizon of Shelley was, no longer, illumina- 
ted by Godwin’s philosophy ; his theories and ideals were, no 
longer, moulded by his erstwhile master. On the contrary, 
the innate idealism of his temperament was gradually asserting 
itself. His mind was leaning away from Godwin, distinctly 
towards Plato. 

3 

Methods of Attaining Perfection. 

Godwin had, in the light of his life’s experience, formulated 
„ , . definite ideals regarding the redemption of 

Revolution as an # . . r 

instrument of perfec- man. His keen intelligence had very criti- 
cally analysed the course of contemporary 

1 Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, st. III. 

* Cf. Adonais, st. 43. 

6 Prometheus Unbound, Act III. 
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events and gathered wisdom from its knowledge. He had 
not lost his faith in human perfection but had a clearer 
vision of man’s future. Necessarily his ideas regarding the 
methods to be pursued for the attainment of human perfection 
were very largely influenced by what he had seen and observed. 

Godwin was too near the French Revolution to be ignorant 
of its excesses and its tyranny. He was thoroughly convinced 
of its futility to bring about any permanent improvement of 
society. From the standpoint of abstract principles he was 
conscious that revolutions seldom contribute to the dissemina- 
tion of truth and rational ideas. Security, permanence, and a 
tranquil and dispassionate temper “ are absolutely necessary 
for the proper exercise of the human understanding without 
which no real progress can be attained. But in times of 
revolution the most astonishing vicissitudes of fortune are 
of daily occurrence ; and a thousand evil passions are 
generated. Those who sustain the loss of their friends 
and relatives by a catastrophe of this nature are filled 
with indignation and revenge. Distrust is propagated from 
man to man and the dearest ties of human society are 
dissolved.” 1 

Revolutions, moreover, are as oppressive as the worst 
forms of despotic power. Both smother free specu- 
lation with a firm hand. At times of crisis every word is 
dreaded and every opinion is carefully scrutinised. Truths 
regarded to be subversive of their own doctrines are ruth- 
lessly suppressed . 2 This most odious type of despotism is, 
unfortunately, a peculiar characteristic of revolutionary 
regimes. 

Abstract changes, again, Godwin pertinently pointed out, 
can never be fully assimilated ; and it is dangerous to intro- 
duce them before the community, as a whole, has arrived at 
an adequate stage of intellectual development. The more 


1 and * Political Justice, IV, ii. 
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gradual is the progress of reform, the greater is its chance of 
benefiting society. An ideal to be really effective among a 
people must not be too distant from its environment of 
thought. It must be capable of being easily adjusted to the 
doctrines and principles prevalent during that particular age. 
Revolutions confound this process of nature and “ give us 
ideals for which we are not prepared, which we cannot effec- 
tually use.” Nurtured as he is upon principles of human 
perfectibility, a philosopher of Godwin’s school is not, in the 
least, impatient of the slow progress made by liberal tenden- 
cies in society. He knows that perfection always eludes the 
grasp of man and “ confines neither his hopes nor his desires 
within any specific limits. For he has undertaken a labour 
without end and, therefore, expects that improvements should 
take place, in a mild and gradual though incessant advance- 
ment, and not by violent leaps nor by concussions.” 1 

“ Government,” Godwin asserted, “ is founded on opinion ; 
nor can any attempt to govern men otherwise than in con- 
formity with their own conceptions, be expected to prove 
salutary. A project, therefore, to introduce abruptly any 
political institution, merely from a view of its absolute ex- 
cellence and without taking into account the state of the 
public mind must be absurd and injurious.” 2 It is necessary 
to proceed slowly and cautiously where the problem is so 
complex and the stakes risked so high and comprehensive. 
Reason should not, consequently, be carried away by the 
exuberance of passion and the impetuosity of idealism. It 
should be sober and tranquil, spreading, in a gradual yet 
uninterrupted course, through society. Truth thus dissemi- 
nated in slow degrees, will, at first, be comprehended by a, 
comparatively small number of men. But every new convert 
will become its ardent missionary and thus the circle of dts 
votaries will increase till the majority of men are brought 

1 Political Justice, IV, ii. 

4 Ibid, m, yii. 
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under its influence . 1 It is not at all necessary to overturn a 
government by violence ; no institution, political or social, 
can ever subsist in a nation, the individual members of which 
withdraw from it their support and confidence ; 2 let a nation 
be convinced of the desirableness' of a reform ; let the magic 
of opinion be once dissolved and the chains which had, so 
long, oppressed them wall fall off, of themselves . 3 

The study of Godwin’s political writings exerted a profound 
influence on Shelley. The poet was firmly convinced that revo- 
lutionary changes cannot bring about the slightest progress of 
society, much less the redemption of man. Reform is possible 
only when the community in general has been prepared for it 
by the dissemination of liberal ideas. His was a “plan of amend- 
ment and regeneration in the moral and political state of 
society on a comprehensive and systematic philanthropy it 
was sure, though slow in its progress, “without the rapidity 
and danger of revolution,’’ on the one hand and “ devoid of 
the time-serv.ingness of temporising reform ” on the other . 4 
Progress should not be abrupt ; it must be gradual, proceed- 
ing in a cautious manner, with the ever-widening illumination 
of the common mind. Like Godwin, Shelley was content to 
wait patiently in expectation of the millennium. He might 
observe “many things put in train during his life-time” but 
he could not hope to see the work of virtue and reason finished 
before his death. He could only lay the foundations of pro- 
gress for future generations to come . 5 

Moreover, every attempt of reform, according to Shelley, 
depends not upon any outward and adventitious cir- 
cumstances but upon the character of the individuals 
.themselves. Before the restraints of Government are 
lessened, it is fit that we should lessen the necessity for 
them. Not only so ; the public communication of truth 

1 Political Justice, III, vii. 

4 ibid, m, vi. 

8 IbU, I, vL * and 5 Cl. Shelley, Address to the Irish People, Post Script. 
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should, in no way, disturb the established usages of society' 
which it is destined to displace. If it does so, violent 
and abrupt changes will, assuredly, impede the progress of 
the regeneration of man, which it seeks to accomplish. Unless 
opinions in favour of reform are widely established in society, 
prejudices and the natural inertia of the common people will 
form an insuperable barrier to all change. “ Nothing can be 
more rash and thoughtless, than to show, in ourselves, instances 
of any particular doctrine before the general mass of the 
people are so convinced, by the reasons of the doctrine, that 
it will be no longer singular.” 1 Else, the result is violence ; 
and all possibilities for the redemption of man are destroyed. 

Equally emphatic was Shelley in his condemnation of 
violence in any form. He deprecated “ the scenes of revolu- 
tionary horror which marked the struggle of Prance,” and was 
firmly convinced that, though undertaken with the best inten- 
tions, it ended ill for the people simply because violence was 
employed. He even did not wish to sec things changed at 
that particular age as it could not be done without force and 
“ force makes the side which employs it directly wrong ; nor 
can any one approve the headstrong and intolerant zeal of 
its adherents ” 2 “ Do not use force nor have recourse 
to violence,” runs as a refrain, as it were, in his Address 
to the Irish People. “ Everything is to be dreaded,” 
said the poet, “ you, yourselves, will be unworthy of even 

a restoration. ..to your rights, if you disgrace the cause of 

truth and liberty by violence.” Again : “ how stupid and 
sottish must these men be, who think that violence and 
uneasiness of mind have anything to do with forwarding 
the views of peace, harmony, and happiness.” Like Godwin, 
again, he prophesied that nothing is so well fitted to 
produce slavery, tyranny, and vice as the violence whioh 
is attributed to the friends of liberty, and which the 


and 2 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 
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.real friends of liberty are the only persons to disdain. We 
should, therefore, disclaim force and trust our cause solely 
to its own worth. If we are convinced of the truth of our 
cause, we should depend wholly on its own intrinsic merit ; 
if not, we should give it up . 1 

Shelley was always conscious that true progress and true 
reform are slow in their growth. The clouds of ignorance 
and prejudice, of age-long superstitions and hoary traditions 
lie heavily on the minds of nations. Crime, falsehood, 
despotism, hypocrisy — all seek to perpetuate their sovereignty 
over the communities of men. Humanity groans, for cen- 
turies together, under the fetters imposed upon it by custom 
and the established institutions of society. Its efforts for 
self-realisation and self-development are stifled by the 
benumbing influence of its own environments . 2 Yet, let men 
once awaken from the stupor of slavery and ignorance ; let 
the religious fraud and political despotism by which they had 
been deluded into submission be once exposed to their under- 
standing; and at once a mighty change comes over their 
spirit; they are no longer inert and submissive; but like a 
lion shaking his mighty manes the entire people, with single- 
minded determination, immediately rouses itself and scatters 
to the four winds ail impediments in the path of its progress. 
Despotic governments and intolerant religious systems wither 
away before its stern gaze, they crumble up into nothingness 
before its questioning glance . 3 The course of such a great 
transformation, is, however, absolutely sober and tranquil, 
unmarked by atrocities and uncontaminated by bloodshed. 
For the poet was never weary of holding up to praise “ the 
, tranquillity of successful patriotism and the universal tolera- 
tion and benevolence of true philanthropy.” 4 


1 Cf. Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 

* Cf. Queen Mab, IX. s Cf- ReTOl * of Islam ’ Canto Vt 

* Jbii, Preface. 
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The hirelings of despotism may treacherously murder 
thousands of innocent patriots, trampling 

“ in treacherous war, 

The gentle hearts whose power their lives had sought to spare.” 1 

But when their scattered battalions are swiftly encom- 
passed round by the revolutionary forces, the leaders of the 
insurgents, restrain, with wonderful discipline, all occasional 
outbursts of passion among their followers. For, 

“ ...Wherefore should ill ever How from ill 
And pain still keener pain for ever breed? 

We all are brethren — even the slaves who kill 
For hire, are men ; and to avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, doth but misery feed 
With her own broken heart ! 2 

There are moments, indeed, when the votaries of freedom 
are liable to be carried away by a spirit of revenge. They 
had suffered bitterly and now they find their oppressors help- 
less before tlieir mighty hosts. It is only natural for them 
to mistake vengeance for justice. The very sight of their 
tyrannical rulers reminds them of their past misery and in 
exasperation, they demand blood for blood. 

“ — He who judged let him be brought 

To judgement ! blood for blood cries from the soil 
On which his crimes have deep pollution wrought ! 

Shall the king only unavenged dispoil? 

Shall they who, by the stress of grinding toil, 

Wrest from the unwilling earth his luxuries, 

Perish for crime, while his foul blood may boil, 

■ Or creep within his veins at will ? — Arise ! 

And to high justice make her chosen sacrifice.” 3 


1 Revolt of Islam, V, vi. 

* Ibid, Y, xxxii. 


2 Ibid , V, xi. 
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Yet even in moments of such intense excitement the 
leaders do not lose heart. They expostulate with the more 
violent of their followers and impress upon them the truth 
that 

<fi the chastened will 

Of virtue sees that justice is the light 

Of love, and not revenge, and terror and despite . P1 

Thus admonished, the forces of Liberty remain true to 
their mission of peace arid good-will. And the mighty hosts 
march along, “ lifting the thunder of their acclamation, ” 
a people, 

“ Made free by love, — a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good, 

A glorious pageant .” 1 2 

Their whole career is marked by jubilation and rejoicings. 
The city-walls are thronged on high to catch a glimpse of 
their glorious march and at their approach, 

“ a shout of joyance sprung 

At once from all the crowd as if the vast 
And peopled Earth its boundless skies among 
The sudden clamour c*f delight had cast ” 3 

Even their opponents are converted, 

“ Those bloody bands so lately reconciled. 

Were, ever as they went, by the contrition 
Of anger, turned to love, from ill beguiled.” 4 

This is the ideal which Shelley always kept before him ; 
and although, in the end, the forces of rebellion are represented 
as vanquished by the treachery of tyrants, although* the 
patriots are mercilessly massacred by the hired soldiers of the 

1 Kevolt of Islam, V, xxxiv. 

3 Ibid , V, xv. 

18 


2 Ibid, V, xiv. 
4 Ibid, V, xvii. 
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confederate powers, yet, throughout the history of this revolu- 
tionary episode, the one essential principle which Shelley, 
in the character of Laon, placed before his readers, both by 
precept and by example, is an ideal of peaceful reform and 
not of abrupt change brought about by violent means. 
Perfection has to be attained after a long process of effort 
and exertion. The happy ferment of reason and passion 
works steadily indeed, but cautiously none the less . 1 

“ Yet, human spirit, bravely hold thy course 
Let virtue teach thee firmly to pursue 
The gradual path of an aspiring change,” 2 

This principle of non-iesistance to evil except by an enlighten- 
ment of the human intellect which Godwin enunciated aud 
made popular is the corner-stone, as it were, of the Prometheus 
Unbound Prometheus “nailed to the wall of eagle-baffling 
mountains , 55 for three thousand years of “sleep-unsheltered 
hours 55 suffers untold misery : he undergoes not physical 
tortures alone but mental agony as well. With $ refinement 
of cruelty, truly diabolical in its effects, the Puries of Jupiter 
reveal to him the tragedies through which Humanity will have 
to pass in course of its future development. The great tragedy 
of the martyrdom of Christ and the tremendous upheaval of 
the French involution are both slowly unrolled before the 
agonised gaze of the Titan ; the torturers of Hell mock him 
to his face for kindling within man 

“ a thirst of fever fierce 

Hope, love, doubt, desire, which consume him for ever .” 3 

Even in the midst of these sufferings, the Titan remains firm 
in bis faith and strong in his determination. He does not 
submit, but awaits, with superhuman fortitude, the retributive 
hour of liberation. He is the type of Humanity idealised by 

> Cl Queen Mab, IX, 35-55. 2 Ibid, IX, 146-48. 

5 Prometheus Unbound, I, 1. 650. 
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• Shelley, upright and strong, yet full of love and pity. 
He rises superior to his own darker passions ; he speaks 
in grief, not exultation, for misery has made him wise. All 
evil wishes are dead within him and he no longer desires that 
any living thing should suffer pain . 1 The redemption of man, 
Prometheus’ release from his tortures, is brought about not by 
sudden violent changes, but by a slow process of develop- 
ment . 2 The Millennium comes, only when its ground has 
been slowly prepared by Love under the inspiration of Faith 
and Hope. 

Associations are often regarded as useful instruments for 
the advancement of Humanity. Not only do 
Associations. they ascertain public opinion which, other- 

wise, would remain problematical, but they also diffuse 
political, information in the most rapid and effectual way. 
Thus they are indispensable for the purpose of counteracting 
abuses and carrying into effect measures of reform. Godwin, 
however, thought otherwise. He was too intimately conversant 
with the workings of the English Party-system and the 
Revolutionary Clubs in France to he enthusiastic about asso- 
ciations, political or otherwise. Instead of promoting truth, 
which alone can hasten political and social progress, they only 
“ tend to check its accumulation and render its operation, as 
far as possible, unnatural and mischievous.” 3 They use every 
artifice, patronage, list of venerable names, appeals to passions 
and sentiments, — to hypnotise the intellect of their fellow- 
men, and impose the opinions of a section of the community 
on the whole. Man is never permitted to think for himself ; 
on the contrary, he is confronted with a ready-made creed and 
a i full-fledged system of thought, either to accept or to reject. 
And even when he is choosing, he is never allowed to be 
sober, but is wheedled into surrendering his judgment to the 


Cj. Prometheus Unbound, Act I, Sc. I. 
Ibid, Acts II and III. 

Political Justice, IV, iv. 
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guidance of his so-called “ Leaders.” He loses his personality 
and becomes a mere instrument. He learns the Shibboleths 
of his party and repeats them with parrot-like regularity. 
He fears to “ leave his mind at large in the field of enquiry ” 1 
lest he should tumble upon an opinion distasteful to his asso- 
ciates. His mind thus becomes “quiescent and stationary,” 
losing all incentive towards independent speculation. 

In the party itself, “ the turbulent, the intemperate and 
the artful” gain the upper hand and tyrannise over the 
“more prudent and contemplative section.” 2 Not truth but 
prejudice triumphs in this system. Rivalry for leadership and 
ambition further vitiates the foundation of parlies. Opinions 
are held not because they are true, but because they are 
acceptable to the unthinking rank and file. The leaders 
themselves, “ resign the integrity of their judgment ” 3 and try 
to play upon the passions and prejudices of their followers. 

Yet their party must always be in the lime-light. “ Affairs 
must wait upon them, and not they upon affairs. They 

are not content to act, they must make the emergence to 

satisfy the restlessness of their disposition .” 4 The inevitable 
reaction follows and communities are, often, terrified into a 
fresh hardening of their orthodoxy, by the indecent clamour 
of party politics. Associations are, therefore, inimical to 
progress and stifle the growth of true freedom. They simply 
create a fallacious uniformity of opinion, effete and powerless, 
because of its very uniformity . 6 

Profoundly influenced though he was by the speculations 
of Godwin, Shelley differed from his master in his views on 
the efficacy of associations to bring about the redemption of 
man. He did not share Godwin’s strong criticism of the evil, 
effects which resulted from the operation of Party Caucuses 
and the influence of Party Cries. Instead of stifling the 

1 Political Justice, IV, iv. 

s ' 5 Ibid. 
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independence of Reason, associations, according to Shelley, 
fostered the cause of progress and reform, As early as 1811, 
he sent to Leigh Hunt a proposal for the establishment of 
organisations to strengthen the progressive elements in society. 
It was a “ scheme of mutual safety and mutual indemnifica- 
tion for men of public spirit and principle, which, if carried 
into effect, would, evidently, be productive of incalculable 
advantages.” 1 The ultimate intention of his aim was to con- 
vene a meeting of “the unprejudiced members of the com- 
munity whose independent principles expose them to evils.” - 
The combined efforts of such associations and meetings would 
sur-dy alleviate the condition of oppressed reformers ; and a 
“ methodical society ” thus organised, is the only way in 
which we can “ resist the coalition of the enemies of liberty 
who, at present, render any expression of opinions on matters 
of policy dangerous to individuals.” The poet was firmly 
convinced that despotism of every type had been able to 
gather strength and power only because the disorganised state 
of the community had allowed it to do so. “ It has been,” 
wrote Shelley, “ for want of societies of this nature ( i.e ., 
societies of reformers) that corruption has attained the height 
at which we now behold it ; ” 3 and he was absolutely certain 
that a society of equal extent would “ establish rational liberty 
on a firm basis.” 1 

In course of time, Shelley’s belief in societies and public 
bodies grew stronger. He had read and considered the argu- 
ments of Godwin against political and social organisations as 
such, but they could not undermine his faith ; on the con- 
trary, whenever he was brought face to face with critical 
, situations, he was, at once, reminded of the powerful Clubs and 
Societies which, during the days of the French Revolution, 
had exerted so great an influence over its course of events. 
The cause of Irish Freedom appealed to his heart and he 


1 - * 


Shelley, Letter to Leigh Hunt (March 2, 1811). 
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felt that such a crisis “ ought not to be permitted to pass 
unoccupied or unimproved ; ” and one of the measures which 
he regarded to be indispensable for the cause was the 
establishment of a Philanthropic Society; 1 so firm was he 
in his opinion on this particular point that even the re- 
monstrances of Godwin could not shake bis faith. 2 He was 
“not forgetful or unheeding ” of what his master had said 
of associations ; yet he could not but point out how truth 
though widely disseminated, cannot, of itself, pi’oduce any 
salutary change in society. Political Justice, for instance, 
had been published in 1793 ; and even after twenty years 
since its publication and the general diffusion of its doctrines, 
its influence on public affairs had been slight and almost 
negligible. “ What has followed ?’’ asked Shelley, “Have men 
ceased to fight ? Have vice and misery vanished from society ? 
Have the fire-side communications which it recommended, 
taken place ? Out of the many who have read that in- 
estimable book, bow r many have been blinded by prejudice ; 
how many, in short, have taken it up to gratify an ephemeral 
vanity?” 3 Dissatisfied with the progress of liberalism 
during the twenty years which followed the wide dissemina- 
tion of revolutionary principles in the works of Godwin, 
Shelley was constrained to admit that the state of society 
was retrogressive ; even if it were not actually so, it was 
at best, stationary. The eager activity of philanthropists was, 
consequently, an absolute necessity. 4 

Benevolence may, however, gradually spread over the 
country, yet it cannot be kept alive without definite organisa- 
tions. “ Individuals, acting singly, with the utmost energy and 
enthusiasm, cannot propagate and corroborate that generous 
and philanthropical feeling ” nor sustain and develop “ that 
love for the human race ” which is, according to the poet, 

1 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Feb. 24, 1812). 

2-4 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 8, 1812). 
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•the one thing needful for the redemption of man and the 
regeneration of society. It is associations alone which can 
concentrate the activities of reformers on the one central 
purpose and effect what they could never have done, unless 
they were united together into a corporate body . 1 

Shelley was, however, too profoundly influenced by the 
speculative theories of Godwin to be blind to the defects 
inherent in corporate activities. The writings of his preceptor 
and his arguments were always fresh in his memory ; 
and to them Shelley often referred as allies in the cause 
of liberty which he sought to vindicate. Not in vain had 
he been warned against fictitious unanimity ; nor had he 
ever lost sight of the advantages of confidential discussions 
which Godwin had so warmly recommended. It was, there- 
fore, only natural that the poet should propose a 
scheme which, he considered, would not be contradictory, 
but strictly compatible with the principles of Political 
Justice, ” 2 and he was very proud to declare that his scheme 
had grown 'out of the ideas which he had received from 
his master, — combining as it did “ the adoption of free and 
unfettered discussion with the rejection of superficial agree- 
ment.” 3 Shelley was, accordingly, very careful to lay down 
that “ any number of persons who meet together for philau- 
thropical purposes, should assertain, by friendly discussion, 
those points of opinion w herein they differ, and those wherein 
they coincide, and should, by subjecting them to rational 
analysis, produce an unanimity founded on reason .” 1 Far 
from being coerced into compliance with the views of the 
majority, the minorities, in such associations, would always 
have, in cases of acute differences of opinion, on any question 
*bf moment and interest, the right to secede — a refinement 

1 Cf. Shelley, Proposals for an Association. 

- 2-4 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Feb. 27, 1812). 

Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 2 and 18, 1812). 

Shelley, Proposals for an Association. 
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of secession which would, assuredly, according to the poet, 
prevent mechanical uniformity. Moreover, the discussions 
would receive as wide a publicity as possible and thus render 
ineffectual, all secret schemes of violent innovations . 1 His plan 
proposed no hasty measures ; on the contrary, its aim was a 
“facilitation of enquiry,” rather than a tyrannical suppression 
of individual opinions. So sanguine was the poet in his hopes 
regarding the future of such associations, that he seriously 
thought of extending them far and w T ide, covering Great 
Britain and Ireland with a net-work of such societies ; for 
he was sure, that by doing so he would be able to revolution- 
ise his country vithout bloodshed or any other sort of 
oppression . 2 

Associations so constituted and conducted “ in the spirit 
of sobriety, regularity and thought ” are, in consideration 
of the reasons previously indicated, “one of the best and 
most efficient of t f hose means which produce happiness, liberty 
and virtue.” 3 But they must have, for their object, univer- 
sal emancipation and universal happiness, and organise 
philanthropists who are willing “ actively to engage in its 
cause and passively to endure the persecution of those who 
are inimical to its success.” In his Proposal for an 
Association of Philanthropists for Ireland Shelley definitely 
set forth his ideas regarding the purpose and functions of 

such societies. “ I propose,” declared the poet, “ to 

form an association for the purposes, first, of debating on 
the propriety of whatever measures may be agitated ; and, 
secondly, for carrying, by united or individual exertion, 
such measures into effect when determined on.” 

Again : “it should be an association for diffusing knowledge 
and virtue throughout the poorer classes of society ; for ‘ 

1-2 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitehener (Feb. 27, 1812). 

Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 2 and 1812). 

Shelley, Proposals for an Asssociation. 

2 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitehener (Feb. 27, 1812). 
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co-operating with any enlightened system of education; 
for discussing topics calculated to throw light on methods 
of alleviation of moral and political evils ; and, as far as 
it lies in its power, actively interesting itself in whatever 
occasions may arrive for benefiting mankind.” 

The first opposition which Shelley experienced was from 
Godwin who remonstrated with the young poet in his usual 
tone of firmness and candour. Though he still adhered firmly 
to his opinions, Shelley seemed to hear in the arguments of 
Godwin the voice of reason 1 and his former dogmatism was, 
to a very great extent, weakened. Eut the rudest shock that 
he ever received, was from the apathy of the Irish people 
themselves. “ My youth is much against me,” wrote the 
bewildered poet, “ I am surprised that truth should not 
be judged by its inherent excellence, independent of any 
reference to the utterer ” 2 and he soon came to recognise the 
utter futility of all such schemes, especially, in the condition 
of society prevalent in his age. 

Moreover, the incipient individualism in the poet gra- 
dually asserted itself; his ideals of the future millennium of 
humanity, the description he gave of the gradual progress 
of man towards perfection, are all coloured by his individual- 
istic standpoint of view. Man is now an individual, pure 
and simple. He requires no organisation, whether of philan- 
thropists or of politicians and reformers, to lead him to his 
goal. It is the initiative of great and arresting personalities 
that can inspire mighty nations and rouse them from their 
stupor of ages. It is the personal example of such leaders 
which can guide them to their redemption. In his later poems, 
especially the Revolt of Islam and the Prometheus Unbound 
’we do not discern any influence of this particular aspect of 
Shplley’s thought . 3 

1 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 2 and 18, 1812). 

1 Shelley t Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Feb. 27, 1812). 

* In 4 Philosophical View of Reform, however, Shelley reverted to this idea. 
Vide Note B. 

li 
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Godwin’s ideals of the future redemption of man were 
firmlv based upon his belief that positive 

The Human under. * 

standing. institutions alone impede the progress of 

mankind and stifle their aspirations for a 
free and unfettered exercise of reason. They should, there- 
fore, be suppressed altogether, or, at least, be rendered power- 
less. 

The most efficacious way of doing so consists in appealing 
to the human understanding. Godwin’s perfect man is an ab- 
straction. He is Intellect Personified. Passions cannot over- 
come him nor the senses govern his actions. Gratitude, filial 
affection, reverence and other emotions he may have, but they 
do not smother the voice of reason. Show him in the clearest 
and most unambiguous manner, that a particular course of 
action is most reasonable in itself and he will infallibly 

d 

follow it. For, according to Godwin, “ We are, no longer, at 
liberty to consider man as divided betiveen two independent 
principles, or to imagine that his inclinations are, in any way, 

inaccessible through the medium of his understanding The 

thinking principle within us is uniform and simple There 

is no conduct in itself reasonable which, the refutation of 
error, and the dissipation of uncertainty will not make 
appear to be such. There is no conduct which can be shown 

reasonable, the reasons of which may not, sooner or later, 
be made impressive, irresistible and a matter of habitual re- 
collection. Lastly, there is no conduct, the reasons of which 
are thus conclusive and thus communicated, which will not 

be uniformly adopted by the man to whom they are 

communicated.” 1 

Yet Godwin was constrained to admit that there is some 
place, however subordinate, for passion and emotion in his '< 
scheme of things. Even he had to assert that virtue, sin- 
cerity, and justice and all other principles beneficent to man, 


1 Political Justice, I, v. 
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can be “ strenuously espoused ” only when they are “ ardent- 
ly loved ” that is to say, if “ their value is clearly perceived 
and adequately understood ; ” 1 and thus the Venus of Godwin 
stands revealed before the ardent gaze of his followers as a 
veritable Minerva indeed. 

From his early youth, Shelley firmly believed that man 
being a rational creature, all his essential characteristics are 
lost if he fails to develop his intellect. He should not take 
anything on trust hut should, in his onward march towards 
perfection, pass the point before which he could not 
or used not to reason ” and that also at an earlv stasre of 
his life. Henceforth, he should exercise his intellectual 
faculties and “ take interest in the inferences he draws 
therefrom.” To forbid him the use of his intelligence is to 
deny him, “ that which is, or ought to be, the essence of his 
being.” Take away from man, his reason, and you leave 
him, “ not an ‘animal rationale’ but ‘ irrationals, ’ retaining no 
distinguishing characteristic of ‘ Man ’ but ‘ Animal bipeds im- 
plume risible .’ ” 2 Not only so ; Reason is the surest guide to 
virtue ; it makes us see truth in all its beauty and grandeur, 
and stimulates us to exert ourselves strenuously for the 
attainment of perfection. The poet was, for some time at 
least, so fascinated by the brilliant arguments of Godwin that 
he accepted, without hesitation, the Godwinian ideal of man 
as an embodiment of intellect, uncontaminated by feelings 
and emotions. “ How racking it is to the soul,” exclaimed 
Shelley, “ when enquiring into its own operations, to find 
that, perfect virtue is far from attainable, to find reason taint- 
ed by feeling, to see the mind, when analysed, exhibit a 
, .picture of irreconcilable inconsistencies, even when, perhaps 
a moment before, it had imagined that it had grasped the 
fleeting phantom of virtue.” 2 

1 Political Justice, I, y. 2 Shelley, Letter to Sir Timothy Shelley (Feb. 6, 1811). 

3 SheUey, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (June 20, 1811). 
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Like Godwin, also, he derived greater confidence in his 
ideal of human perfection from a study of History . 1 The 
redemption of man is attainable only through the exercise of 
the human intellect and it is the task of human reason to 
bring about the Golden Age of human reason and human 
powers, “ whose progression in improvement has been so 
great since the remotest tradition, tracing the general 
history of man to the point at which we now stand.” 2 

Opinion is, then, the strongest power on earth. Once 
set a-working, there is nothing which can oppose its activities 
or impede its progress. Let the increase of virtue and wis- 
dom “ lead people to find out that force and oppression are 
wrong and false ” and no government will have the power to 
coerce them any longer. On the contrary, such an opinion, 
as soon as it gains sufficient strength will, assuredly, wrest 
from the clutches of an unwilling government, the rights 
which had been taken away from the people. Reason and 
virtue are absolutely necessary for happiness and liberty ; and 
the only way in which reforms can be brought about, is by 
“ raising up intellectual opposition to counteract the abuses 
of society. ” 8 

The effects of such appeals to the intellect are instanta- 
neous. The old philosopher in the Revolt of Islam unfolds 
truth to his countrymen and spreads, from shore to shore, 
“ doctrines of human power ; ” and at once new aspirations, 
a “ warmer zeal ” and “ a nobler hope ” inspire the whole 
nation. Tyrants now tremble in their seats of power ; and 
the ministers of Fraud 

“ can scarce dissemble 

The lies of their own heart ; ” 

Perchance blood need not flow, perchance the very slaves 
would respond to the voice of reason and redemption may 

1 Vide Dowdeo, Life of Shelley. 4 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Hitchener (Oct. 18, 18X1). 

8 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 
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come by eloquent persuasions of “ soul-subduing tongues ” 
and the great strength of words . 1 

Similarly Laon restrains the passions of his excited 
followers not by a show of authority, nor by the adoption of 
coercive measures but by a frank appeal to their intelligence 
and immediately, 

“ ... to the despair 

Of him whom late they cursed, a solace sweet 
His very victims brought — soft looks and speeches meet.” 2 

Cynthia is being carried away by the slaves of tyranny, 
when she reveals to them the inherent injustice of political and 
social institutions. Her words leave a profound impression 
on the minds of her audience. “ Thou readest well the misery 
told in these faded eyes,” they exclaim, 

“Even from our childhood have we learned to steep 
The bread of slavery in the tears of woe.” 

The seamen, the pilot and even the Captain, stand in a trance 
and enthusiastically respond to her call for liberty . 3 

Reason with Shelley had, however, a quite different signifi- 
cance. Instead of being completely divorced from feelings, 
it was the sublimated essence of their highest manifestation. It 
is not “ a cold and insensible arbiter ” but “ an assemblage of 
our better feelings — passion considered under a peculiar mode 
of its operation .” 4 The intellectualised emotions of Godwin 
could not satisfy the ardent spirit of Shelley ; his enthusiastic 
nature wanted far other materials for its sustenance. It was, 
therefore, only natural for the pjet to regard a harmonious 
.blending of the intellect and the emotions as a necessary 
requisite for the happiness of man . 6 “ Virtue consists of 

1 Revolt of Islam, IV, xiii, xiv, xvii, xviii. 5 Ibid, V, xxxv. 

5 Ibid, VIII, xxiii, xxvi, xxvii. * Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Feb. 7, 1813). 

5 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 
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benevolence and justice, or rather, the desire to be the 
author of good and the apprehension of the manner in 
which it ought to be done ” ] — two elements of which 
benevolence is, surely, more powerful. “All the theories 
which have refined and exalted humanity or those which 
have been devised as alleviations of its mistakes and evils, 
have been based upon the elementary emotions of dis- 
interestedness which, we feel, constitutes the majesty of our 
nature .” 2 And thus the happy ferment of reason and 
passion works steadily on. 

“ Reason was free; and wild though Passion went 
Through tangled glens and weed-embosomed meads 
Gathering a garland of its strangest flowers, 

Yet like the bee returning to her queen, 

She bound the sweetest on her sister's brow.” 3 

Nor could love mean “clear perception and adequate un- 
derstanding” as it was with Godwin. The chastened will 
of virtue sees that justice is the light of love — a passion 
and an inspiration, which totally transforms the character 
of men who come under its influence. Such benevolent 
propensities are not the product of human reason or 
the human understanding ; they are, on the contrary, 
inherent in the human nature. Mind “ acquires, by exercise, 
a habit, as it were, of perceiving and abhorring evil, 
however remote from the immediate sphere of sensations 
with which it is conversant.” 4 It is impelled not only to seek 
its own happiness but the happiness of others as well. It sym- 
pathises with the sufferings of its fellowmen and finds, in the 
eradication of their pain, the true happiness of its own nature. 
Disinterestedness is, consequently, an instinct of the human' 
mind, innate in his nature, which is, more or less, developed 

1 Shelley, Speculation on Morals, Introduction. 

2 Shelley, Speculation on Morals. 

5 Cf. Queen Mab, IX, 35-55. 

* Shelley, Speculation on Morals. 
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According as society is more or less civilised . 1 It is “ the 
product of a cultivated imagination and has an intimate 
connection with all the arts which add ornament or dignity, 
or power, or stability to the social state of man.” 2 Thus ima- 
gination replaces Reason in Shelley’s plan of human progress. 
It is not reason — even as Shelley conceived it — but “ imagina- 
tion or, mind employed in prophetically imaging forth its 
objects,” which constitutes the fundamental principle under- 
lying all progress and all change. “ Imagination ” is that 
“ faculty of the human nature on which every gradation of 
progress, nay, every, the minutest, change depends ; ” 3 and the 
only difference between selfishness and virtue is a difference in 
the comprehensive character of their imagination. The 
imagination of the virtuous man is not confined to a narrow 
limit, but embraces, by a strongly developed vision, a larger 
number of his fellow beings . 4 

“ The greatest instrument of moral good is thus, imagina- 
tion ; and a man in order to be greatly good, must imagine in- 
tensely and comprehensively.” 6 He must try to enter into the 
feelings and emotions of his fellowmen and identify himself 
with them in their weal and woe. The pains and pleasures 
of humanity must he his own. Unlike Godwin, Shelley, now, 
could, no longer, admit the predominance of reason as an instru- 
ment of perfection. On the contrary, mere reason or intellec- 
tual attainments are powerless ; knowledge unilluminated by 
emotions cannot reform society. If must first be assimilated 
by the creative imagination of man, before it can be fully 
utilised. “ There is no want of knowledge respecting what is 
the wisest and best in government and political economy, or, 
at least, what is wiser and better than what men now practise 
•&nd endure.” 6 Yet there is no progress in human society, 
no attempt to utilise this knowledge for the attainment of 


1-4 Shelley, Speculation on Morals, Benevolence. 
* fi -° Shelley, Defence of Poetry. 



perfection. We seem to possess more political, moral and his- 
torical wisdom than we know how to reduce to practice. This 
is the paradox with which Shelley confronted the Godwinian 
School of Thought — a paradox inexplicable on the assumption 
that reason is the predominating element of human life. 

To Shelley, now no longer the blind follower of Godwin, 
one thing is certain. The discoveries of science have, undoubt- 
edly, extended the limit of man’s control over nature ; but, they 
have, at the same time, considerably circumscribed his 
mastery over his inner world of self . 1 “ We want the creative 
faculty to imagine what we know ; ” and “ the accumulation 
of the materials of external life, has exceeded the quantity of 
the power of assimilating them to the internal laws of human 
nature .” 2 Man having enslaved the elements, remains him- 
self a slave. 

What is needed for the development of man and his ulti- 
mate attainment of perfection is not knowledge, but imagina- 
tion ; not the human understanding, but human love ; not more 
“ adequate conceptions of truth” as Godwin would have it, but 
i! a going out of our own nature, and an identification of our- 
selves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action or 
person not our own .” 3 “ Until the mind can l me” reiterated 
the poet significantly, “and admire, and trust and hope and 
endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct are seeds cast on 
the highway of life, which the unconscious passenger tramples 
into dust, although they would bear the harvest of his happi- 
ness.” 4 Love, or sympathetic imagination, is, consequently 
the guiding principle of Shelley’s dream of the Human Millen- 
nium. She transforms the universe and clothes its dim 
shapes with a divine radiance. 

In the Prometheus Unbound , the poet uttered his prophe- 
cy in verses of exquisite melody. His new-born faith in love 
as the law of life finds, in its matchless imagery, an expression 

1-3 Shelley, Defence of Poetry. 

3 Shelley, Introduction to Prometheus Unbound. 
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'for all time. Humanity stands undaunted before the soul- 
killing oppression of despotic power ; in the midst of his 
misery he feels the potent influence of love. 

“ And yet I feel 
Most vain all hope but love 

He remembers Asia, his beloved, the spirit of beauty and 
love, whose footsteps pave the world with loveliness — “ she, who 

“ never sleeps but when 

The shadow of thy (his) spirit falls on her.” 

In the distant Indian valley which her very presence 
clothes with radiance, Asia waits, in eager expectation, for 
the news of Man, her Consort. She is attended not by the 
spirit of Understanding or Intellect but by lone and 
Panthia, the spirits of Faith (or Intuition) and Hope. In 
the eyes of Faith, Love sees the vision of human perfection. 
The over-powering light of Man’s immortal shape is 
shadowed over by Love, and the soft light of his smiles 
spreads like radiance from the cloud-surrounded moon. 
She feels within herself intuitive urgings of her own soul, 
vague indications of future experiences. The whole of nature 
around her is gradually spiritualised. The shadows of the 
morning clouds, the blossoms of spring, the purple mountain- 
slopes, have all, writ over them, appeals for action and spiritual 
effort. The clinging music of the pine boughs seems to utter 
low and sweet sounds urging her to follow the instinc- 
tive impulses of her own heart. The undefined spirit-voices 
of Nature echo the inspiration of her own soul ; for 

“ In the world unknown 

Sleeps a voice unspoken 
By thy steps alone 

Can its rest be broken/ 

Love, must strengthen herself by passing through the 
whole gamut of human experience before she can attain the 
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redemption of man. And accordingly she proceeds, in obedi 7 
ence to these vague yet compelling spirit-voices, through the 
realms of sensation, feeling and thought, beyond the world of 
fleeting phenomena, deep into the regions of primal causes : — 

“ Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 
Of death and of life ; 

Through the veil and the bar 

Of things which seem and are 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne,” 

Where 


“ There is One pervading, One alone.” 

There Asia confronts Demogorgon the awful shape of 
the Inscrutable Mystery, that “ mighty darkness,” ungazed 
upon and shapeless, yet a living spirit. Knowledge now 
comes to her, not knowledge through the exercise of the 
Intellect but intimations received intuitively from the primal 
causes of things. The inevitable hour of retribution 
approaches near ; Asia is transformed by her spiritual ex- 
periences. Love, like an atmosphere of the sun’s fire filling the 
living world, bursts from her and illumines earth and heaven. 
The car of the fateful Hour rises and Jupiter, the spirit of 
despotism, is hurled headlong downwards by his own weight. 1 

This is the picture of Man’s redemption as imagined by 
Shelley ; how different from Godwin’s ! 

4 

Conclusion. 

From a study of Shelley’s writings, and his corres- 1 '' 
pondence during the early part of his life, it has been 
amply demonstrated that the poet had, as early as 1810, come 
into very intimate contact with the writings of Godwin and 

x Vide Prometheus Unbound, Acts II and III. 
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had been considerably influenced by his thoughts and ideals. 
As early as 1814 this influence had been greatly strengthened 
by personal communion between himself and the Mentor of 
his ideal world. He thus gradually came to imbibe Godwinian 
Philosophy, especially its conclusions on the Human Mind, 
the Positive Institutions of Society and the Inner Spirit 
of Necessity pervading the Universe. 

In some instances, e.g., the theory that there are no innate 
ideas in the human mind, he had, in accepting the dicta of 
Godwin, to do violence to the instinctive idealism of his 
temperament. He had, very often, to compel forcibly his 
mind to accept conclusions repugnant to its own nature. 
While his mind and imagination demanded “ the presence of 
a spirit of life throughout the Universe,” 1 his revolutionary 
proclivities led him to adopt the Godwinian doctrine of Neces- 
sity. His personality made him, oftentimes, listen to 
echoes of intuitive inspiration from a world of spiritual exist- 
ences, 2 and wander about in the fields of immortality, 3 where 

“ The obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things,” 

are all combined into “one oblivious melody confusing 
sense” 4 ; yet, his reverence for Godwin, the Apostle of the 
Revolution, made him stifle all doubts and difficulties and 
adopt, without any hesitation, his associationist theories 
regarding the nature of the human mind. 

There was, as a matter of fact, a keen opposition, some- 
times implied and sometimes fully articulate, 5 between the 
poet’s idealistic temperament and his intellectual adherence 
to the Godwinian School of Philosophy. He gradually came 
•to acknowledge, as a result of this struggle, the existence 
of innate ideas and instinctive principles in the human 
personality. Not only so, the Godwinian Abstraction, Man, 
as Intellect Personified without emotions or impulses was soon 

, C/.»M r s. Shelley’s notes on Prometheus Unbound. Epipsychidion. 

* Triumph of Life. 5 E.g., His opinions on Associations ; also ‘ On Life.” 
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replaced by more realistic interpretations of the human mind. 
Man became a being, complex in his nature in whom the 
intellect, the emotions and the impulses were harmoniously 
blended together. Similarly, Necessity, blind and passive no 
longer, governed the universe. The Spirit of Intellectual 
Beauty whose plastic stress sweeps through the dull, dense 
world, now illumined earth and heaven, the deep ocean and the 
sunless caves. Human Redemption was, no longer, brought 
about by the illumination of the Intellect alone, it became a 
more difficult task, involving a protracted series of spiritual 
experiences in which Love, Intuition and the Human Emotions 
played a very prominent part. 

Thus the innate idealism of Shelley’s nature asserted 
itself and, in course of time, he came to lose much of his 
enthusiasm for the philosophers and thinkers of the Trench 
Revolutionary Movement. 1 In the case of Godwin, this distaste 
was very greatly strengthened by personal considerations. In 
fact, Shelley s reverence for his erstwhile teacher received a 
very rude shock when he found the father intolerant of what 
the philosopher advocated. The poet had, in his early yo Ah, 
written exultantly how his anti- matrimonial ideas were based 
upon the speculations of Godwin ; 2 and he could not reconcile 
himself to the inconsistency when he found the same man 
acting the role of an injured father and refusing to hold 
communion with him or Mary except through an attorney. 
Godwin s apparent resentment was all the more inexplicable 
as he did not hesitate to accept “ important pecuniary favours 
from the man whose offence against virtue and propriety was 
past forgiveness. There was, consequently, discernible in the 
letters of Shelley written about this time, a tone of bitterness 
and anger which contrasted sadly with his previous epistles. 
“ My astonishment, 55 wrote Shelley, “and I will confess, 

1 Gj . Shelley, Letter to the Editor, “Examiner” (June 22, 1821), 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hcgg (May 12, 1811). 

8 Cf. Dowden, Life of Shelley. Vide Note A, 
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when I have been treated with the utmost harshness and 
cruelty by you, my indignatioa — has been extreme, that 
knowing, as you do, my nature, any considerations would have 
prevailed upon you to have been thus harsh and cruel. I 
lamented also over my ruined hopes of all that your genius 
once taught me to expect from your virtue, when I found that 
for yourself, your family and your creditors you would submit 
to that communication with me which you once rejected and 
abhorred, and which no pity for my poverty or sufferings, 
assumed willingly for you, could avail to extort. Do not talk 
of forgiveness again to me, for my blood boils in my veins, 
and my gall rises against all that bears the human form, when 
I think of what 1, their benefactor and ardent lover, have 
endured of enmity and contempt from you and all mankind.” 1 
Although later on, Shelley adopted a more tolerant attitude 
towards his father-in-law, that old tie of mutual sympathies 
and mutual confidence was broken once for all. 

The differences between the poet and the revolutionary 
thinkers were more fundamental and less personal ; yet they 
were, to a great extent, coloured by his personal sentiments. 
Shelley was intensely emotional, his lyrics are all aflame with 
passion and his odes tingle with an ardent sympathy for 
down-trodden humanity. Moreover, be always lived in a 
world of ideals rather than in a world of concrete reality. 
Thus created and thus nurtured, the emotional temperament 
and idealistic mind of Shelley could not, for any length of 
time, be at home in the atmosphere of cold intellectualism in 
the midst of which he found himself. The frigid rationalism 
of Godwin could not satisfy his ardent disciple ; a reaction 
was bound to set in, sooner or later. “ The shocking absur- 
dities of the popular philosophy of mind and matter, its fatal 
consequences in morals and its violent dogmatism ” had, very 
early, led him to materialism, a system which had, by its 


1 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (March 6, 1816). 
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seductive influences, fascinated and enthralled his mind for 
the time being. Shelley, however, came soon to recognise 
that “ materialism is a seducing system to young and super- 
ficial minds ; it allows its disciples to talk and dispenses them 
from thinking;” and thus grew discontented with tile view 
of things it afforded Man now became “ a being of high 
aspirations, ‘ looking before and after ’ whose thoughts wander 
through eternity, disclaiming alliance with transcience and 
decay ; he is incapable of imagining to himself annihilation 

being not what he is, but what he has been, and what 

he shall be.” 1 

Shelley had, in his early youth, regarded Queen Mab as the 
one production in which he had been able to express his ideas 
and aspirations regarding the future of human society. In 
it and especially in the philosophical notes attached to it he 
had, as he himself confesses, 2 given free and frank utterance 
to his yiews and convictions about society, religion and the 
withering influence of their customs and institutions on the 
human personality In the light of his maturer judgment 
these very speculations appeared to be mere cobwebs of an 
idle brain. The poem itself, was “ worthless in point of 
literary composition,” and still more “crude and immature in 
all that concerns moral and political speculations, as well as 
in the subtler discriminations of metaphysical and religious 
doctrines.” 3 

In fact, Idealism which had always been a very marked 
trait of the poet’s nature, and had so long been struggling, 
as it were, with the convictions and beliefs which he had 
inherited from his group or coterie, now asserted itself and 
transformed in its own light his opinions, social, political and 
religious. And this idealistic tendency of his mind grew 
stronger and stronger as Shelley came into more intimate 

1 Shelley, “ On Life.” 

2 Shelley, Letters. 

3 Shelley, Letter to the Editor, “ Examiner” (June 22, 1821J, 
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contact with the thinkers and writers of classical antiquity. 
Even in bis student life, Shelley had been an ardent admirer 
of Plato and had been profoundly influenced by his philoso- 
phical theories. When he went to live in Italy the very 
atmosphere of the country, the very surroundings in the midst 
of which he lived, redolent, as they were with the aroma of the 
past, seemed to influence him profoundly and he soon became 
a worshipper of the beauty which was Greece and Pome. 
Plato now eclipsed Godwin. 



NOTES 


A 

Shelley’s Relationship with Godwin during the latter 
part of his Poetical Career. 

Shelley expected that at least Godwin would be able to 
understand the motives underlying bis elopement with Mary 
Godwin. “It has perpetually appeared to me,” wrote he, 
“ to have been your especial duty to see that, so far as man- 
kind value your good opinion, we were dealt justly by, and that 
a young family, innocent, benevolent and united, should not 
be confounded with prostitutes and seducers.” He was 
naturally indignant when he found that bis former master 
was, no longer, his friend but rather a tacit opponent. He was 
shocked and staggered at Godwin’s cold injustice 1 and lost all 
hopes in the future of humanity when he considered how worldly 
Godwin had become. “ The hopes,” wrote the bewildered poet 
under date March 7, 1816, “ which I had conceived of receiv- 
ing from you, the treatment and the consideration which I 
esteem to be justly due to me, were destroyed by your letter 
dated the 5th. The feelings occasioned by this discovery 
were so bitter and so excruciating that I am resolved for the 
future to stifle all those expectations which my sanguine 
temper too readily erects on the slightest relaxation of the 
contempt and the neglect in the midst of which I live.” Yet 
he Avas always active in his endeavour to raise money for 
Godwin 2 nor did his disposition, in the least, depend on 
the question of Godwin’s demonstrating personal kindness 

1 Of. Shelley, Letter to Mary Godwin (Oct. 24, 1814), also Letter to Godwin, 
May 3, 1816. 

s Vide Letter to Godwin, March 16, 1816. 
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to himself and Mary (vide Letter to Godwin, March 29, 1816). 
In spite of Godwin’s importunities and persecutions, Shelley 
remained steadfast in his devotion to his mentor. Godwin 
might torture Mary with threats and “ solemn lies ” (vide. 
Letter to Hunt, August 5, 18.9) and pester Shelley with fresh 
demands of money, yet the much harassed poet never 
forgot his indebtedness to the philosopher. He always 
remembered that Godwin was the thinker who first awakened, 
and, to a degree, still regulated his understanding. Added 
years only added to his admiration for Godwin’s intellectual 
powers ( ride Letter to the Gisbornes, May 26, 1820). But 
he had, no longer, any delusion about the teacher of his 
youth. Godwin now appeared to him as a hardhearted 
person, “a solemn lie and not a man ” (vide Letter to 
Hunt, August 15, 1819). Sometimes he had to remonstrate 
very firmly ; “ Your letters, from their style and spirit, never 
fail to produce an appalling effect on her (Mary’s) frame. 
...Mary at my request authorised me to intercept such 
letters or information as might disturb her mind. The corres- 
pondence, therefore, rests between you and me, if you should 
consider any further discussion of a similar nature with that 
in which you have lately been engaged with Mary, necessary 
after the f 11 explanation, which I have given, of my views 
and t he unalterable decision w r hich I have pronounced. Nor 
must die correspondence with your daughter on a similar 
subject he renewed. It was even wholly improper and might 
lead to serious imputations both against herself and you, 
which, it is important for her honour as w T ell as yours, that I 
should not only repel hut prevent ” (vide Letter to Godwin, 
i^pril 7, 1820). The original relationship [was now lost for 
ever, and was not renewed again. 


13 



B 


Shelley, Godwin and “ A Philosophical View of Reform.” 

On the 20th May, 1820, Shelley wrote to Leigh Hunt : 
“ Do you know any publisher or book-seller who, 
would publish for me an octavo volume entitled, ‘ A 
Philosophical Yiew of Reform ?’ It is boldly but tem- 
perately written and, I think, readable.” Written at a 
mature age the treatise represents Shelley as a realistic 
politician. He was no longer an imaginative poet who creates 
a visionary world of absolute perfection : nor a philo- 
sopher who pursues his principles to their logical conclu- 
sion. On the contrary, he was actuated by a spirit of 
practical idealism and sought to obtain a firmer grip upon 
the realities of life as it is. Abstract principles, indeed, 
inspired him with “ tranquillity and courage and grandeur of 
soul to them, the poet must advert as “ to the goal, un- 
attainable, perhaps, by us but which, as it was, we revive in 
our posterity to attain ; ” but he refused, most irrevocably, to 
create, on their basis, imaginary dreams of human perfec- 
tion. For here, Shelley admitted, as he did nowhere else, 
that his present business was with “ the difficult and unbend- 
ing realities of actual life ” and his present endeavour, to 
apply himself, with patience and resolution, to “ accommo- 
dating his theories to immediate practice 

This note of real-politik pervades the entire atmosphere 
of his thought and action. It governs his ideas and gives 
shape to his political principles. It rejects many of his 
earlier dreams and transforms many of his earlier ideals. 
He could no longer rest satisfied with abstract theories 
which he had, under the influence of Godwin, very ardent- 
ly advocated during the earlier part of his poetical career. 
Even the very fundamental principles are shaken to their 
very roots, 
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In his earlier political pamphlets, one of the most 
significant ideas which receive an emphatic expression 
is the close association between politics and morality. 
Expediency is an idol which this youthful iconoclast 
sought to demolish ; and ethics, according 

Politics and Morality. . ■ , . j * n i • • 

to this ardent follower of Godwin, is appli- 

cable, not only to individual actions but to corporate 
activities as well . 1 His Prometheus Unbound, Revolt of Islam, 
and even Queen Mab, are efforts to lead politics back from 
expediency to righteousness ; and in none of them do we 
find any the slightest hint that this close relationship is 
an ideal only. On the contrary, Shelley was eager to apply 
this principle to all concrete events of life without any 
mental reservation. In A Philosophical View of Reform, 
however, everything is changed. The essential conception 
of political truth as something opposed to moral truth 
has him in its firm grip. The same principle may be a 
moral truth .without being a political one ; and “ Morals and 
politics can only be considered as portions of the same 
science, with relation to a system of such absolute per- 
fection as Plato and Rousseau and other reasoners have 
asserted, and as Godwin has, with irresistible eloquence, 
systematised and developed.” He did not want to fritter 
away his energy by trying to adjust existing institu- 
tions to such abstract principles. 

The practical aim of A Philosophical View, also 
moderated, to a very great extent, the poet’s 
Positive institutions, hatred of positive institutions. Under the 
influence of his master, Shelley had, during the earlier 
.part of his life, denounced all existing institutions as 
impediments in the path of human progress . 2 The Queen 
Mab is an impassioned plea for their abolition while the 
Prometheus Unbound celebrates, in verses of exquisite melody, 
their complete dissolution. In this later treatise, however, 


1 Shelley, Declaration of Rights. 


* Shelley, Qtaeen Mab. 
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we discern some lurking sympathy for them. He was now 
chary of accepting principles which “ social institutions 
cannot without mischief inflexibly secure.” Government 
is, no longer, an evil, nor even a necessary evil. Society 
is instituted for “ man’s advantage and for the advantage 
of others in his situation ; ” it is no longer the product of 
human weakness and human folly. Only it should be 
broad-based upon the willing consent of every individual 
belonging to the community. 

Nor did the poet recommend the abolition of the entire 
social system ; on the contrary, one of the evil effects of civil 
war which he deprecated is “ the obliteration and the sudden 
disruption of the bonds of social life.” Even when the popular 
party becomes victorious, when, to quote the words of the poet, 

“ the people shall have obtained, by whatever means, the 
victory over their oppressors and when persons appointed by 
them shall have taken their seats in the Representative 
Assembly” (which, curiously enough, Shelley still retained) 
their mission will not be confined to mere rejoicings for their 
victory and the consequent disappearance of social and political 
tyranny (as it is in Prometheus Unbound and his other 
poetical works) but to the task of “accommodating all that can 
be preserved of antient forms with the improvements of the 
knowledge of a more enlightened age,” not only in legislation 
but in religious ( ! ) and academical institutions as well. This 
is a great transformation indeed. The bitter experiences of a 
life-time had, indisputably, clipped the wings of this great 
spirit and brought him down from the abstract heights of 
Godwinian philosophy to the cold, hard realities of life. 

Shelley, no longer, soared to the highest regions of. 
idealism ; he was no longer luminous with great ideals, 
nor radiant with high aspirations. His old assurance regard- 
ing the approach of the millennium had been crushed out 
of existence. His belief in the attainment of human per- 
fection by one grand act of self-sacrifice and self-realisation 
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was completely lost. He was now convinced that 
“ it is better that one object so inexpressibly great and 
sacred should never have been attempted than that it 
should be attempted and fail.” Unlike the ardent disciple 
of Godwin who exultantly celebrated the demolition of 
social and political systems in his earlier works, this wor- 
shipper of real-politik would fain make a compromise 
with his opponents. He admitted that the inspiring in- 
fluence of the great ideals of human perfection can uplift 
man. Towards whatever we regard as perfect, undoubt- 
edly it is no less our duty than it is our nature to press 
forward ; this is the generous enthusiasm which accom- 
plishes, not indeed the consummation after which it aspires, 
but one which approaches it in a degree far nearer than 
if the whole powers had not been developed by a delusion.” 
But nothing is more idle than to reject a limited benefit 
because we cannot, without great sacrifices, obtain an 
unlimited one,. And the poet sought to quieten the protest 
of the inherent idealism of his nature by pointing out 
that “ it is no prejudice to the ultimate establishment of 
the boldest political innovations that we temporize so that 
when they shall be accomplished they may be rendered 
permanent.” 

Accordingly his conception of property underwent a 
significant change. He no longer denounced the institution 
of property and the principle of hereditary succession altoge- 
ther. Basing (as he did in his notes to 
Property. Q ueen Mdb) property on “labour and skill 

and the immediate wages of labour and skill,” the poet 
recognised that “ the right of man to property in the exertion 
of his own bodily and mental faculties or on the produce and 
free reward from and for that exertion is the most inalienable 
of rights.” This is true property and “ all political institu- 
tions ought to defend every man in the exercise of this dis- 
cretion “with respect to property so acquired. 
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The poet still clung to the Godwinian conception that 
inheritance is an evil. He was of opinion that we should 
not acknowledge any person “ to have an exclusive right 
to property who has not created it by his skill or labour.” 
Yet “ to avoid the greater evil of arbitrarily interfering 
with the discretion of every man in matters of property ” 
he had, perforce, to tolerate it. He admitted indeed, that 
absolute right becomes weakened by descent. But he 
could not interfere with the privilege of the disposal of 
property by will which, he asserted, is “necessarily con- 
nected with the existing forms of domestic life.” Against 
the other type of property which is based on violence 
and fraudulent cunning, Shelley however had nothing too 
strong to say. Of this nature, pointed out the poet, is the 
principal part of the property enjoyed by the aristocrat and 
the fund-holder. They do not deserve the riches they possess ; 
and when Sbelley, modernist that he was, proposed a capital 
levy, he was careful to exempt the first type of property from 
its operations. “ If any public emergency should arise, at 
which it might be necessary to satisfy, by a tax on capital, the 
claims of a part of the nation by a contribution from such 
national resources as may, with the least injustice, be appro- 
priated to that purpose, assuredly it would not be on labour 
and skill, the foundation of all property, nor on the profits 
and savings of labour and skill, which are property itself, but 
on such possessions which can only be called property in a 
modified sense, as have, from their magnitude and their 
nature, an evident origin in violence and imposture.” Thus 
did Shelley gradually recede away from Godwin under the 
stress of circumstances. 

In one respect, however, Shelley went back to Godwin. 
He had, in Prometheus Unbound rejected the Godwinian 
theory that human perfection could be attained only 
through the proper exercise of reason. He represented 
love, cosmic love, as the one actuating principle' which 
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can transform the entire universe, abolish all impediments 

Reason a 8 a method to human progress and bring about the re- 
of human perfection, demption of man and the regeneration of 

human society. In A Philosophical View he reverted to the 
Godwinian conception. Love was, apparently, too weak a 
power successfully to cope with “ the difficult and unbending 
realities of actual life.” When we study the various steps which 
a patriot should take for bringing about the regeneration of 
society, we are at once reminded of Godwin and his insist- 
ence on the efficacy of public opinion. Like his preceptor, 
Shelley was sure that “no law or institution can last if public 
opinion be decisively against it.” Accordingly he wanted to 
educate that public opinion. He was fully conscious that 
centuries of tyranny and oppression had instilled into the 
minds of the common people the insidious poison of fanati- 
cism and error. They had rendered the oppressed masses 
passive and inert. “ The inoperative and unconscious abject- 
ness to which the purposes of a considerable mass of the 
common people had been reduced,” crushed out, as it were, 
all the manhood in their personality ; and, consequently, it is 
the imperative duty of every patriot and reformer to rouse his 
fellowmen from this unnatural stupor of ages. “ The patriot 
will, therefore, be the foremost to publish the boldest truths 
in the most fearless manner, yet without the slightest tincture 
of personal malignity.” He should thus make them fully 
aware of their present miserable condition and its remedy. In 
this work of enlightenment, the patriot and reformer 
should not work alone but “ encourage all others to the same 
efforts and assist them to the utmost of his power with the 

resources both of his intellect and his fortune.” No threat, 

» 

nor any injury should deter him from his course of action. 
The frowns of tyrants or the threats of popular fury should be 
equally despised. He should personally confront them 
with a bold face and call upon his associates “ to despise 
imprisonment and persecution and lose no opportunity of 
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bringing public opinion and the power of the tyrants into 
circumstances of perpetual contest and opposition.” 

Simultaneously with this active and vigilant system of 
opposition, the poet recommended the holding of public meet- 
ings all over the country to educate and enlighten public 
opinion and ventilate public grievances. But these meeiings 
should be deliberative rather than demonstrative. They should 
be small, enabling each person present to take an intelligent 
part in their proceedings. The Shelleyan patri it should 
always urge “ the necessity of exciting the people frequently 
to exercise their right of assembly ” thus providing a means 
of “ solemnly conveying the sense of large bodies and various 
denominations of the people in a manner the most explicit, to 
the existing depositories of power.” Such appeals of solemn 
and emphatic arguments from men of immortal genius, the 
poet was sure, will appal the enemies of mankind with the 
“stern spectacle of eternity warning time.” 

Elsewhere in the same essay the poet became much more 
explicit. The Godwinian theory of redemption through the 
illumination of the human intellect is much more fully 
explained and illustrated in these passages than anywhere else. 
“ The true patriot will endeavour to enlighten and to unite 
the nation and animate it with enthusiasm and confidence. 
For this purpose he will be indefatigable in promulgating 
political truth.” Here, as elsewhere in his Proposals for an 
Association, the poet remembered the potency, both for good 
. . and for evil, which an organisation by itself 

Associations. ° * 

possesses. Accordingly to give greater 
strength and power to the ponular cause, he, in direct opposi- 
tion to Godwdn, recommended that the divided friends of 
liberty should be “ rallied round one standard ” and made “ to 
forget the subordinate objects with regard to which they 
differ by appealing to that respecting which they are all 
agreed.” The patriot will, assuredly, “ promote such open 
confederation among men of principle and merit as may tend 
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to make their intentions and their efforts converge to a 
common centre.” But he will, at the same time (like Shelley 
in his early youth) “ discourage all secret associations which 
have a tendency, by making the nation’s will develop itself 
in a partial and premature manner, to cause tumult and 
confusion.” 

By these methods of enlightenment and systematic 
opposition, the oppressers, Shelley was confident, would become 
conscious of their powerlessness and isolation. They would 
then, reluctantly, “ concede some limited portion of the rights 
of the people.” If they did so, Shelley would exhort all 
right-thinking men to pause until they had gained enough 
experience to demand more. He would rather gain his 
object by a process of negotiations lasting over a long period 
of time than precipitate matters and plunge the entire nation 
into the throes of a civil war. 


Yet acutely conscious though Shelley was of the evil 
effects of internal commotions and civil war, he did not 
altogether preclude the necessity of armed resistance. In the 
days of his youthful enthusiasm the poet might not think 
of the possibility of such resistance but the 
8ur«ction' ght ° f In experience of his life-time had changed his 
views on this question. And strange as it 
may seem to us, he was, in this respect, closely following the 
doctrines of Godwin. This philosopher had admitted in his 
Political Justice that there can be no doubt of “the justifi- 
ableness of a whole nation having recourse to arms if a case 
can be made out in which it shall be impossible for them to 
shut out slavery in any other way.” 1 Similarly the poet 


emphatically asserted that when all peaceful means prove 
ineffectual the oppressed masses have still one weapon left. 
“ We are,” maintained Shelley, “ always to recollect that 
we possess a right beyond remonstrance. It has been 


U 


1 Political Justice, IV, i- 
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acknowledged by the most approved writers on the English 
constitution, which has, in this instance, been merely a 
declaration of the superior decisions of Eternal Justice, that 
we possess a right of resistance and the last resort of 
resistance is undoubtedly insurrection. The right of 
insurrection is derived from the employment of armed forces 
to counteract the will of the nation.” 

There are thus two Shelleys : the Shelley of Prometheus 
Unbound and the Shelley of A Philosophical View. The former 
is an out-and-out idealist, uncompromising in his attitude 
towards whatever he regards to be an impediment to human 
progress, while the latter is a realist who wants to come into 
closer grips with the actual facts of life and, conscious of the 
limitations of himself and of the universe in which he lives, 
seeks to temporize and gain practical results. 

Of these two Shelleys the first is more real than the 
second. His utterances in the magic lines of his poetry are 
more spontaneous and sincere than those of the latter. There 
is something halting in the tone of A Philosophical View of 
Reform which plainly shows that he was not perfectly at 
ease when he sought to temporise with his earlier opinions. 
It was not for nothing that the treatise was not published 
during the life-time of Shelley. It did not occupy in the 
mind of the poet that prominent place which his other works 
did. His interest did not last long. It flagged and was 
stifled in that uncongenial atmosphere of practical politics ; 
so much so, that what comes down to us is a mere draft drawn 
up in a careless, half-hearted manner. 



c 

Shelley and Godwin — Some Minor Aspects. 

Apart from the fundamental principles which Shelley 
* derived from his study of Godwin there are some very 
important, though minor, aspects of his political theory, 
in which we can distinctly trace the influence of his 
master’s ideas. 

Military organisations and military exploits, except for 

War and Military self-defence, Godwin could not tolerate. 
Organisation. “ War an q Conquest,” he pointed out, “ can- 

not be beneficial to the community. Their tendency is to 
elevate a few at the expense of the rest, and consequently 
they will never be undertaken hut when the many are the 
instruments of the few .” 1 The so-called glory which urges 
men to war and conquest, is as erroneous as other incite- 
ments based upon a false conception of national prestige 
and national security. Analysis strips them of all glamour 
and reveals the grossness of military exploits in all their 
cruelty. War is unreasonable. It is, according to Godwin, 
the crudest method for judging disputes. “ Because nations 
were susceptible of a similar weakness {viz., of being liable 
to error and of suffering their apprehensions of justice to 
be perverted by a bias in favour of themselves) and could 
find no sufficient umpire to whom to appeal, war was intro- 
duced. Men were induced deliberately to seek each other s 
life and to adjudge the controversies between them, not 
according to the dictates of reason and justice but as either 
should prove most successful in devastation and murder.” a 


i and * Political Justice, V, xvi* 
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What was, at the first instance, of rare occurrence, resorted 
to only when every other means for a pacific settlement had 
failed and exasperation and rage had reached their highest 
"limit, afterwards became frequent and habitual. It was 
soon converted into a profession and we have, since then, 
been confronted with the spectacle of “ one part of the nation 
paying another part to murder and be murdered in their 
stead.” The most trivial cause, a supposed insult or a sally 
of youthful ambition now becomes a sufficient incentive 
to plunge nations into war and deluge provinces with blood. 

The horrors of war cannot, according to Godwin, be 
adequately described. Let us visit, at least in imagination, a 
field of battle and we will, at once, be painfully aware of the 
significance of war. “ Here men deliberately destroy each 
other by thousands, without any resentment against, or even 
knowledge of, each other. The plain is strewed with death 
in all its various forms. Anguish and wounds display the 
diversified modes in which they can torment the human 
frame. Towns are burnt, ships are blown up in the air while 
the mangled limbs descend on every side ; the fields are laid 
desolate, the wives of the inhabitants exposed to brutal insult 
and their children driven forth to hunger and nakedness. 
It would be despicable to mention, along with the scenes of 
horror, and the total subversion of all ideas of moral justice 
they must occasion in the auditors and spectators, the im- 
mense treasures which are wrung in the form of taxes from 
those inhabitants whose residence is at a distance from the 
scene.” 1 

Nor is the influence of a system of military organisation 
at all salutary, both for those who are subject to its discipline, 
and those who, though exempted from such discipline, belong 
to the same community. Artless and inexperienced at the 
time of enlistment, the soldier, dragged unwillingly from 


* Political Justice, V, xvi. 
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his peaceful home into the field of battle, soon becomes a de- 
praved and unnatural being. War with him has degenerated 
into “ a trade by which a man sells his skill in murder and the 
safety of his existence for a pecuniary recompense.” He 
is brutalised by constantly reverting to the ideals of his 
profession, ideals of violence, and force which can never 
conform to righteousness and virtue. He is thus, “ cut off 
from the rest of the community, and has sentiments and a rule 
of judgment peculiar to himself.” 1 The soldier is, of all 
descriptions of men, the most completely a machine ; yet his 
profession inevitably teaches him something of dogmatism, 
swaggering and self-consequence . 2 He loses his faith in 
reason and his very dexterity and skill in arms makes 
him liable to a certain “ obliquity of understanding which 
these accomplishments are calculated to nourish .” 3 Not 
only so, the other members of the community, being accus- 
tomed for a long time to thoughts of murder and desolation, 
catch the contagion. They have no longer any distaste of 
violence nor any implicit confidence in reason and righteous- 
ness. The nation, to secure its safety, loses its soul. 

Even from his early youth, Shelley, was bitter in his 
denunciation of war and its attendant barbarities ; and the 
arguments that he adduced in favour of his contentions are, 
more or less strongly, reminiscent of Godwinian theories and 
Godwinian principles. Like Godwin, the poet was very 
emphatic in his assertion that war is not, in the least, necessary 
either for the happiness or the safety of the nation at large. It 
can never contribute to general happiness, enriching as it does 
the few at the expense of the many. The rich fatten them- 
selves on the spoils of war, gaining exclusively from the 
Wealth and extension of their nation’s boundaries. The poor, 
on the contrary, Shelley very pertinently pointed out, 

1 Political Justice, V, xix. 

* Godwin, Enquirer, Essay V. 

• Godwin, Political Justice, V, xix, 
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‘‘ purchase this wealth at the expense of their blood and labour 
and happiness and virtue. They die in battle for this infernal 
cause. Their labour supplies money and food for carrying it 
into effect ; their happiness is destroyed by the oppression they 
undergo ; their virtue is rooted out, by the depravity and vice 
that prevail throughout the army and which, under the 
present system, is perfectly unavoidable.” 1 And what is their 
recompense for all this sacrifice ? — mere glory s an elusive thing, 
“ a word, which has often served as a cloak to the ambition 
and avarice of statesmen.” 

The horrors of war left as indelible an impression on 
the mind of Shelley as it did on that of Godwin. Like his 
master, the poet also shrank from the disgusting details of 
concerted murder which goes by the name of war. And 
throughout his poetical works we get startling glimpses 
of the terrible sufferings which follow in the wake of military 
expeditions. The glare of conflagrations, the deafening peals 
of artillery, 

“ The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout, 

The ceaseless clangour and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage ; — ” 2 

“ the frantic wail of widowed love and the faint moan of the 
dying warrior ” 3 — all reveal a scene too ghastly for human 
sight to bear. And then dawn discovers a still more harrow- 
ing situation : 

“ There tracks of blood 

Even to the forest’s depth, and scattered arms, 

And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death’s self could change not, mark the dreadful path 
Of the outsallying victors : far behind, 

Black ashes note where their proud city stood .” 4 


1 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. ’ Queen Mab, IV,. 11. 43-45. 

Ci, Ibid, IV, 11. 55-57. • Queen Mab, IV, 62-67. 
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Laon of Argolis witnesses a similar scene. — “ In the midst,” 
says he, 

“ I paused, and saw, how ugly and how fell 
O Hate ! thou art, even when thy life thou shedd’st 
For Love.” 1 * * 

With a blanched face he looks upon the horrible sight, he 
observes how 

tl The combatants with rage most horrible 

Strove, and their eyes started with cracking stare, 

And impotent their tongues they lolled into the air, 

Flaccid and foamy, like a mad dog’s hanging ; 

Want and moon-madness and the pests’ swift Bane 
When its shafts smite — while yet its bow is twanging 
Have each their mark and sign — some ghastly stain 1 ” 

And in the anguish of his heart, the patriot cries out — 

u And this was thine, O war ! of hate and pain 
Thou loathed slave ! 99 3 

War is thu-s, “ the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 
the lawyer’s jest and the hired assassin’s trade.” 8 

Nor less conscious was the poet of the demoralising influence 
of war and its attendant military organisation on the minds 
of men. The description that he gave of the depraved 
condition of soldiers bears a very close resemblance to similar 
passages in Godwin’s Political Justice . Like Godwin he was 
conscious that these poor men are, almost always, dragged 
unwillingly from their happy homes. 

“ They cajole with gold, 

And promises of fame, the thoughtless youth 
Already crushed with servitude : he knows 
His wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Bepentence for his ruin, when his doom 
Is sealed in gold and blood.” 4 

1 and 8 The Revolt of Islam, VI, xvi and xvii. 

• * Queen Mab, IV, 168*70. 

♦ fbid, IV, 190*96. 
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But soon his nature undergoes a remarkable transformation. 
And soldiers, as a class, become the sinks and channels of the 
worst vice, the refuse of society, the dregs of all that is most 
vile. 


“ Their cold hearts blend 

Deceit with sternness, ignorance with pride, 

All that is mean and villainous, with rage 
Which hopelessness of good, and self-contempt, 

Alone might kindle.” 1 

They are so far brutalised that they, without a shudder, 
turn a deaf ear to the groans of their victims and sell their 
souls 


“ For the gross blessings of a patriot mob 
For the vile gratitude of heartless kings, 

And a cold world's good word — viler still. 

Much more graphic, and much more influenced by Godwin 
is the characterisation of war and its evil influence on the 
minds of men which we get in A Philosophical View of 
Reform . “When men mourn at funerals,” lamented the 
poet, “for what do they mourn in comparison with the 
calamities which they hasten with every circumstance of 
festivity to suffer and to inflict ! Visit in imagination the 
scene of a field of battle or a city taken by assault, collect 
into one group the groans and the distortions of the innumer- 
able dying, the inconsolable grief and horror of their surviving 
friends, the hellish exultation and the unnatural drunkenness 
of destruction of the conquerors, the burning of harvests and 
the obliteration of the traces of cultivation” 3 and you will, - 
assuredly, have some idea of the devastations of war. There 
is, about this passage, an unmistakable Godwinian ring which 
cannot escape even a casual student of Political Justice. 

i Queen Mab, IV, 182-86. 

■ Queen Mab, V, 211-13. 

f 4 philosophical View of Reform, 
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Moreover the poet, like his teacher, was very apprehensive 
lest military habits which had already established itself in 
the community should be perpetuated. For according to 
Shelley, and to Godwin as well, “ war, though the practice of 
it under the present state of the human species, may, in some 
instances, be unavoidable, is an idea pregnant with calamity 
and vice.” 1 Especially pernicious is its effect on the character 
of the soldiers themselves. “ Prom the moment that a man is 
a soldier, he becomes a slave. He is taught obedience ; his 
will is no longer, which is the most sound prerogative of men, 
guided by his own judgment. He is taught to despise 
human life and human suffering.... He is more degraded than 
a murderer ; he is like the bloody knife which has stabbed 
and feels not : a murderer we may abhor and despise ; a 
soldier, is, by profession, beyond abhorrence and below 
contempt.” 2 As we read this denunciation of military 
organisation and its evil influence we are at once reminded of 
The Enquirer^ Essay V, where Godwin puts forth all his 
strength of sarcasm to heap contempt and ignominy upon the 
entire military profession. 

Equally conscious was Shelley of the evil influence of war 
on the community at large. “War,” he significantly pointed 
out, “waged from whatever motive, extinguishes the sentiment 
of reason and justice in the mind. The motive is forgotten, or 
only adverted to in a mechanical and habitual manner. A 
sentiment of confidence in brute force and in a contempt of 
death and danger is considered the highest virtue, when in 
truth, and however indispensable, they are merely the means 
and the instrument, highly capable of being perverted to 
.destroy the cause they were assumed to promote.” 3 After 
centuries of insensate militarism, the Great War with its 
attendant horrors has but recently opened the eyes of men 
to the truth of what Shelley wrote a hundred years ago. 

1 Political Justice, V, xix. 

8 and 3 A Philosophical View of Reform. 

V> 
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Godwin devoted an entire Book 1 of his Political Justice 
to a consideration of Opinion as a Subject 
Thought. Llberty ° f of Political Institution. He looked at the 
question from all points of view and arrived 
at the conclusion that “ all which can be asked, on the part; 
of a government, in behalf of morality and virtue, is a clear 
stage upon which for them to exert their own energies and 
perhaps some restraint, for the present, upon the violent 
disturbers of the peace of society so that the efforts of these 
principles may be allowed to go on uninterrupted to their 
genuine conclusion.” 2 He was thus an out-and-out supporter 
of absolute freedom of thought and expression. 

He was fully conscious of the weapon, terrible in its 
efficacy for stifling independent speculation, which the 
law of libel puts into the bands of established authority. 
These rules and regulations, he very pertinently pointed out, 
are always “ a continual instrument of usurpation and 
injustice to the ruling party.” Couched as they are in an 
ambiguous language they are liable to very wide interpreta- 
tion and, the interest of the judge and the prosecutor being, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the case, the same, the 
accused is placed in a very dangerous situation. He can expect 
little justice from them. “ No reasonings will appear fair to 
them but such as are futile. If I speak with energy, they will 
deem me inflammatory ; and if I describe censurable pro- 
ceedings in plain and homely but pointed language, they will 
cry out upon me as a buffoon.” Moreover, expression of 
opinion is hedged round by so many restrictions as to make 
it very difficult, if not impossible, for any thinker to urge his 
point of view effectively. The writer must be logical and not , 
eloquent. Though keenly alive to the absurdity of the 
established opinion he must restrain his sense of humour and 
carefully desist from producing feelings of ridicule in his 
readers. “It were better,” exclaimed Godwin, “to forbid me 


1 Book VI. 


Political Justice, VI, 
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the discussion of the subject altogether than to forbid me 
to describe it in the manner I conceive to be most suitable to 
its merits.” 1 

The same difficulties impressed themselves on the mind 
of Shelley. He was literally amazed that his countrymen 
should still boast of the “ Liberty of the Press,” when they saw 
it “ successfully muzzled and outraged by the lawyers of the 
Crown ” ; and proceeded to analyse the interpretation given to 
the word “ libel ” by legal authorities. Like Godwin, he very 
significantly pointed out that the terms which are specially 
associated with libel are too vague and indefinite. “ Is not 
law with them,” protested the poet, “ as clay in the potter’s 
hand ? ” And he proceeded to describe how “ it is impossible 
to express yourself displeased at certain proceedings of 
Government, or the individuals who conduct it without utter- 
ing a reproach. We cannot honestly point out a proper 
remedy of grievances with safety, because the very mention 
of these grievances will be reproachful to the personages who 
countenance them ; and therefore will come under a definition 
of libel.” Under these circumstances the poet was entirely 
justified when he asked, “ Is there anything like the liberty 
of the press in restrictions so positive yet pliant as these ? ” 
Naturally he came to the inevitable conclusion that “ the little 
freedom we enjoy in this most important point comes from 
the clemency of our rulers, or their fear, lest public opinion, 
alarmed at the discovery of its enslaved state, should vio- 
lently assert a right to extension and diffusion.” 2 

Equally unreasonable, according to Godwin, is the system 
of religious conformity. “ One of the most striking instances 
of the injurious effects of the political patronage of opinion 
as it at present exists in the world, is to be found in the 
system of religious conformity.” It is pernicious. It takes 
away from men their liberty of thought and creates a 

Political Justice, VI, vi, 3 Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 
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concourse of hypocrites. Men are fettered at the very outset 
by having a code of propositions put into their hand, in a 
conformity to which all their enquiries must terminate; 
and they are further taught, indirectly though it be, that 
although they may not believe in certain principles, they may 
subscribe to them provided they refrain from questioning 
their truth. From a discussion of these aspects of the 
question, Godwin finally came to hold that “if public 
worship be conformable to reason, reason without doubt 
will prove adequate to its vindication and support. If 
it be from God, it is profanation to imagine that it stands in 
need of the alliance of the state.” 1 

His arguments receive greater weight from a consi- 
deration of more fundamental principles. Godwin was a bitter 
opponent of the political superintendence of all types of 
opinion. From the standpoint of an utilitarian thinker he 
was very careful to point out that society in its corporate 
capacity, being liable to be fettered by the prejudices and 
weaknesses of its leaders, cannot always arrive at a just 
and wise conclusion and as such it should not be allowed to 
control opinion. Nor can it improve opinion, for opinions are 
based upon the perceptions of the understanding which cannot 
be coerced into conformity. Its regulations cannot regulate 
in the proper sense of the term, specially if they directly 
contradict the propensities and the spirit of the nation. 

Moreover such attempts at regulating public opinion is 
very harmful to society. It checks the progress of know- 
ledge and effectively retards reforms. “ Considered with a 
view to the introduction of any favourable changes in society 
it is altogether impotent. But though it be inadequate to, 
change, it is powerful to prolong.” Not only so, such superin- 
tendence of public opinion produces mental torpor and 
imbecility. “ He that, in any degree consigns to another the 


r Political Justice, VI, ii. 
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task of dictating his opinions and his conduct, will cease to 
enquire for himself or his enquiries will be languid. He will 
accept opinions without understanding them, learning them 
by rote as it were.” In fact, “ a system inviting men to the 
profession of certain opinions by the proffer of a reward and 
deterring them from a severe examination of their justice by 
penalties and disabilities does not content itself with habi- 
tually unnerving the mind of the great mass of mankind 
through all its ranks but provides for its own continuance by 
debauching and terrifying the few individuals, who, in the 
midst of the general emasculation, might still retain their 
curiosity and love of enterprises.” 1 

Equally strong was Shelley in his condemnation of reli- 
gious establishments and the system of religious conformity. 
He was specially bitter against disabilities which are inflicted 
upon men on account of their religion. “What benefit can 
we derive from persecuting men for their religious opinions ? ” 
asked the poet. “Why do we persecute them? — to make 
them believe as we do ? Can anything be more barbarous or 
foolish ? ” And like his master Godwin, the poet was emphatic 
in his assertion that coercion or the imposition of religious 
tests can only create hypocrites and not believers. “ Although 
we may make people say they believe as we do, they will 
not in their hearts do any such thing, indeed they cannot ; 
this devilish method can only make them false hypo- 
crites.” Belief, according to Shelley and Godwin alike, is 
an involuntary act based upon a perception of truth. It 
cannot be imposed upon any individual. No amount of 
persecution can really alter a man’s opinion. It is altered 
Only when you persuade him that your opinion is right 
and true, and this can be done by an appeal to his 
reason alone, not by anything else . 2 Strongly imbued with 
the idea that rewards and punishment can have reference 

1 Political Justice, VI, i. 

* Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 
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only to voluntary acts, Shelley could not possibly understand 
“ how merit or demerit can be attached to what is distinct 
from that faculty of the mind whose presence is essential 
to their being.” 1 He, consequently, considered all disabilities 
suffered on account of faith to be unjustifiable. “To take 
away a man’s rights and privileges, to call him a heretic or 
to think worse of him, when, at the same time, you cannot 
help owning that he has committed no fault is the grossest 
tyranny and intoleration .” 2 And in terms strongly remini- 
scent of Godwin he concluded : “ Either the Christian religion 
is true or it is false. If true, it comes from God, and its 
authenticity can admit of dispute and doubt, no further than 
its Omnipotent Author is willing to allow; — if true, it admits 
of rational proof and is capable of being placed equally 
beyond controversy.” 

Unlike Godwin, however, Shelley did not look at the 
question from the utilitarian standpoint at all. He did 
not argue whether it is possible for society to regulate 
public opinion or whether even if it is possible, it checks 
human progress or not. He did not expatiate upon the perni- 
cious influence of such censorship upon the mental develop- 
ment of man. On the contrary, he took his stand on far other 
principles — principles more idealistic in nature than what are 
suggested by Godwin in his Political Justice. But even when 
he viewed the whole problem from an idealistic standpoint, 
he could not escape the influence of his master. Godwin had, 
time and again, enunciated the theory that “ truth and virtue 
are competent to fight their own battles. They do not need 
to be nursed and patronised by the hand of power .” 8 Taking 
his cue from him, his disciple Shelley was very emphatic in 
his view that “ that which is false will utimately be contro- 
verted by its own falsehood. That which is true needs but 

1 Shelley, Letter to Lord Ellenborougb. 

* Shelley, Address to the Irish People. 

5 Political Justice, VI, i. 
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publicity to be acknowledged. It is ever a proof that the 
falsehood of a proposition is felt by those who use power and 
coercion, not reasoning and persuasion, to procure its admis- 
sion.” Again: “Falsehood skulks in holes and corners, ‘it 
lets I dare not wait upon I would, like the poor cat in the 
adage,’ except when it has power, and then, as it was a 
coward, it is a tyrant ; but the eagle eye of truth darts 
through the undazzling sun-beam of the immutable and just, 
gathering thence wherewith to vivify and illuminate a 
universe ! ” 1 

The second fundamental principle on which Shelley based 
all his arguments in favour of toleration is the inherent right 
of man to think and express his thoughts. In his case also 
he was profoundly influenced by Godwinian doctrines. One 
of the reasons why Political Justice denounces the censorship 
of public opinion is that it prevents the free use of reason 
and produces intellectual inertia . 2 And throughout the 
treatise the one principle on which Godwin laid special 
emphasis is the intellectual nature of man and his duty and 
right to develop it. No theory and no ideal can even receive 
the approbation of this thinker unless and until it passes this 
test. In Shelley also, we find a similar insistence on the 
important part that reason plays in the development of 
human character. “ Man has a heart to feel, a brain to 
think, and a tongue to utter. The laws of his moral as of his 
physical nature are immutable, as is everything of nature ; 
nor can the ephemeral institutions of human society take 
away those rights, annihilate or strengthen the duties that 
have for their basis the imperishable relations of his constitu- 
tion.” 3 Man has, therefore, a right to unrestricted liberty 

1 Shelley, Letter to Lord Ellenborough. This passage is closely modelled on what 
Shelley said in his Proposals for an Association ‘ ‘ The eye of virtue, eagle-like, darts 
through the undazzling beam of eternal truth, and from the undiminished fountain of its 
purity, gathers wherewith to vivify and illuminate a universe.’ 

9 Political Justice, VI, i. 

8 Shelley, Proposals for an Association of Philanthropists for Ireland* 
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of discussion . 1 He has “ not only a right to express his 
thoughts but it is his duty to do so ; ” 2 and, consequently, 
Government, being “ a delegation of individuals for the 
purpose of securing their rights, can have no undelegated 
power of restraining the expression of their opinion .” 3 4 The 
poet lamented indeed that eiedulity and fanaticism had, for 
ages, stifled the independent speculations of man, that “ impli- 
cit faith and fearless enquiry have, in all ages, been irrecon- 
cilable enemies ; ” i and he recommended the widest tolera- 
tion of opinion, holding that no person is accountable for 
his belief or unbelief if his actions are virtuous and 
moral . 5 

The poet reached the height of his eloquence in his 
address to Lord Ellenborough on the question of the trial and 
conviction of Mr. Eaton and his words tingled with righteous 
indignation when he appealed to the Noble Lord to consider 
the dire consequences of his legal interpretation. “ I will 
demand,” exclaimed Shelley, “if that man is not rather 
entitled to the respect than the discountenance of society, 
who, by disputing a received doctrine, either proves its false- 
hood and inutility, thereby aiming at the abolition of what is 
false and useless, or gives to its adherents an opportunity of 
establishing its excellence and truth. — Surely this can be no 
crime. Surely the individual who devotes his time to fearless 
and unrestricted enquiry into the grand questions arising out 
of our moral nature, ought rather to receive the patronage, 
than encounter the vengeance, of an enlightened legislature. 
I would have you know, my Lord, that fetters of iron cannot 
bind or subdue the soul of virtue. Erom the damps and solitude 
of its dungeon, it ascends free and undaunted, whither thine* 

1 Shelley, Declaration of Eights, XII. 

a lbid t XIII. 

3 Ibid , XXII. 

4 Shelley, Letter to Lord Ellenborough. 

5 C/. Shelley, Address to the Irish People, 
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from the pompous seat of judgment, dare not soar, t do not 
warn you to beware lest youi profession as a Christian should 
make you forget that you are a man ; — but I warn you against 
festinating that period, which, under the present coercive 
system, is too rapidly maturing, when the seats of justice 
shall be the seats of venality and slavishness and the cells of 
Newgate become the abode of all that is honourable and true.’* 


16 
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Godwin’s Opinion on Marriage. 

The following quotations illustrate Godwin’s attitude 
towards marriage and incidentally show how Shelley echoes 
him: — 

“ Another article which belongs to the subject of co-opera- 
tion, is cohabitation. The evils attendant on this practice are 
obvious. Cohabitation is inimical to that fortitude which 
should accustom a man, in his actions as well as in his opini- 
ons, to judge for himself and feel competent to the discharge 
of his own duties. Add to this, that it is absurd to expect 
the inclinations and wishes of two human beings to coincide 
through any long period of time. To oblige them to act and 
to live together, is to subject them to some, inevitable portion 
of thwarting, bickering and unhappiness ” 

“ The evil of marriage, as it is practised in European 
countries extends further than we have yet described. The 
method is, for a thoughtless and romantic youth of each sex 
to come together, to see each other for a few times and under 
circumstances full of delusion, and then to vow eternal attach- 
ment. "What is the consequence of this ? In almost every 
instance they find themselves deceived. They are reduced to 
make the best of an irretrievable mistake. They are led to 
conceive it their wisest policy to shut their eyes upon realities, 
happy if, by any perversion of intellect, they can persuade 
themselves that they were right in their first crude opinioh 
of their companion. The institution of marriage is a system 
of fraud, and men who carefully mislead their judgments in 
the daily affair of their life, must always have a crippled 
judgment in every, other concern. "We ought tp dismiss 
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our mistake as soon as it is detected ; but we are taught to 
cherish it. We ought to be incessant in our search after virtue 
and worth ; but we are taught to check our enquiry and shut 
our eyes on the plainest facts....” 

“ The abolition of marriage in the form now practised 
will be attended with no evils... It really happens in this, as 
in other cases, that the positive laws which are made to restrain 
our vices, irritate and multiply them. Not to say, that the 
same sentiments of justice and happiness, which, in a state of 
equality would destroy our relish for expensive gratifications, 
would decrease our inordinate appetites of every kind and lead 
us universally to prefer the pleasures of intellect, to the 
pleasures of sense....” 

“ Certainly no ties ought to be imposed on either party, 
preventing them from quitting the attachment, whenever 
their judgment directs them to quit it.” 


Political Justice, VIII, viii. 




“ VINAYA-SAMUKASE ” IN ASOKA’S BHABRU EDICT: 
ITS IDENTIFICATION 


BY 

Sailendranath Mitra 

Vinaya-samukase, as is well-known to Asokan scholars, is 
the title of the first of the seven select Buddhist tracts 
recommended by Asoka in his Bhabru Edict. Various sugges- 
tions have been offered from time to time by different scholars 
regarding its identification, none of which, however, have so 
far proved convincing. In their treatment of the subject, they 
have either indulged in guess-work or been guided by extraneous 
evidence only, and none of them have seriously tried to 
take the cue from the text of the Bhabru Edict as a whole. 
Thus, Edmunds ( Buddhist Bibliography, San Francisco, 
1904), who identified Vinaya-samukase with the Dham- 
macakkapavattana-sutta, the First Sermon of the Buddha, 
looked mainly to the correspondence of the inscriptional 
term samukase with the Pali samukkarrisikci occurring in 
sdmukkamsika dhammadesand, an expression applied to the 
Four Noble Truths, the subject-matter of the First Sermon ; 
he totally ignored the disparity between vinaya of the 
inscription and dhammadesand of the Pali. Long ago, the 
late Prof. Rhys Davids had sought to identify the tract 
with the Patimokkha, on the ground that it constituted the 
Vinaya par excellence. Ten years back, I myself had suggested 
an identification (I A, xlviii, 1919, pp. 8-13) with the Sappurisa- 
sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, on the basis' of a somewhat 
leese similarity of implication between the inscriptional 
term and the expression vinayadharattena attanam ukkamseti 
of that Sutta. D. R. Bhandarkar ( ASoka , pp. 86-88) surmises 
that the tract contemplated by Vinayasamukase is the Tuvattaka- 
suiia of thb Sutta-nipata, on the strength of the occurrence 
there of * the words patipada and patimokkha and further 
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because it happens to be one of the four Suttas mentioned in 
a stock-list in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, three of 
which can be clearly identified with three of the Dhamma- 
pariyayas mentioned by Asoka. Ingenious though his suggestion 
is, his identification is not in keeping with the sense of the 
word Vinayasamukase, which, as I shall show, can be best inter- 
preted by a close parallel that exists in Pali literature. Barua 
suggested ( JRAS , 1.915, p. 809) that the Sigalovada-suttanta 
of the Digha Nikaya was the discourse implied by Vinaya- 
samukase, mainly on the following grounds: — (i) that the 
Suttanta has been traditionally known as gihivinaya, ( ii ) that 
it characterises itself as ariyassa vinaya, and (in) that it pre- 
supposes the principal tenets of Asoka’s Dhamma. But, 
although the Sigalovada-suttanta may account for some of the 
tenets of that Dhamma, it does not fully comprehend the 
purpose of the Bhabrti Edict, which, as a matter of fact, is 
addressed to the Sangha, and, as such, is concerned with 
bhikkhus and bhikkhunls first and with gihls — upasakas and 
upasikas — next. Again, if it be suggested that the Anumana- 
sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya is the right text, on the ground 
that it was known to the ancients as bhikkhu-vinaya 1 , even then 
it may be pointed out that it would equally fall short of the 
purpose of the Bhabru Edict, for while the Sutta applies to 
bhikkhus and bhikkhunls, it is not concerned with upasakas and 
upasikas. 

I have now come across a tract in the AUguttara Nikaya 
(Pt. I, Atthavasa-vagga, §§ L-2, pp. 98-100) which is not only 
in consonance with the real purpose of the Bhabru Edict, 
but also admirably answers to Asoka’s Vinaya-samukase for 
more reasons than one. First, it is pre-eminently a Vinaya 
tract, as is clearly proved by its colophon which reads Vinaye 
peyyalarp nitthitavp 2 Secondly, it is the only tract discovered 
in the Pali canon that formulates a mdtika to co-ordinate the 
promiscuous Vinaya discourses. Thirdly, it supplies the textual 

* 8ee Commentary, • See AAguttara (P.T.8.), Pt. I, p. 100, to, 1. 
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basis of the Bhabru Edict, both as regards its wording and 
its purpose. So far as textual correspondence goes, the following 
similarities are remarkable : 

Bhabru. Anguttara. 

1. Priyadasi laja MBgadhe saHigharn 1. Tathagatena...paii&attain....sang-' 
abhivadetunam aha apabadhatam hasuttbutaya Bangba-phasutaya. 
ca phasu-vihalatarp ca^l. 1). 

2. Vidite ve bhaipte avatake hama 2. Appasann&nam pasadaya pasan- 
Budhasi Dharpmasi Samghasi ti nanaip bhiyyo bhavaya. 
galave carp prasade ca (1. 2). 

3. E cu kho bhaipte hamiyaye diseya 3. Dve ’me bhikkhave atthavase 

* hevarp sudhamrnc cila-thitike paticca Tathagatena savakanaip 
hosati ’ ti (11. 3-4). sikkhapadarp pan&attaip 

tinavattharako pannatto 

saddhammatfchitiya vinayamig- 
gahaya. 

4. Efcani bhamte dharuma-paliyayani 4. Bhikkhunam phasuviharaya 

ichami kimti bahuke bhikhu-paye gihlnaip anukampaya. 

ca bhikhuniye ca abhikhinam 
suneyu ca upadhalayeyu ca. 
hevaipmeva up&saka ca upasika 
ca (11. 6-8). 

It is needless to dilate upon the textual correspondence, 
which is striking. What is further interesting is that there is a 
close kinship of form and meaning between vinaya-samukase of 
the inscription and vinaydnuggaha of the Pali passage (No. 3 
above). Samukase is the Asokan-Magadhi counterpart of Pali 

1 Taken by itself, we obd quite appreciate Barua’s suggestion {JR AS, 1916, p. 809), 
H&Mlj, that the .tatement tallies with that in the Mahaparinibbana-suttanta (Dtgha II, 
p 72), which reads : “R*j* bbante Magadho Aiatasattu Vedehiputto Bhagavato pSde suras* 
vandati, app&b&dhaip app&ta&kam lahuttbSnam balaip pMsu-viharaip pucchat. But it 
matt be remembered that it is the well-being of the Buddha, and not of the Saftgba. that 
is the question in the Dlgha passage, whereas the Ahguttara tract prescribes for the well- 
being of the Sahgha (tangha-sutthutaya sangha-pMsutaya), and, as such, >. quite appro- 
pxiate aud more closely related to fcbe Bhabru passage. 
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samukkarpso (Skt . sam + utkarsah), 1 ‘ turning up, drawing up‘, 
properly,’ ‘sifting’; and anuggaha 2 (=Skt. anu+grah) 
means ‘taking up.’ It is clear that the words are synonymous. 
Vinaya-samukase, therefore, means ‘ taking up (i.e., following 
the rules) of the Vinaya,’ in other words, ‘ proper sifting or 
comprehension of the Vinaya. ’ 

The rationale of the proposed identification will be clear 
when we consider that the seven tracts recommended in the 
Bhabru Edict were those passages which, in the opinion of 
Asoka, were of fundamental importance for the long duration 
of Buddhism and the well-being of the whole Buddhist com- 
munity, and further, that just as the Rathavinita-sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, identified with the Upatisa-pasine of Asoka, 
foreshadows the character of Buddhism in Buddhadatta’s Abhi- 
dhamm&vatara and Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, even so does 
the Anguttara tract on Vinaya, which is now identified with 
Vinaya-samukase, adumbrate the form of the Vinaya which 
we possess at present. In other words, the Vinaya tract in the 
Anguttara marks a stage in the development of Buddhist literature 
which is prior to the development of the texts of the Vinaya as a 
distinct division of the canon, and this is borne out by the 
tradition that Vinaya grew out of the collection of Sutta 
materials. 

For facility of comparison, the full text of the Bhabru 
Edict and of the Vinaya tract in the Anguttara are appended 
hereto : — 


I 

The BhIbrP Edict. 

1 Pr[i]yadas[i] l[a]ja Magadhe samgharp abbivade[tu]naip 5ha 
ap[a]badhataip ca phasu-vihalatam ca[.] 


* See Childers’ Pali Dictionary , sub voce ‘ samukkaipaika,’ where ukkafpsika has been 
explained as uddharitva gahita . As such, it becomes the same as uggahitd. 

8 Bee P.T.S. Dictionary, sub voce. 
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2 Vidite v[e] bhamte avatake h[a]ma Budhasi Dhammasi 

Samghasi ti galave cam prasade ca [.] E keci bhamte 

3 Bhagavata Buddhe[na] bhasite sarve se subhasite va [.] Ecu 

kho bhamte hamiyaye diseya ‘ hevam sadhamme 

4 cil[a-thi]tike hosati ’ ti alahami hakam tarp v[a]tave [.] Imani 

bhamtfe dhajmma-paliyayani [:] Vinaya-samukasef,] 

5 Aliya-vasani [,] Anagata-bhayani [,] Muni-gatha [,] Moneya-sute 

[»J Upatisa-pasine [,] e ca Laghulo- 

6 vade musa-vadam adhigicya Bhagavata Buddhena bhasite [. j 

Etani bhamte dhamma-paliyayani ichami 

7 kimti bahuke bhikhu-[p]aye ca bhikhuniye c[a] abhikhinam 

sun[e]yu ca upadhal[ajyeyu ca [,] 

8 hevammeva upasaka ca upasika ca f .] Eteni bhamte imam likha- 

[pa]yami abhipretam me janamtu ti [.] 

II 

The Atthavasa vagga [ § § 1-2]. 

[Anguttara-nieaya, Part I. Duka-nipata, xviii, 1-2, pp. 98-100.] 

1. Dve ’me bhikkhave atthavase paticca Tathagatena savakanam 
sikkhapadam pannattam. 1 
Katame dve ? 

Sangha-sutthutaya 2 sangha-phasutaya : ...pe... 

Dummankunam puggalanam niggahaya pesalanaip bhikkhunaip phasu- 
viharaya : ...pe... 

Ditthadhammikanam asavanam 3 veranam vajjanam bhayanaip 
akusalanam dhammanam samvaraya samparayikanarp asavanam 4 veranam 
vajjanam bhayanam akusalanam dhammanam patighataya : ...pe... 

Gihlnarp anukampaya 5 papicchanain pakkhupacchedaya 6 : ,,.pe... 

1 The Commentary explains : sikkhd-kotthdso thapito . 

* Sanghassa sutthu bhdvdya , ‘ sutthu bhante ’ ti vatvd sampaticchanatthdyd ti attho 
(Com.). From Sahgha-sutthutdya down to patighataya , cf. Ahg. Pt, V, p. 70 (xxxi, 2-3). 

8 Ditthadhamme imasmim yeva attabhaze vitihkama-paccayd patiladdhdnaqi vadha- 
*b%ndhana-garahadmam dukkha-dhamma-sankhdtdnam asavdnayi (Com.). 

4 Tath&rupanam eva apayika-dukkha-sankhatdnam sampardye uppajjanaka*asavonam 
ca (Com.). 

8 Gihtsu ujjhdyantesu pannatta-sikkhdpadcm gihinatp anukampaya paMattarri nartta 
(Com.). 

« 1 Pdpicchd pakkharp nissaya sanghai ? i bhindeyyufp ’ Hi tesarp pakkhacchedanatthdya 

(Com.). 
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Appasannanam pasadaya pasannanam bhiyyo bhavaya : ...pe... 

Saddbammatthitiya vinayanuggahaya. 1 

Ime kho bhikkhave dve atthavase paticca Tathagatena savakanam 
sikkhapadam pannattan ti. 

2. Dve 'me bhikkhave atthavase paticca Tathagatena savakanam 

patimokkbam 2 * pannattam p e [as in § 1]. 

patimokkbuddesa pannatta ,, 

patimokkha-thapanam a pannattam ,, 

pavarana pannatta , , 

pavarana-thapanam pannattam 

tajjahiy akammam pannattam ,, 

nissay akammam pannattam ,, 

pabbajaniyakammam pannattam ,, 

patisaraniy akammam 4 pannattam ,, 

ukkhepaniv akammam pannattam , , 

parivasadanam pannattam ,, 

mulaya patikassanam pannattam . ,, 

manattadanam pafinattaip , , 

abbhanarp pannattam ,, 

vosaraniyam pannattam ,, 

nissaraniyam pannattam 

upasampada pannatta 

nattikammam panfiattam , , 

nattidutiy akammam pafinattam ,, 

fiatticatutthakammam pannattam ,, 

appaMatte pannattam ,, 

pafiftatte nnuppannattain ,, 

sammukha-vinayo r> pannatto , , 

1 Parfcavidhass&pi vinayassa anuganhanatthdya (Com.)* Cf. Vin. III. 21. See also 
A fig., Ft. V, p. 70, where the commentator understands by vinaydnuggahdya Dotbing but 
tbe whole Vinaya : sikkhdpoda-panfiattiyd soti-saipvora.vinayo pahana-vinayo samatha . 
vinayo paflrtatti-vinayo ti catubiddha-vinayo anuggahUo hoti upatthambhito supatthambhito, 
tena vuttarp vinaydnuggahdyd ti. 

* Duvtdham pdtimokkham , bhikkhu-pdtimokkham bhikkhun'i-patimokkhaip (Com.). 

9 See Ang Pt. V, p. 70 (xxxi. 4). 

* Gihinam akkosakassa Sudhammattherassa patiidraniydkammarp (Com.). Sudham- 
ma, who had his own reasons to rebuke the gihls, was asked by tbe Buddha to beg pardon 
of Inbse gihls, and the procedure of begging such pardon of householders came to be known 
as patis&raniya-kamma . 

* For this and the succeeding items, cf. Majjhinia Nikdya t II, pp, 245 251 (Sfima* 
g&ma*8ut|a), and Vinaya , II. 89, 
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sati-vinayo 

pafiflatto..., 

amulha-vinayo 

paMatto 

patinnatakaran ant 

paMattam 

yebbhuyyasika 

pannatta 

tassapapiyyasika, 

pannatta 

tinavattharako 

panfiatto 


Katame dve ? 

Sangha-sutthutaya sangha-pha9utaya:...dummankunarn puggalanarp 

niggahaya pesalanam bhikkhunarp phasuviharaya [as in § 1], 

Ime kho bhikkhave dve atthavase paticca Tathagatena savakanain tina- 
vattharako pafiflatto ti. 


Vinaye peyyalam nitthitam. 1 


1 This occurs as an additional expression in the Phayre MS. (in Burmese writing), 
in the India Office Library. 




STUDIES IN JATAKAS 

CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. 

The Jataka Chronology : Epic , Pauranika and Vedic traditions 
compared with those of the Jatakas ; a criticism of their 
merits, etc. 

One of the essential problems, with which we ought to 
concern ourselves in a work on political history, is undoubtedly 
the problem of chronology. Nobody, who has the least 
familiarity with the Buddhist Birth-stories, need be told 
what a disillusionment will await him, if he expects any- 
thing like a systematic chronological framework from such 
a class of literature. All that a careful and patient 
researcher can reasonably expect to discover, is a number 
of clues, hints, or data only, bound to be somewhat vague 
and incoherent in most cases, which may, however, prove 
really valuable in the rearrangement of the loose and 
detached facts of political history, supplied by tradition, on a 
truly scientific basis. It is not difficult to see that the kings 
and princes, mentioned in the Jataka literature, did not 
belong to a single period of time, but that they were often 
wide apart from one another in respect of age. Thus several 
chronological strata are only dimly recognisable in them, 
if we take the help of the traditions, embodied in the Yedic 
and Pauranika literatures, though the historical value of the 
latter may always be questioned, not without some reason, 
by all scholars who are aware of the fanciful and imaginative 
character of most of our ancient literary works. We do not 
deny that the merits of our findings in this respect must be 
of a dubious character, as we cannot verify the indigenous 
literary evidences of this period by the application of such 
comparatively sure tests as, for instance, are furnished by 
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epigraphy and the accounts of foreign travellers. Nevertheless, 
we firmly hold that an investigation into the political history 
of the far-off ages may not be altogether fruitless, though 
unfortunately in this connection there is no other alternative 
than to exploit literary evidence as our only source of 
information. The most important reason why Indian 
literary materials, so far as historical purposes are concerned, 
are generally held in disfavour by scholars, is that the dates 
of the composition of most of the works which represent 
ancient tradition, are either unknown, or are subjects of keen 
speculation, often devoid of any positive data to help in 
our investigations. In India tradition is quickly formed, 
but unfortunately it is rarely preserved in its original* shape. 
It goes on receiving accretions from age to age, so that 
ultimately a great gulf is created between truth and its 
representation, between the original tradition and the bewilder- 
ing forest of accumulated wisdom in which it gradually 
loses itself. The Jataka texts are not an exception to this 
general rule. The present form in which we get them is a 
sort of commentary, a literary manipulation which may 
have grown out of the labours of a certain scholar or scholars 
in the 5th century A.D. or even later. (See Prof. Winternitz’s 
article on the Jatakas, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Yol. VII.) But it is indeed not a small consola- 
tion to know that certain portions in the present compilation 
of the Jataka texts may be almost definitely pointed out in a 
general way as being the oldest, the nuclei to which later ad- 
ditions and embellishments have been bodily introduced. Even 
Dr. Winternitz who holds quite a moderate view with regard 
to the antiquity of the Buddhist Jatakas has been forced in 
the face of archaeological evidence of a compelling character 
to admit that there can be no doubt, whatsoever, that in spite 
of its later date the commentary has made use of very old 
materials. “At any rate it can be proved that already in the 
3rd or 2nd century B. C., some of the Jataka stories were 
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’told just as we find them in our Jataka commentary” (E. R. 
E., Yol. VII, p. 492). Even some of the longest and latest of 
the Jataka stories ‘were already selected for illustration on the 
bas-relief of the 3rd century B. C.’ Now, if certain stories 
had already attained such a degree of celebrity and promi- 
nence in the 3rd century B.C. that they could be easily selected 
as fit themes for artistic representation on stone in that age, 
it will be reasonable to hold that they had been familiar to 
the people for a fairly long period of time. Under these 
circumstances the statement that ‘the Buddha taught both 
by sutras and stanzas and by legend and Jatakas,’ which we 
come across in the Saddharma Pundarlka (S. B. E.,XXI, p. 44, 
II. 44) may be regarded as largely founded in fact. Those 
elements in a Jataka story, however, which admittedly belong 
to a subsequent period of our history, I mean those elements 
which go to the making of its outer framework, as defined 
by Prof. Rhys Davids, should not be assigned to the same 
position of importance as the atltavatthu portions constituted 
by gathas and prose-commentaries which are decidedly much 
older. It seems that no new evidence has so far been 
adduced to antagonise the view, held by Prof. Rhys Davids, 
that the political and social conditions, depicted in the 
Jatakas, ‘ refer for the most part to the state of things that exist- 
ed in N. India in or before the Buddha’s time’ (Buddhist 
India, p. 207). According to Dr. Biihler also the Jatakas 
‘do not describe the condition of India in the 3rd or 4th 
century B. C., but an older one ’ (Proceedings of the Royal 
Academy at Gottingen, 1897 and 1901, Bud. India, p. 202). 
It is needless to refer to Richard Pick in this connection, 
for, it is well-known that his luminous work on the social 
Organisation in Buddha’s time is based almost entirely on the 
evidence of the Jataka stories. It should, however, be 
mentioned in this connection that the tradition recorded in 
the atltavatthu portions of the Jataka texts apparently relate 
not to the time of the Buddha, but to a more ancient 
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chronological stratum of our history. It is difficult to believe 
that the past tradition has been preserved in its original form 
and that it was not reshaped and modified by the general 
outlook of the Buddha’s age. We must admit that in the 
absence of the oldest literary forms of the Jataka stories 
which may have been safely assigned to the 6th century B.C. 
or earlier, our estimate of the present texts as a source of 
history for the pre- Buddha period, should be, to say the least, 
extremely moderate. We should not also forget the real 
distinction that subsists between folklore and history although 
it is undeniable that valuable historical data, as in the case 
of the Jataka stories, may be often discerned in the former. 

The dynastic portions in the Puranas are believed by 
some scholars (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. x-xi) 
to have been constituted by slokas, originally composed in 
Prakrit, or in Pali, ‘either originally or perhaps more 
probably by conversion.’ This theory may usefully serve 
as the starting-point of a comprehensive enquiry into the 
entire body of ancient Indian tradition, which was originally 
current in popular literary forms, but which was added to, 
modified or transformed by successive schools of writers suiting 
the requirements of the different ages and in conformity with 
divergent ideals, sectarian or national. In this chapter we 
propose to confine our attention to the Pali tradition embodied 
in the Buddhist Jatakas alone and point out its kinship to 
matters of an allied character to be found in the Puranas, 
the epics, etc. We find that “ famous kings in the epics 
and Puranas were Mandhatr, Hariscandra, Sagara, Bhagl- 
ratha, Dasaracha and Rama of Ayodhya ; Sasabindu and 
Arjuna Kartavirya among Yadavas ; Dusyanta, Bharata, 
Ajamifiha, Kuru and Santanu among Pauravas ; Janhu 
and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; Divodasa and Pratardana of 
Kail ; Yasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha ; Marutta, 
Avlksita and Trpabindu of the Vaisala kingdom ; and Usinara 
and Sivi of the Panjab Anavas.” (Pargiter’s Ancient Indian 
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Historical Tradition, pp. 6-7.) 4nd again, “ eulogistic ballads 
are found as those in praise of Arjuna Kartavlrya, etc.,” 
in the Purapas (ibid, pp. 15-1). Now, let us see how many 
of these names are to be found in the Jatakas. Ajjuna of the 
thousand arms is mentioned in the Sarabhanga Jataka, No. 
522, Samkicca Jataka, No. 530, and Bhuridatta Jataka, No. 543. 

References to Sagara, Dujipa, Bhagirasa, 
ofthrpas a t mousKings R sinara, Puthujjana, givi, Vessamitta and 
Yamataggi are also available (see Appendix). 
Cecca, ‘who once could tread the air,’ mentioned in the 
Samkicca Jataka, No. 530, and also alluded to in the Cetiya 
Jataka, No. 422, Vol. Ill, is none other than Vasu Caidya of 
Cedi, noted in Mr. Pargiter’s list. Other ancient kings 
known to the Jatakas are Atthaka, Dhatarattha (No. 544), 
Dandaki, Mejjha (Nos. 530 and 497), Kalabu, king of Kasi 
(Nos. 313 and 522), Mucalinda or Mujalinda, Assaka and Sela 
(see Appendix). The kings included in this list are those 
who have been distinctly spoken of in several gathas as 
belonging to bygone days and cited in those 
Means of determin- verses as illustrations from past history. 

ing different chroriolo- . . . . ,, , 

gicai stages. It is, however, interesting to observe that 

amongst these ancient princes some sort of 
chronological distinction may possibly be drawn between 
those alluded to in gathas alone, with which the Jatakas 
are interspersed, and those who are mentioned not only in 
association with them in such verses but also treated in 
detail in separate stories. Those belonging to the former class, 
e. g., Sagara, Dujipa, Bhagirasa, Puthujjana (Prithuvainya ?), 
Vessamitta, Yamataggi and Ajjuna seem to be the most 
ancient rulers, mentioned in the whole Jataka literature, 
about some of whom ballads were current in the country as 
shown by Pargiter. By the time, however, these verses were 
composed, those mighty names had been reduced to mere 
memories .to conjure with. To some subsequent periods of our 
history may be assigned the following kings, about whom some 
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details have been preserved, although they are of a very scrappy 
character and certainly of a very doubtful authenticity : — 
Dasaratha and Rama of Benares (evidently a mistake 
for Ayodhya), the five Pandavas with Ajjuna as the 
eldest, Vasudeva of Dvaravati, the Yudhitthila kings of 
Indapatta, Us'inara, Sivi, some of the Brahmadattas of Benares, 
the Janakas of Videha, Dummukha of Pancala, Naggaji of 
Gandhara, etc. It must be admitted, however, that if we 
search for any internal data to help us in ascertaining the 
chronological order of these kings, our labour in this direction 
is sure to be lost. There are one or two synchronisms 
which ought to be noted here as they may throw some light 
on the vexed question of chronology. One Jataka (408, App.) 
makes Dummukha of Pancala, Naggaji of Gandhara, Karandu 
of Kalihga and Nimi of Videha, contempo- 
thdr*vaiu^ ni8m8 and raneous with one another, and this testimony 
Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhuri is inclined to 
accept as correct (The Political History of Ancient India 
second edition, pp. 51-52). It is impossible to decide finally 
the question of the authenticity of this evidence, but there is 
at least some reason for regarding it as correct, in as much as 
it may not be quite proper to think that all the different 
schools of writers conspired to err on this point, where we 
find them all agreeing in a striking manner. It should 
be noted here that one Durmukha Pancala is mentioned 
in the Aitareya Brahmapa (VIII. 23, Vedic Index, 
Vol. I, p. 468), who was consecrated by Rsi Vamadeva.- 
The Sarabhahga Jataka informs us that a king of Kalinga 
(mentioned as King Kalinga) turned an ascetic. The 
Kumbhakara Jataka where the synchronism, already noted, 
occurs, tells us that King Karandu of Kalinga became 
an ascetic and lived with Naggaji and Dummukha in the 
same cave. It is quite reasonable to suppose that these two 
Kalinga kings were one and the same person. If this view 
is accepted, we shall be able to fully appreciate the .value of 
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another synchronism, presented in the Sarabhahga Jataka, 
which appears to be highly noteworthy. Here we are told that 
Bhimaratha, Kalinga and Atthaka were subordinate to king 
Dandaki. Of these, it should be remembered, Atthaka is already 
regarded within the range of the Jataka literature itself as an 
ancient king and referred to as an inspiring example of ideal 
kingship in some places. Thus the significance of the syn- 
chronistic data, furnished by the two Jatakas, may be easily 
seen in that if we accept their testimony as reliable, we shall 
have to hold that Naggaji, Bhirnratha, Nimi, Atthaka and 
Karandu were contemporary princes ruling at a time when 
King Dandaka was the most prominent figure in the politics 
of Southern India. There is, however, one difficulty in the 
way which is by no means insoluble. In the Sarabhanga 
Jataka there is an incidental reference to the town of Lamba- 


culaka in the Yijita or province of Candapajjota, in a manner 
which may suggest that he was a contem- 
aadp^okamentlone" porary of the group of kings mentioned 
with ans ' enfc above. But in another Jataka (No. 423, 
Vol. Ill) the name of this prince is given as 
Pajoka. From the nature of these references it appears to be 
highly probable that these two versions of the same story 
were actually current in their present forms, one in the time 
of Candapajjota and the other in that of Pajoka, and were 
afterwards incorporated into the present edition, although they 
had no real or vital relation with the main incidents narrated 
in the general story. I propose to identify Pajoka with Ajaka, 
who reigned for 21 years and whose son Nandivardhana was 
the last of the Pradyotas. (Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, pp. 19, 68.) 

Towards the end of this ancient period which cannot, 


End of a period. 
Kami’s greatness. 


however, be definitely located, Kasl was 
an important political power, of which 


there are certain indications in some of the Jatakas. Kasl 


at thi§ stage thought of conquering Gandhara in the 
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N<5rth-"West, and in the South she actually brought the 
country of Assaka under her control. One Kasi monarch is 
ambitious enough to think of universal conquest. He brings 
a thousand kings as prisoners to his city, where they are 
put to death in the most cruel manner (353, Yol. Ill, 
p. 160, Fausboll). In another story we are told that Benares 
was once known as the chiefest city in the whole of India 
(No. 243). Manoja (No. 532), a king of Kasi, subdued 101 
kings, including those of Anga and Magadha, Avanti and 
Assaka. The chief dynasty of Kas'i, known to the Jatakas, 
was called Brahmadatta, and we hear of 
Brahmadattas of Anga, of Assaka, and 
Paficala, etc. 1 (see Baychaudhuri’s P.H.A.I., 
pp. 399-400). One Jataka (No. 505) informs us that at one time 
Uttara Paficala was included within the dominions of the Kurus. 
Macdonell and Keith state in the Yedic Index (Vol. I, p. 165), 
that in the Vedic literature the Kuru-Paficalas are often ex- 
pressly referred to as a united nation [see Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brahmana, Kausitaki Upanisad, Gopatha' Brahmana, 
Kathaka Samhita, Vajasaneyi Samhita (Kanva recension)]. 
Ur. Raychaudhuri draws our attention to the 166th chapter 
of the Adiparva of the Mahabharata where it is mentioned 
‘ that Uttara Paficala was wrested from the PancSlas by the 
Kurus and given away to their preceptor * (P.H.A.I., p. 34). 
Wfi learn of one Arindama Sanasrata, a maharaja, from the 
Ait. Brah., VII. 34, who may be identified, for aught we 
know, with an Arindama, mentioned in Jataka No. 529. 

The next age is prominently characterised by conflicts 
between neighbouring states in Northern 
neighbouring ^king. India and in some parts of the peninsula 
political ambilion ° f a i so - One of the chief features of this period 
was the uncertain and shifting nature of the 
political issues which could not be permanently settled 

1 Of. King Brahmadatta of Kampilya, mentioned in Svapnavasavadattd, ed. by 
G-anapati S*stri f p. 104 (2nd edition), 
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Ka«I and Ko6ala. 


By this kind of intermittent warfare. A. temporary annexation 
of the enemy’s kingdom could never be a guarantee for 
the complete cessation of hostilities and so long as a 
radical cure was not found out and applied, the political 
atmosphere continued to hold in a state of suspended 
animation all the forces of a cataclysmal transformation, 
soon to burst upon the country. We can here and there 
mark a spirit of propagandism, which deliberately seeks 
to protect the sanctity of specially favourite countries like 
a propagandist Kasi, where the Master turned the Wheel of 

^Presages of a Great the LaW > 0V6n though the forces of history 

ChaD g e - have already begun to operate in a reverse 

direction by proclaiming their political downfall. When a 
Kasi king is taken prisoner by Kosala, he invariably develops 
mystic meditations and the Kosalan king out of fear and in a 
spirit of repentance sets him free and restores 
his kingdom. Whatever may be the spiri- 
tual values of a system of meditation that gives consolation 
even in the most tragic moments of life and induces reverence 
in the enemy, the historian is to understand from these stories 
only that a new political order has already begun to dawn upon 
the country. Thus the unstability and indefiniteness which 
characterised the attempts of an earlier age gradually disappear- 
ed from the political atmosphere in Northern India. Signs of a 
great change are unmistakably visible where 
a king of Ahga defeats a certain Magadhan 
monarch, who out of shame, jumps into the river Campa to 
commit suicide, but is finally set over the two kingdoms of 
Ahga and Magadha by a Naga king, who receives a tribute in 
return for his services. Might we not read into this legend 
’tBe rise of the first historical dynasty of Magadha, either under 
Sisunaga, or under Bimbisara (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Carmi- 
chael Lectures, 1918, p. 71 ; K. P. Jayaswal’s articles, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research 
Society, „Vol. I, Part I and J. A. S. B., 1913), as the 

% 


Magadha and Ahga. 
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Naga influence on the Magadhan politics has been clearly 
suggested ? The attitude of Kos'ala also undergoes a 
radical change. The virtues which its king cultivates are 
strikingly those of an aggressive monarch, determined to have 
his way (App. ‘ Mallika ’ No. 151). “ Several successful in- 

vasions of Kas'i by the Kosalans under the 

The advent of a New 

Age. kings vank a, Dabbasena, and Karhsa, are 

referred to a date before the Buddha’s time. 
And the final conquest would seem to be ascribed to Karhsa, 
as the epithet * Conqueror of Benares ’ is a standing addition 
to his name ” (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 25 ; also Jat. 
1. 262 ; 2. 403; 3. 13, 168, 211, 5. 112 and the App.). We are 
thus gradually drifted to a stage which is chronologically the 
last in the Jatakas, where a settled order emerges out of the 
chaos, doubt and vagueness of the preceding age — such a 
picture though of a doubtful value of our political history, is 
furnished more completely, however, in the paccupannavattlm 
portion of the Jataka literature, preserving for us the memories 
of an age, spiritually dominated by the Buddha and politically 
, by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala. 

The age of the Bud- # 

dba, some outstanding Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udaya 
political factors 0 f Kosambi an( ) Candapajjota of Avanti. It 

must be pointed out, however, that this portion in the Jataka 
literature is based on ancient traditions, though asscholars 
have shown, they were compiled at a much later date. In 
this age Kas'i came to form an integral part of the kingdom 
of Kosala, and Bhattiya’s son Bimbisara Senika of Magadha 
annexed Anga by killing its last monarch Brahmadatta 
(See J. A. S. B., 1914, p. 55 and Bhandarkar’s C. L., 
pp. 49 and 73). 

Certain instances of the Jataka’s correspondence witlr 
the Puranas and the epics have already been noticed 
in connection with the chronological problem. Here we 
shall point out some more without however, committing 
ourselves to an admission of the historicity , of the 
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information supplied. Amongst the kings of Benares, who 
are generally mentioned not under their individual names 
but under the dynastic name “ Brahmadatta,” Dr. D. R. 

Bhandarkar has identified Visvaksena and 
Udaksena of the Puranas with Yissasena and 
Udayabhadda of the Jatakas respectively 
(See App. for references) and king Bhallatiya 
of Benares, mentioned in the Bhallatiya Jataka (Vol. Ill) with 
the Bhallafa of the Puranas. There is nothing to offer in 
support of this identification, the striking agreement in names 


Some more instances 
of similarity between 
the evidence of the 
Jatakas and that of 
the epics and the 
Puranas. 


is not after all a very 


argument. Visvak- 


100 BrahmadattaB. 


sena, Udaksena and Bhallafa are names of three kings of 
South Paiicala according to the Puranas. (See Pargiter’s 
A. I. H. T., p. 166.) But the Jataka names are those of Kasl 
kings. ‘ Brahmadatta,’ the familiar title of the Kasl monarchs, 
mentioned in the Jatakas, is, however, the name of the imme- 
diate predecessor of Vis'vaksena. That may go to support Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s theory. It is interesting that a king called 
Chulani-Brahmadatta, noted in the Ramavana (1-32), is also 
mentioned in the Maha Ummagga Jataka (No. 546). The 
Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata (Chapter 
IX) refers to the hundred Brahmadattas — 
« Satanca Brahmadattanam ’ and we have in the Jatakas nu- 
merous kings of that name. The name of Mandhata occurs 
(See App.) as that of a king of Ceti, but the Pauranika tradi- 
tion assigns him to the royal dynasty of Avodhya, making him 
a son of Yuvanasva II and a remote descendant of Vikuksi, 
(Pargiter’s Dynastic lists; A.I. H. T., p. 145). Bhlmaratha, 
referred to in the Sarabhanga Jataka, is most probably a South 
Indian king. He was subordinate to king Dandaki. We 
hear of a Bkoja Bhlmaratha in the 8th Chapter of the Sabha 
Parva. A descendant of Vidarbha, named 
Of Vidarb r ha ha ’ * king Bhlmaratha, is noted in the Vayu Purana (95). 
There is another Bhlmaratha, mentioned in the Vayu Parana 
(Chap. 72)'. He is a king of Benares and is also known by 
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the name of Divodasa (Divodasa ifci khyato Varanasyadhipah)'. 
Bhoja Bhlmaratha of the Mahabharata is in all likelihood the 
same as Bhlmaratha mentioned in the Sarabhanga Jataka. 
There seems to be much tr ath in the theory that though they 
were principally associated with the country of Vidarbha, a line 
of Bhojas ruled in Dandaka as well. “ Kalidasa in his 
Raghuvamsa (V. 34-40) calls the king of “Vidarbha a Bhoja 
(e/. also Mbh. V. 48. 74 ; 157. 17). But Vidarbha was not the 
only Bhoja State. The Aitareya Brahmana 

The Aitareya Brah- * , 

mana and Bhoja refers to several Bhoja kings of the South. A 
line of Bhojas must have ruled in Dandaka ” 
(P. H. A. I., p. 56). It was certainly in the country of Dan- 
daka that king Dandaki ruled with his capital at Kumbhavati. 
One may be tempted to identify him with the Bhoja king 
Dandaka, who is spoken of as having brought 

Jataka Dandaki and ' r on 

Dandakya of Kauti- about the extinction of his family and king- 

lya. 

dom “ Dandakyo nama Bhoiah kamat Brah- 
mana-kanyamabhimanyamanas, sabandhurastro vinanasa ” 
(Kautilya’s Arthasastra, edited by Dr. Shyama Shastrl, p. 11). 
According to the Sarabhanga Jataka the cause of the 
extermination was not a “ lascivious attempt on a Brahmin 
girl ” but an offence to a Brahmin ascetic. 

Apacara and Paura- 

?ika upacara. The identity of Apacara or Upacara of Ceti, 

or simply Cecca, with Caidya Uparicara Vasu, 
may be easily accepted. According to the Puranas Vasu had 
five sons (See, e.g., Visnu Purana, 4th Part, 19th Chap.), viz., 
Vrhadratha, Pratyagra, Rusamba, Mavella and Matsya, to 
each of whom is given the credit of founding a new kingdom. 
The Jataka version is substantially the same. According to 
it Upacara of Ceti perished with his kingdom and his 
five sons founded five different kingdoms at the advice of 
a Brahmin who had turned an ascetic since his retirement 
from the post of royal chaplain. With regard to the Videhan 
line it may be pointed out that the Jatakas knew of more 
than one Janaka reigning at Mithila. This is in striking 
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Agreement with the Pauranika references to the Janakavaihsa 

Janakavaihsa. [ Vi ? nU Par ^ a ’ 5fch ^hyaya, 1th Part, 

line 13] or the Janaka dynasty of Yideha. 
Ancient tradition regards Kalara Janaka or Krti as the last 
of the Janakas and this is corroborated by the Jatakas 

identification of ( see App.). Regarding the identification of 
Mahsjanaka i with Mahai anaka I with Janaka, the father 

Sita’s father. J ’ 

of Sita, the philosopher-king of the Yedic 
literature, proposed by Dr. Raychaudhuri, I ana afraid the 
theory does not seem to be supported by strong reasons. The 

Objections against Jatakas do not give us any information as 
the theory. regards Mahajanaka the First, the only 

point mentioned about him is that he was the father of two 
sons, Aritthajanaka and Polajanaka (No. 539, Vol. VI). 
On the other hand Mahajanaka the Second is a towering 

claims of Maha- an J l am hious personality, a clear-cut his- 
janakaii. torical figure, having had a unique career 

in his early years, and in the later part of his life exhibiting 
a great spirit’ of renunciation. Though the Pauranika and 
epic accounts do not supply any information of historical 
value regarding the early life of Janaka, yet the Brahmani- 
cal literature by representing him as a philosopher of great 
repute, shows a good deal of kinship with the Jataka tradition 
regarding the transformation of his character and outlook 
which occurred towards the end of his life. Moreover as 
we consider the parallelism, existing between a verse to 
which Mahajanaka the Second, is said to have given 
utterance and another attributed to Janaka in the 


Mahabharata (XII. 17, 8-19), we are strongly inclined to 
take Mahajanaka II as identical with Janaka — a view which 
deems to have been entertained by Prof. Rhys Davids (The 
Buddhist India, p. 26). The Puranas mention a certain 
Aristanemi, who occupies the 73rd position in the list of 
Videhan monarchs. (Pargiter’s A. I. H. T., p. 149.) He is 
the son of Rtujit. Dr. Raychaudhuri’s attempt to identify 
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Arisfanemi with Arittha Janaka does not appear to be 
plausible. Aristanemi’s predecessor is Rtujit and successor 
Srutayus, but the Mahajanaka Jataka mentions Aritthajanaka 
as having been preceded by his father Mahajanaka (who 
may be conveniently described as Mahajanaka I), and succeed- 
ed first by his brother Polajanaka and after his death by 
his son Mahajanaka II, who in our opinion is none other 
than the Great Janaka mentioned in the epic literature. 
Neither the Purapas nor the Jatakas knew of Mathava 
Videgha, mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana (Yedic 
Index, Vol. II, p. 293). It is however noteworthy that the 
Puranas explain the origin of ‘ Videha ’ and ‘ Mithila.’ In 
doing so they mention a king called Mithi. The Jataka No. 
5AL (see App.) indicates Makha as the earliest of the Yidehan 
kings. This Makha may be identical with the Pauranika 
Mithi. We fail to see how the name Mathava Videgha can be 
taken as equivalent to Makhadeva, but if the identity is 
accepted we must have to thank Dr. Raychaudhuri for making 
this interesting suggestion.* References to Prasenajit (Dy- 

Referencea to Pra. na8ti6S ° f the KaU A S e > P* Udayana 

Pradyota° d8yana and (P* anc * P ra£ h°ta (P- 68), mentioned in 
the Pauranika literature can be traced in 
some Jatakas, but they are more or less of a casual nature 

( e.g ., ‘Udaya gave * Pasenadi’s dreams ’ ; * the town 

Lambaculaka in the kingdom of Candapajjota ’ ; App.). 

There is a large body of tradition about various kings 
Jataka and Pauranika and princes, scattered in the whole litera- 
ment of literatures. ture ot the Jatakas, which in some cases 
bear evident resemblance to the epic and Pauranika evidence 
and in others again reveal, on a closer study, some striking 
points of difference. Stories which we find in their highly 

* According to Barua and Sinha ‘ Makhadeva ’ should be equated with ‘ MahSdeva * 
which again, may be converted into ‘ Madhava.’ (See Barhut Inscriptions, published by 
Calcutta University, pp. 79-80 ; Calcutta Review, Oct., 1927, p. 66. For Dr. Vogel’s 
reference to the point, see J.R.A.S., 1927, p. 694.) 
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developed, artificial and complex forms in the epics and the 
Some instances of Puranas, are met with in the Jataka litera- 
agreement. ture, no j. ag m0re re pli cas> but with notable 

peculiarities in much simpler garbs, giving them a distinct 
stamp of originality and probably also indicating an indepen- 
dent source for them. The question of the relation between 
the Buddhist tradition on the one hand and the Pauranika 
and epical history on the other has been tackled by a host of 
eminent scholars, European and Indian. Such a discussion 
does not fall within the purview of the present thesis and 
I humbly confess my inability to hazard an opinion on a sub- 
ject, which has puzzled so many historians of repute, without 
personally examining all the available materials, embodied 
in the whole literature, Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu. Here 

I shall content myself merely with an enu- 

Parallelisms. * 

meration of the various parallelisms which 
may be noticed between some of the traditions preserved in 
the Jatakas and those contained in the Puranas, and the 
epics, relating to ancient Indian princes, without expressing 
any opinion for the present regarding claims to priority or 
the vexed question of origin or sources I believe, I should 
also refer in this connection to some of the leading theories 
on the subject of the inter-relation between the epics and 
their Jataka versions in order to indicate the present stage of 
our research so far as this topic is concerned. The Dasaratha 

Jataka eives us a version of the Ramayana 

The Dasaratha 

Jataka an d the legend, but according to it Rama Pandit’s 

^ rM -' a mother was dead when his father took 

another wife whose son was B harata Kumara. Rama had one 
uterine brother, named Lakkapa and a sister called Slta. 
frhere is no reference to his contact with Ravana. As a 


The Dasaratha 
Jataka and the 
Ramayana. 


matter of fact, according to the Dasaratha Jataka. the 
exiled princes Rama and Lakkaija together 

Notable point* of r ° 

difference. with their sister Slta had never gone to the 

South, .but to the Himalayas where they lived in the 
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forest. Dasaratha has b9en mentioned as a king of 
Benares, which is probably due to the fact that the Jatakas 
as a rule, as we have shown elsewhere, are inclined to show 
special favour to this country. A Gatha (Jayaddisa Jataka, 
No. 613, p. 29 F.), however indicates its knowledge of the 
epic association of Rama with the Dandaka forest and of his 
mother having been alive at the time of his departure from 
his capital. The points which seem to have been overlooked 
by Weber are, firstly, that Lakkana and Sita came back to 
Kasr before the expiry of the full term, Rama remaining in 
the forest to complete the period appointed, and, secondly, that 
there is another passage cited above where Rama’s exile in 
the Dandaka forest is clearly alluded to. In the opinion of 
Weber “ the Dasaratha Jataka is the old 


Theories of different 
scholars. 


Buddhistic Saga of the pious prince Rama, 


which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhistic 


equanimity, afterwards cast by the skilful hand of Valmlki 


into a form, etc.” He further holds that in addition to the 


Buddhistic legend it is beyond question that Valmlki must 
have had access to other materials for his work. (Weber’s 


article on the Ramayana, translated by the Rev. D. C. Boyd — 
Ind. Ant., 1^72, p. 122.) According to Keith the Jataka is 
an attempt to turn the Rama story to pious purposes, and it 
cannot be held to be an older version or source of the Rama- 


yana. (J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 523.) In regard to a verse that 
has been found in this Jataka agreeing with another in the 
Ramayana, Jacobi concludes that the epic is the source of the 
Pali verse, while the opposite theory has been maintained by 
others. Liiders argues for a Prakrt original form for the old 
verses in such cases. Dr. D. 0. Sen (the Bengali Rama- 
yaiias, pp. 37-10) supports Weber and seeks to find out certain 
definite factors other than Buddhistic that possibly contri- 
buted to the making of Valmiki’s Ramayana. According to 
Dr. Winternitz, the authors of the ancient Buddhist texts in 


the fourth and third centuries B.O. had as yet no knowledge 
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of the Ramayana, but they knew ballads utilised by Valmlki 

for his Rama epic and on the other hand the Rama- 

vana was influenced at least indirectly by Buddhism.” 
History of Indian Literature, Yol. I, translated by Mrs. S. 
Ketkar, p. 510.) It is, however, difficult to agree with the 
learned Professor in supposing that the Gathas only constitute 
the original portions of the Dasaratha Jataka (No. 461) and 
that the entire Prose narrative is the fabrication of the 
compilers of the commentary (about the 5th century A.D.) 
(p. 508 fn. 3). There is no definite evidence in support 
of this view. The existence of a number of different 
versions of some of the important episodes of the Ramayana 
throws welcome light on the nature of Valmlki’s labours and 
the materials on which he worked. The Pandavas are referred 
to in Jataka No. 536 [See Appendix ‘Ajjuna’] as sons of 
Pandu ; — Ajjuna being the eldest. It illustrates the insin- 
cerity and lust of their common wife and informs us that 
the disclosure, of the disloyalty of the wife made them serious 


and they finally renounced the world in utter disgust. It is 
noteworthy that the story does not make any reference to the 
Great War, or the Papdavas’ connection with Vasudeva 
Krsna or the death of Jarasandha. It 

The Yudhitthila race, ' * , . . 

Ajjuna, Pandavas, etc., does not mention also that another name of 

and the Mahabharata . . . rrtl . .. ,, 

Ajjuna was Dhananjaya. The Yudhitthila 
race of the Kuru country with its capital at Indapatta is. how- 
ever, not infrequently referred to and we are occasionally told 
that Dhananjaya reigned in the city of Indapatta in the 
kingdom of Kuru. In one Jataka (No, 515) Benares is un- 
necessarily made the home of Vidhura- 
Yidhurapaijdita. pandita, the wisest man of the age. Another 

interesting parallelism is supplied by the Jataka recording the 
circumstance of the death of Kamsa,* the glories attained by 


* Cf. B&lacarita, ascribed to Bhaaa, Act V, ed. by Dr. H. Wtller, Leipzig j Keith’s 
The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 98.100. 

i; c # 
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The Kr?na legend. 


Conne tion 
Math Di a. 


with 


the ten sons of Devagabbha with Vasudeva as the eldest and 
Baladeva his younger, and the manner of 
the destruction of the whole royal house of 
Dvaravatl. Vasudeva is only a powerful warrior and a great 
king, he has not even sufficient self-control for checking his 
feelings at the death of his dear son and some wise sayings of 
his brother Ghatapandita, who acts as the Bodhisatta in this 
Jataka, restore him to his normal peace of mind: Vasudeva’s 
father is Upasagara, a gallant prince from 
North Mathura. Thus the Pauranika associa- 
tion of Vasudeva with Mathura was known. 
Nandagopa is the maidservant of his mother and Andhaka- 
venhu, her husband, is a male attendant. A peculiar story is 
told by a parrot in the Jataka No. 546, that Vasudeva married 
a Candala woman named Jambavatl, who became the chief 
queen and gave birth to Sivi who was established on the 
throne of Dvaravatl after his father’s death. ( Gf . a 
similar incident, Visnu Purarta, Part V, Chap. 37; Part IV, 
Chap. 15 ; Matsya Purana, 9n.) In an illustrative Gatha we 
are told that ‘the men of Visnu race with Andhakas sought 
Yama’s realm 5 for having offended the sage Dipayana 
(App.), which is in agreement with our information regarding 
the end of the famous Yadavas. The story of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala can be traced in the Katthahari 
yaluandlakuntlm' Jataka (No. 7, Vol. I, this similarity has 
already been noticed by others) where king 
Brahmadatta, while having gone to his park ‘ was roaming 
about looking for fruits and flowers’ happened to meet a 
woman ‘who was merrily singing away as she picked up 
sticks in the grove.’ “ Palling in love at first sight, the king 
became intimate with her, and the Bodhisattva was conceived 
then and there.” He gave her the signet ring from his finger 
and told her that if a son was born she was to bring the ring 
and the child to him. The king afterwards could not recognise 
the mother of the boy, then there was a mysterious occur" 
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rence, followed by a prompt recognition of the child named 
Katthavahana as his own son and the acceptance of his 
mother as the queen-consort. After the death of the king, 
Katthavahana ascended the throne, having tilled the post ot“ 
Viceroy during his lifetime. An allusion to this story is 
also briefly made in the preamble of the Jataka No. 465 by 
the Buddha. In the Devadhamma Jataka (Vol. VI), we 
find a legend which closely resembles the memorable story of 
the Panfiavas’ encounter with Vaka, given in the Mahabha- 
rata. Three sons of king Brahmadatta, 
coii'nteJw^h'vaka?' 1 " Mahimsasa, Prince Moon and 1'rince Sun, 
went to forest with a view to escape a 
dangerous palace-intrigue. In course of their journey they 
halted at a place, where the eldest brother took his seat at 
the foot of a tree and asked Prince Sun to fetch water from 
a neighbouring pool. The prince, as soon as he got down to 
bring water, was seized by the Water-Sprite, who said to him, 
“Do you know what is trulv-godlike ?.” The prince failed 
to answer the question, he was made a prisoner and kept in 
the abode of the Yakkha. Prince Moon was next sent and he 
also shared the same fate. Next came the eldest prince 
Mahimsasa in quest of his missing brothers, he solved the 
question rightly and rescued his two brothers. The Lomasa- 
kassapa Jataka No. 433, substantially agrees with the epic 
story of Romapada, king of Anga, perform- 
Jula L TuT kft R, a ya a . ing * sacrifice with the help of a Kasyapa 
named Rsvasrnga and giving his daughter 
Santa in marriage to him. The point of discrepancy is that in 
the Jataka version L omasakassapa, the great ascetic, overcame 
his passion while the sacrifice was in progress and went away 
without marrying Cand „vatl, daughter of a Brahmadatta of 
Benares. In the Sanaa Jataka we have the story of a blind 
hunter, whose only son, Suvannasam i, while engaged in filling 
„ . a water-vessel from the Migasammati river 

yatkha. • was shot by the poisoned an ow of Piliyakkha, 
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king of Benares, who had mistaken him for a Naga, thus 
offering a close parallel to the story of the blind sage, 
killed by Dasaratha of Ayodhya, which we find in the 
Ramayana. In the Vessantara Jataka we find Prince Ves- 
santara being banished from his father’s kingdom — a situation 
TT t , closely resembling that of Rama’s exile from 

Vessantara and v ° 

R & ma - Ayodhya. We must however remember that 

in this story the prince is forced to leave his father’s 
kingdom by the pressure of public opinion against him, 
which is a notable point of difference from the Rama story 
in the llamayana. This prince’s advice to his wife Maddi to 
remain at home and not to follow him to the forest ; the 
earnest appeal, which she so effectively made for her husband’s 
companionship, inspite of all the dangers attending it, her 
ultimate success, the lamentations of ike prince’s mother 
Phusati, all these are undoubted points of resemblance (D.C. 
Sen’s Bengali Ramayanas). Some minor parallels have been 
noticed by Dr. judders (ZDMG, 58, 1904, 7l3f) and Dr. 
Winternitz (full references to be found in the latter’s History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. I, translated by Mrs. S. Ketkar, 
pp. 508-509). In most of these cases similarity of 
sentiments and also of situations is observable in a striking 
degree. The story of Usinara’s feeding of a vulture (App.) 
and that of Givi’s presenting his two eyes to a Brahmin (499) 
seem to have been amalgamated together to form the basis of 
the well-known Pauranika legend about Sivi-Aus'lnarl. Some 
more parallel situations and ideas are noticeable. But as they 
are of a somewhat minor importance, it is not necessary to men- 
tion them in this general review. There is a little striking 
agreement between the legend, described about a certain king 
of Videha in the 13th canto of the Markandeya Purana and 
that relating to Nimi, found in the Nimi Jataka [App. (541)]. 
In this connection reference may be made to the discussion 
that took place between Bhlsma, the Kuruvara or the best of 
the Kurus, and a Brahmin from the country of Kalinga, accor- 
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ding to III, YII of the Vispu Purana, which shows some clear 
affinity to the Kurudhamma Jataka. The episode of the encoun- 
ter of Krsna and Balarama with two stalwarts, appointed by 
Kamsa, as described in the Ghata Jataka (454) may be studied 
along with the account, given in V, XIY, of the Yisnu Purana 
with interest. The Yakkha general Punnaka speaks of a pre- 
cious jewel belonging to the universal monarch in the Vepulla 
mountain near the city of Rajagaha, which puts us in mind of 
a similar object, which is said to have come into the possession 
of king Jarasandha through Vrhadratha, as mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. Jarasandha took 101 kings prisoners for the 
purpose of sacrificing them. Curiously, in the Jatakas we hear 
of more than one king, thinking of putting to death the same 
number of kings or even more, after having imprisoned them as 
captives of war. 

Section II. 


On some of the events of political interest and details 
regarding contemporary kings and peoples in 
andtcidentfo^thc the age of the Buddha, much light is thrown 


Age of the Buddha. 


by the introductory episodes, the Paccupanna- 


vatthu portions of the Jatakas. There are copious references 
to Mahakosala and his son Pasenadi, to Bimbisara and Ajata- 


sattu and in a much less prominent manner to Udayana. We 


hear of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, the Mallas of Kusinara, 


the Licchavis of Yesali and the Koliyas, who were the imme- 


diate neighbours of the Sakyas The introductory episode of 
the Vessantara Jataka (No. 547) tells us that the Sakiyas were 


The Sakkas and 
their constitution. 


‘a proud and stiff-necked race’ (Sakiya mana- 
jatiya manatthaddha, p. 479, Vol. YI). The 
Sakiyas who assembled to receive the Buddha 


on a particular occasion are called SdkyaTdjcino and the latter 
was their natisettha, ‘the chief of their clan.’ The princes and 


the princesses (rajakumare ca rajakumariyo ca) who welcomed 
him, did not at first consider him to be worthy of their respect 
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as he was their younger. The king (Raja) was the first to do 
obeisance to him and his example was followed by all others 
present. The preamble of the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 465) 
mentions that the Sakyas lived in a place, subject to the 
authority of the king of Kosala (Kosalaranno 
Sakyas and Pasenadi anapavattittbane vasama, p. 145, Vol. IV). 
Because of this fact, though they were extremely proud of 
their racial purity, they could not afford to be discourteous 
to the embassy of the Kosalan monarch, 

The Kosalan ,, . 

Embassy. inviting them to offer him one ox their 

daughters in marriage. They were not prepared to provoke 
his enmity by an act of incivility on their part (darikamna 
dassama mahantam veram bhavissati, p. 145). The Sakyas 
assembled together to deliberate as to the steps that were to be 
taken in response to the message sent by Pasenadi. Vasabha- 
khattiya, daughter of Mahanama by a slave woman, is 
described by the Buddha as a king’s daughter 
Marriage problem, (rajadhita, p. 118) and by Pasenadi as the 
Sakya king’s daughter (Sakyarajadhita, p. 146). Vasabha- 
khattiya herself is reported to have represented to her 
son Vidudabha that his grandsires were the Sakya kings 
(tata, tava Sakyarajano matamaha, p. 146). 

’ vidudabha his vi- Vidudabha after his installation as king set 

rit^the realm °f the ^ ^ & ^ army wifch the object of 

destroying the whole Sakva community. He 
saw the Buddha seated beneath a tree at a place near Kapila- 
vatthu, and hard by that spot there was a shady banyan tree 
that stood on the boundary of Vidudabha’ s realms. (Kapila- 
vatthusamante rukkhamule ; tato avidure Vidudabhassa 


rajjasimaya nigrodharukkho, p. 152.) In the Samudda- 

vijaya Jataka (No. 46d) Devadatta, the cousin of Buddha* 
laments in a soliloquy that he is forsaken by the multitude 
of Sakya kings (vissattho -*Sakyarajakulehi, p. 158, Vol. 
IV). A wholesale massacre of the Sakyas was perpetrated by 
Vidudabha. “ King Vidudabha slew all the Sakyas beginning 
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with babes at the breast ” (No. 465). There was once a 
quarrel between the Sakyas and the Koli- 

The gakyas and the ii , 

Koiiyas— a quarrel. J as over the question of the use of the Writer 

of the river Rohipl, which flowed between 
the cities of Kapilavatthu and Koliya, for agricultural pur- 
poses. The quarrel had originated with the peasants of the 
two cities and their kings were getting themselves prepared 
for a war. In course of the altercation the peasants of Koli- 
ya insulted the Sakyas in the following manner, “Be off with 
your people of Kapilavatthu, men who like dogs, jackals and 

Such like beasts, cohabited with their own 
■Living with sisters.' g . gtepg ,, {C > p 221> y 0 p y.) tumhe Ka- 

vasike gahetva gacchatha, ye sonasigaladayo viya attano bha- 
ginihi saddhim vasimsu, etc., pp. 412-413, Vol. V. But the 
Sakyas were evidently proud of their custom, condemned by 
the Koliyas. “ We shall show them how strong and mighty 
are the men who cohabited with their sisters,” said the Sakya 
labourers when they sallied forth to meet the Koliyas in a 


battle (bhaginlhi saddhim samvasikanam tharian ca balarii ca 
dassessama, p 4L3, for other instances of such custom see 
App. and Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Suttanipata 
Sumahgala-Vilasini, Pt I, pp. 158-160). When the dispute 
had first originated, it was reported by the Koliyas and 

the Sakyas to the ministers who were in 
Minister* in obarge charge of matters, apparently relating to 

of certain matters. ° ~ 

the management and control of the river 
RohinI, the superintedence of the dam, etc., who again 
brought it to the notice of the Itajakulas, i.e., members of 
the community of kings (tasmiih kamme niyutta-amaccanam 
kathesumamaccarajakulanamkathesum). Finally, the decision 
whs taken that the dispute had to be settled by war. The Bud- 
dha who came to prevent the imminent outbreak had to address 
the Rajas who were engaged in making military preparations. 
The two cities of Koliya and Kapilavatthu each handed over 
to the Buddha 250 Kumaras or princes (ubhayanagaravasino 
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The Sakkas and the 
Buddha. 


addhateyyani addhateyyani kumaras'atani adamsu, p. 415). 

The Buddha was claimed by the Sakyas as 
the best of their kinsmen (amhakam nati- 
settho, p. 413). Had he not left the world 
as an ascetic, he would have had an escort of Khattiyas (tato 
khattiyaparivara abhavissa, p. 414, No. 536, Kunala Jataka, 
Vol. Y). The history of the origin of the famous quarrel 
between the two tribes is given differently in another tradi- 
tional account, to be found in the same Jatakas, where the 
following occurs, “ gradually the people of the two cities, the 
serfs and the labourers, the attendants, headmen, councillors 
and Viceroys, all of them sallied forth ready for battle ” 
(ubhayanagaravasino dasakammakara c’ eva sevakabhojaka- 
macca-uparajano ca, etc., p. 413.). But the Jataka accepts 
the previous version as true and rejects this one as unworthy 
of credence. 

After gleaning above the various points which struck us 
as important in connection with the Sakyas and their relations 
with other countries, we shall now attempt to briefly discuss 
the views, put forward by scholars, regarding 
the form of government that prevailed 
among the Sakyas and the exact nature of 
the connection that existed between them and the Kosalas. 
With regard to the first point it should be mentioned 
that Bhys Davids is of opinion that the 
Bhyg Davids’ view. <« administrative and judicial business of the 
Sakiva clan was carried out in public assembly ’ ’ and “ that 
it was at such a parliament that king Pasenadi’s proposition 
(i.e., marriage proposal) was discussed.” He further holds 
that ‘ a single chief — how, and for what period chosen, — we dp 
not know, — was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
sessions and, if no session were sitting, over the State. He 
bore the title of Raja, which must have meant something like 
the Roman Consul or the Greek Archon ’ (Buddhist India, 
p. 19). It should be mentioned in this connection that it 


The S&kyas and their 
government. 
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does appear to be essentially important for our purpose to 
know the definite position of the chief, the existence of whose 
office has been imagined by Rhys Davids, in view of the fact 
that the title ‘Raja ’ was amongst the Sakyas not the monopoly 
of a single person but that it must have been applied to 
quite a large number of men. It seems that there was a 
fraternity of Rajas and that one of them was invested with 
some superior powers only for the sake of 
other theories. administrative convenience. Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar in discussing the character of the Sakiyan con- 
stitution at some length lays much emphasis on a passage in 
the Yinaya Pitaka (V.P. II. 181), according to which at one 
time Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha’s was the 
king of the Sakyas. In his opinion the preambles of the 
, ... Jatakas are of a much later age than 

Vinaya Pitaka. the Yinaya Pitaka and, therefore, cannot be 

relied upon when they oppose the testimony of the canonical 
text (Foot-note, No. Ill, p. 161, Carmichael Lectures, 1918). 
He concludes that the Sakyas were in truth ruled by a heredi- 
tary king, a full-fledged monarch, and summarily dismisses 
Rays Davids’ theory that their government was carried on 
by a chief with the help of a parliament. We must frankly 
confess that we do not understand the reason why Prof. 
Bhandarkar has rejected the testimony of the Jataka pream- 
bles in this particular case and we fail to see in what respects 
it contradicts the evidence of the Vinaya Pitaka on which 

the learned professor places so much reliance. 

A criticism. 

In discarding the Jataka evidence, we are 
afraid to say, he has hardly done any justice to other materials 
brought forward by Rhys Davids in this connection. In 
many cases the traditions, embodied in the introductory por- 
tions of the Jatakas, have been found to preserve much 
genuine historical material and one must offer very strong 
reasons to .prove that these traditions have been so utterly 
false in respect of the Sakyas in particular as supposed by Prof, 
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Bhandarkar. Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, who had no opportunity 
to fully examine Prof. Bhandarkar’s view when his book 
“Corporate Life in Ancient India ”* was published, strongly 
advocated the theory that the Sakyas had a non-monarchical 
constitution. According to him the Sakyas were governed in 
the same manner as the Licchavis. He points out that 
the number of the kings in the Sakya territory ‘is not definitely 
stated but must be held to have been considerable in view of 
the fact that 250 princes were offered as escorts for the 
Buddhas,’ (p. 97). Mr. K. P. Jayaswal substantially agrees 
with the view of Rhys Davids, which we have summed up 
above, and adds that the Buddha’s father was the President 
of the Sakya gana (Hindu Polity, Part I, p. 49). We must, 
however, refrain from indulging in wide generalisations re- 
garding the exact character of the Sakya Constitution, which 
are not warranted by the very insufficient materials w r e possess 
on the subject. Many features of that constitution will remain 
hidden from us so long as further materials are not forth- 
coming, although we can follow certain essential elements of 
that constitution to some extent. In our opinion Rhys Davids’ 
view seems to be quite plausible. 

One more point should be noticed here. Though the 
Jataka mentions uparajano or Viceroys, we are not prepared 
however to agree with Dr. Majumdar in holding ‘ that this 
makes it probable that like the Licchavi rajas, the Sakya rajas 
were also heads of minor administrative units’ (p. 98). It should 
be pointed out that the Jataka in question does not mention in 
its list the Rajas along with the Uparajas, not to speak of the 
Senapatis and Bhanfiagarikas, — an omission which is certainly 
significant, forbidding us from drawing wide inferences and 
seeking to establish analogies on the basis of them. 

On the question whether the Sakyas were enjoying 

The independence of independence or not during the period 
the Sakyas. under review, the opinions of scholars again 

# 2pd Edition, pp. 236*23 ; all the other references are to the first editufti, 
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are divided. According to one view (Bud. Ind., p. 259), the 
Sakyas were dependent upon Xosala (Watters’ Yuan Chwang, 
Yol. II, p. 3, to which Dr. Majumdar draws our atten- 
tion) and according to another (Oldenberg’s Buddha),* ‘ the 
Sakyas owed some honorary dues to the Kosala kingdoms 
(Majumdar’s Corporate Life, p. 96). Probably the truth of 
the matter lies somewhere in the mean. Unquestionably, 
the Kosalas were more powerful than the Sakyas during this 
age, and admitting that the Kosalas had extended their su- 

M . zerainty over the Sakyas, it cannot be shewn 

that that supremacy was of a very real 
character. The Sakyas in all likelihood continued to enjoy a 
large measure of independence with their old administrative 
system substantially unchanged. Otherwise we cannot ex- 
plain how Pasenadi thought it proper to send an embassy to 
the Sakyas like an independent people. 

Vesali under the Licchavis enjoyed a good deal of 

The Licchavis, their reputation as an extremely prosperous and 
constitution discussed. we l!-defended city. We are told that 'a 

triple wall encompassed the city wall, a league distance from 
the next and there were three gates with watch-towers. t 
(Vesalinagararii gavutagavutantare tiki pakarehi parikkhittam 
tisu thanesu gopurattalakayuttam, etc., p. 504, Ekapanna 

Jataka, No. 149, Yol, 1 the distance between one wall and 

another was a gavuta or a cow’s call) and again, in that city 
there were always 7,707 kings to govern the kingdom and 
a like number of Yiceroys, Generals and Treasurers (No. 149 — 
Tattha niccakalam rajjam karetva vasantanam yeva rajunam 
sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca rajano honti, tattaka yeva 
uparajano tattaka senapatino tattaka bhapdagarika, p. 504). The 
statement that there were 7,707 kings is repeated in Jat. No. 
301 in the following manner... Vesaliyam kira Licchavirajunam 
sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca Licchavi vasimsu. The 
Licchavi kings of Yesali once mounted in 500 chariots to capture 

* Qlctenberg’fj Buddha, translated into English by William Hoey, Calcutta, 1927, p. 98, 
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Bandhula, the Mallian, who had violated the sanctity of a 
tank which was protected by “ a strong guard, within and 
without... and by an iron net which was spread above it, so 
that not even a bird could find room to get through ” (p. 94, 
Vol. IV, No. 465, C.) This was the famous tank in the city of 
Vesali where its Gana community of rulers (Ganarajkula) used 
to get water for the ceremonial sprinkling (abhiseka-mangala- 
pakkharani, p. 148, No. 465, Vol. IV).* There is a story of 
a Licchavi prince and his wife in the Jataka No. 108. f 

The constitution of the Licchavis so far as we can 
judge from the evidence, supplied by the Jatakas, is an enigma 
to us. Prof. Rhys Davids took 7,707 Rajas as representing 
an equal number of chiefs, but he did not attempt to define 
the characteristics of this peculiar system of 
The constitutional government. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and 

problem. ° 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar undertook, several years 
ago, to enter into the question deeply and they seem to have 
worked out a common theory. Dr. Majumdar writes in his 
‘ Corporate Life ’ that * while the number 7,707 may be dis- 
missed as a purely conventional one, it may be accepted that 
the supreme assembly of the state consisted of a large number 

of members Each member of the supreme assembly 

possessed a full suite of officers, requisite for the administration 

of a state the whole state consisted of a number of 

administrative units, each of which was a state in miniature 
by itself — and possessed a complete administrative machinery ’ 
(pp. 93-94). To Prof. Bhandarkar it seems that the Licchavi 
kings had each his separate principality where he exercised 
supreme power in certain respects with the help of his U pa- 
raja, Senapati and Bhandagarika. He is of opinion that the 

* The Licchavi chiefs were ‘given to argument and disputation.’ ‘ Te sttbbe pi 
patipucchavitakka. ahesum ’ (CullakSlingajataka, No. 301). 

t For further information about the LiccliavisJ and others, see Dr. Bimalaearana 
Lahfc’s ‘ Some K?atriya Tribes of Ancient India.’ 
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Licchavi gana ‘ was a federation of the heads of some of the 
clan's constituting the tribe’ (pp. 155-56 C. L.). Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal makes a mistake in the passage that he has quoted 
from the Jataka No. 149, Yol. I, p. 504, and if this mistake 
were not committed, we are sure he would have given us 
a considerably altered outline of the Licchavi constitution 
(Hindu Polity, p. 51). There is no “ tattaka” after “rajano 
honti ” in our text in the same manner as shewn in the extract, 
and so the following translation by Mr. 

Mr. Jayaswal’s view. . 

Jayaswal is, in our humble judgment, 
faulty. ‘They became President (rajano), Vice-Presidents 
(uparajano), Commanders-in-chief (Sena-patino) and Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer (Bhandagarikas).’ The expression 
‘rajano honti’ is a part of the preceding sentence, with which 
it is closed, while the rest of the passage informs us of some- 
thing different from what is said in the previous sentence. 
How can these 7,707 Rajas, again, be TJparajas, Bhandagarikas 
and Senapatis ? Mr. Jayaswal is disposed to believe that 
7,707 was the number of the inhabitants, probably the 
foundation families, who comprised the ruling class and out 
of them the four highest administrative officers were ap- 
pointed, who formed the Cabinet or Executive authority. 
How then are these four highest posts mentioned in the plural 
number in representing the normal constitution of the State ? 
The passage in our opinion can by no means lend itself to the 
interpretation proposed by the distinguished historian of 
Hindu Polity. 

The number of kings of the Licchavis is not actually 
given as 500, as shown in Cowell’s transla- 
of Kings the numbel tion, but what the text clearly says is that 
• the Licchavi kings mounted in 500 

chariots and started to pursue their enemy. The term ‘gana’ 
as applied to the Rajakulas of the Licchavi tribe, has been 
explained by some modern scholars as ‘Republic’ (Jayaswal), 
‘Independent Political Corporation’ (Majumdar), a particular 
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matter. 


Where is the suggestion that each of 


kind of Political Sariigha (Political Sam gha= republic, as 
understood in old Greek Political Philosophy makes ‘the 
nearest approach to it — Bhandarkar). 

That the supreme assembly of this most interesting 
state consisted of a large number of members, each styled 
a B-aja, is undoubtedly clear from the texts but in our 
opinion it is not permissible to hypothesise that each of 
these Rajas had a complete suite of officials, Uparaja, Senapati 
and Bhandagarika, as has been done by Professors Bhandarkar 
and Majumdar. What the text exactly means to say is that 
there was a certain number of kings to 
govern the Licchavis and a like number 
of Uparajas, Senapatis and Bhandagarikas. 

these Rajas had under 
him the three officials' mentioned above ? Just as there were 
many Rajas, so there were many Uparajas, etc., that is the 
sense of the passage, if we hive understood it rightly. 
Though Mr. K. P. Jayaswal is not inclined to question the 
correctness of the number, supplied in this passage, the 
general consensus of opinion is that it is a conventional one. 
We are convinced of the soundness of that view. We should 
be at the same time careful in considering whether or not 
we are doing some positive injustice to history by inferring 
that the number of each of the officials, 
dary 116 d8tails ’ Iesen ’ enumerated above, was strictly the same 
as that of the Rajas on the strength of a 
legendary statement, unsupported by any other independent 
evidence. In our opinion the whole statement regarding 
the number of officials — 7,707 x 3 = 23,121 is as fanciful as 
the statement in regard to the number of kings, to which it 
could never possibly be correlated. Let it be only admitted 
that the Licchavi constitution was of a peculiar type with a 
large retinue of officials as its characteristic feature. That is 
all that we are warranted in concluding after a careful study 
of the tradition recorded in the Jatakas. 
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It can be pointed out in this connection that a system of 
, ... government, based on such a loose confldera- 

An impossible sy3- , . 

tem of government. tion of Rajas, as suggested by the two scho- 
lars, is practically unworkable. The text 
shews in an unmistakable manner that all the Rajas had to 
stay permanently in the capital town of Vesali for the conduct 
of the business of the state. Therefore, the real administration 
of each of the territorial units of which every one of the 
Rajas is supposed to have been the master, had to be carried 
on in his perpetual absence by an uparaja, a senapati and a 
bhandagarika. This was an age of political ambition. Could 
not these officials, powerful and full of re- 

Ambition of officers. , . , , 

sources as they were, often combine and do 
whatever they pleased in the miniature State of the absentee 
lord ? Government, to be real, must be infinitely more orga- 
nised and effective than the one, attributed to the Licchavis. 

Such a system would lead to endless confusion, 
^Confusion and Anai- re p ea ^ ec j dislocation of the normal business 

of the State — in a word it would make the 
country a breeding-ground of anarchy, born of political 
opportunism. If we are asked to describe the Licchavi consti- 
tution as briefly as possible, we should say that it comprised a 
sovereign assembly consisting of a large 
it T waB. constltUt on as number of members each of whom by reason 
of his position in the assembly alone, was 
known by the title of Raja and that this body was entrusted 
with supreme powers of legislation, etc., essential to a state, 
assisted by numerous functionaries, all directly under that 
assembly. 

It is interesting to note that a very welcome light is 
thrown on the interpretation of the texts 
kautiiya. tbaSa8tra ° f relating to the Sakyas and the Licchavis 
by the following verse in the Arthasastra of 


Confusion and Anar 
chy, 


The constitution as 
it was. 


Kautilya'; — 
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Kambliojasurastrakshatriyasrenadayo vartasastropajivinah 
Licchavikavrjikamallakamadrakakukurakurupancaladayo 
rajasabdopajivinah (p. 76, Syama Sastri’s edn.). 

The Mallians are referred to in Jafc. No. 183 (Vol. II). 
,, ... King Pasenadi’s Commander-in-chief was 

Tbe Mallians. n 

Bandhula, who was a Mallian. Stray refer- 
ences are those to King Suddhadana of Kapilapura (No. 447), 
Kapiiapara. the town of Desaka* in the Sumbha country 
(96), to the royal stock of Okkaka (Iksaku) the first great 
Desaka. king, to which the descent of Devadatta, 

okkaka. the rival of the Buddha is traced (No. 299). 

Pasenadi of Kos'ala seems to have been the most powerful 
of the kings, mentioned as contemporaneous 

Details about Kosala m 

with the Buddha. The king of Kosala or 
his affairs are alluded to in about 40 Jatakas. Some of the 
more important references only may be noted here. Maha- 
kosala had a son called Kos'ala and a daughter 

Kosala and Magadha c 

named Kosala, whom he married to Bimbi- 


Desaka. 


Details about Kosala 


sara. A village in Kasi was given to him for bath-money. 
Bimbisara was murdered by his son Ajatasattu, who 
enjoyed the revenues of the village. A war broke out 
between Kosala and Ajatasattu. Sometimes the uncle was 
victorious and some times the nephew (Haritamata Jataka 
No. 239). MahSkosala’s son was Pasenadi and his daughter 
was named Kosala. The latter was married to Bimbisara, to 


whom was given a village in Kail, providing a revenue of 
a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money [maha- 
nacupnamulam satasahassutthajikam (p. 402, Yol. II)]. He 
was murdered by Ajata. Then a quarrel broke out between 
him and Pasenadi regarding the possession of the village. 
Pasenadi was then a very old man and he was defeated 
again and again. Afterwards, following the directions of 
the elder Dhanuggahatissa he was able to take Ajatasattu pri- 
soner. Ultimately he was released. Vajira, the princess of 


* Cf. Sedaka, see Dines Anderson’s Index to the Jataka t p. 71, 
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Kosala, was married to his sister’s son and she was dismissed 
with the KasT village for her bath-money (No. 283). The Jat. 
No. 492 practically repeats the above story but here we are 
informed that Pasenadi’s daughter Princess Vajira was given 
in marriage to Ajatasattu, and not to his sister’s son, who was 
dismissed with great pomp. Two magnates (Mahamattas) of 
the Court of Kos'ala are referred to (No. 273). Queen Mal- 
lika, wife of the Kosalan king (No. 306) paid a visit to the 
Master at Jetavana. The king of Kosala’s family priest is 
found driving in his chariot to a village which is included in his 
estate (No. 332, Yol. III). The Kosala king did not shew 
much favour to his old soldiers, but was anxious to bestow all 
kinds of honours and distinctions upon strangers, — a fact 
w r hieh was responsible for his failure to quell a frontier dis- 
turbance. Afterwards he came to realise his mistake (No. 413, 
Dhumakari Jat.) Queen Mallika again appears in Jat. No. 
415. She was the daughter of the chief of the garland- 
makers of Savatthi. Once the Kosala king was defeated in a 
battle with Ajatasattu and he fled from the field. While on 
his way he fell in love with Mallika and returning to his 
palace he took the earliest opportunity of marrying her, whom 
he made his queen-consort. The circumstances leading to 
the marriage of Vasabhakhattiya with Pasenadi are noted in 
Jats. Nos. 7 and 465. The information supplied in this con- 
nection may be summed up as follows : — Kani- 

VSsabbakhattiya’s . * 

marriage with Pase- lavatthu was under the control of Pasenadi 
and the Sakyas were probably bis subjects 
(see Ante, our note on the Sakyas). He wanted to take a 
wife from Kapilavatthu. The £§akyas were a very proud 
people. But as they could not refuse the proposal of the 
Kosala king for obvious reasons, they deliberated together and 
came to the conclusion that Vasabhakhattiya, daughter of 
Mahanama by a slave-girl called Nagamunda, should be sent 
to Savatthi in response to the king’s offer. At Kosala she 
took hei;rank as the chief queen. Pasenadi’s son by Vasabha, 


5 
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was Vidudabha. The low origin of his mother became known 
when Vidudabha paid a visit to Kapilavatthu, where he was 
manifestly insulted by the nobility. It was reported to the 
king by his courtiers and the result w r as that ‘ the mother and 
son never came outside the palace.’ (No. 7). Allowances to 
Vasabha and her son were cut ofE and Vidudhaba took the vow 
of a terrible vengeance against the Sakkas (465). The Buddha 
interviewed the king of Kosala and pointed out the unjustness 
of the treatment meted out to Yasabha and his son. At the 


advice of Buddha they were however re-instated in the king’s 
favour (465). The story of Pasenadi’s unfortunate end is 
given in Jat. No. 465. Once the king had gone to pay res- 
pects to the Master, then residing near a country town of the 
Sakkas. During his absence Dighakarayaija, the Comman- 
der-in-chief, raised Vidudabha to the throne. On return the 
aged king found the gates of the capital shut against him. 
Lying down in a shed he died the most dishonourable death 
for a king of his status. It seems that Pasenadi was to some 
extent friendly to the Skkyas, but Vidudabha was determined 
to destroy them and in this matter he was encouraged by a 
section of the ministry. This alone can explain the origin 
and the modus operandi of the palace intrigue that culminated 
in the death of Pasenadi. Pasenadi’s Commander-in-chief, as 
we have seen, was Bandhula, a Mallian by birth (465). The 
Judges of Kosala took bribes ; so Bandhula, a trusted servant 
of the State, was placed in charge of the 
Aplot " judgment court. But the king came to sus- 

pect him of disloyalty without any rhyme or reason. He and 
his 32 valiant sons were sent to capture the brigands in a 
disturbed frontier with directions to some 


Pasenadi’s death. 


people to assassinate them in a secret man- 


ner. After the death of Bandhula and his sons, Dighakara' 


yana, his sister’s son, was appointed to the post of Com- 
mander-in-chief. It was with his help that Vidudabha as- 


cended the throne of Kosala during the absence of .Pasenadi, 
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as described above (No. 465). We hear of the wives of the 
king of Kosala and his missing jewel in Jat. 
o.nj duaiix. No. 92 . ijj s jQ dreams in No. 77 ; his Brah- 

min employee, whe could tell him which swords were lucky 
and which not, in 126 ; his inspection of the planting of bo- 
tree, near the gateway of Jetavana in 479 ; his giving a gar- 
ment of the &ivi country to the Tathagata in 499 ; a courtier 
of the king of Kosala, noted for his integrity in 473 ; his 
taking of bribes from ascetics in 213 and of a useful officer 
intriguing in the harem, which was connived at in 225. Some 
of the details supplied regarding Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of 
Magadhahave been already noted in connection with King 
Pasenadi. The rest may be mentioned here briefly. We learn 
of Bimbisara’s interest in Buddha’s miracles in Jataka No. 483, 
Buddha telling a story to Bimbisara as to how formerly princes 
of a rebellious bent of mind used to be treated, of the chronic 
longing in Ajatasattu’s mother, the daughter of the king of 
Kosala, to drink blood from the right knee of King Bimbisara, 
of the Buddha’s visit to Bimbisara when he was fondling the 
young prince on his lap with the natural love of a father for his 
child (338), and of his death in the hands of his own son in 
Jatakas Nos. 150, 239, 283, 542, 550, etc. Ajatasattu’s favour 
to Devadatta is referred to in Jataka No. 26 ; his adherence to 
false doctrines in 150. He followed Deva- 

Bimbisara, Ajatasattu datta’s wicked advice and slew his father, 
etc., of Magadha. . 

His chief minister was Jivaka. He paid a 
visit to the Buddha (150). At the wish of Devadatta he sent 
archers to kill the Buddha residing on the Gijjhakuta moun- 
tain (542). And, again, the Migadha king visited the Master 
(544). About King Udena the following references are to be 
found. His park at Kosambi, his habit of too much drinking 
and his insulting an elder in a drunken fit (the result of 
revelry in the park continuing for a period of 
udena and all about seven days), are alluded to in the Jat. No. 497. 
h,UJ ' The Master, during his stay in the Ghosita 
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forest near Kosambi, told a story regarding Bhaddavatika, king 
Udena’s she-elephant, once much honoured but neglected 
when old. Buddha visited Udena and the elephant was res- 
tored to the king’s favour (No. 4-09). His 
th^Bha”°a 3 tion W ' th son Bodhirajakumara once stayed in Sumsu- 
maragiri in the country of the Bhaggas, 
where he built a palace called Kokanada. He put out the 
eyes of the artisan, who constructed the building, lest he 
should make a similar palace for some other king (353). 
Prof. Bhandarkar identifies this prince with Vahinara of the 
Puranas. It is quite apparent that the Bhaggas were subject 
to Udayana of Yatsa. 

This chapter should not be closed without a reference 
to the influence, which the Buddha is 
methods etc., attri- reported to have exerted upon the conten- 

bated to the Buddha. .. p i • « • nil . ■ 

tious politics of his time. That he was 

a deep political thinker cannot be denied, if literary 
evidence is to be relied upon. (See for , some of his 
well-known political views and observations Rhys Davids’ 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II, pp. 79-85.) 

Non-violence. „ ® ' 

Non-violence, not war, was he accustomed 


to support with the utmost confidence in its suitability for 
curing the disease of inter-state or inter-tribal misunder- 
standings as well as for establishing peace, unity and 
concord. Thus when he visited the &akyas and the Koliyas 
with a view to settle a dispute, which was about to assume a 
portentious magnitude, the people of Kapila- 
War and how to katthu said, “ Now that the Master has come, 
it is impossible for us to discharge a weapon 
against the person of an enemy.” Great was the influence of 
his magnetic personality amongst the masses even when he 
concerned himself with affairs of a purely secular interest. 
As soon as he came, all hostile feelings were hushed into calm 
, . , , ^ and the bitterness amongst the people of the 

Analytical method. 0 1 A 

two cities ceased to exist (No. 536). The 
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Master’s method was closely analytical, rather than emotional, 
which might not always appeal to the warring instinct of 
man. It was his habit to visit the area, aflame with agitation 
and excitement, and personally study the forces generating 
bitterness. He was not prone to fight shy of the originating 
cause of a disturbance. He would at once enter into a close 
discussion with the chief supporters of war 

Practical teachings A 

and upholders of militarism, rather than 
preach conciliation in some high sounding phrases from a 
lofty plane in a doctrinaire fashion. In course of the discus- 
sion he would so corner the people by means of a keen cross- 
examination as to render them completely helpless and unable 
to maintain their position in any reasonable way. Much light 
is thrown on the procedure generally adopted by the Buddha 
on such occasions by the Jataka No. 536, which gives us the 
story of the quarrel between the Koliyas and the Sakyas. It 
has been already said that at the mere appearance of the 
Master in their midst the people of the two cities forgot their 
enmity. They threw down their arms, saying, ‘Let the 
Koliyas slay us or roast us alive.’ But the kings wanted war 
to settle the dispute. They visited the 
An interesting du- ]\p as j^ e r and the following conversation took 

place : — 

Question — ‘ What is the quarrel about, Sires ? ’ (Maha- 
rajas). 

Answer — ‘ About the water.’ 

Question — ‘ What is the water worth ? ’ 

Answer — ‘ Very little, Holy Sir.’ 

Question — ‘ What is the earth worth ? ’ 

Answer — ‘ It is of priceless value.’ 

Question — * What are warrior-chiefs worth ? ’ 

(Khattiya kim agghantiti). 

Answer — * They too are of priceless value.’ 

(Khattiya nama anaggha). 
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Question — ‘ Why on account of some worthless water are 
you for destroying chiefs of high worth ? ’ 

He believed in the efficacy of incessant preachings by 
_ . , organised bands of selfless workers with 

peal knowledge and local connections, whose 
task was to emphasise the blessings of union and thus to 
slowly eradicate the spirit of violence from the minds of men. 
The two tribes, each of them, offered him 250 princes, who 
were ordained by the Blessed One. The Buddha regarded the 
past as a store-house of illustrations, greatly useful to us 
, for solving the problems of the present. 
Bimbis&ra an appeal Bimbisara’s son was likely to prove rebel- 

to reason and history. * A 

lious. The Master came to him and advised 
him to take some such steps as had been formerly adopted by 
kings in similar cases. What the measure was the Master 
himself described in the following words : “ Formerly kings, 
when suspicious of their sons, had them kept in a secret place 
and gave orders that at their death they were to be brought 
forth and set upon the throne ” (Jatakas Nos. 338, 373, etc.). 

He kept himself in intimate touch with the 
internal politics a ° d internal politics of the palace. The above is 
one example of this and another is supplied 
in the Jats. Nos. 7 and 465. Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, 
was furious against the chief queen, Vasabha, when her low 
origin was disclosed, and subjected her and his son Vidudabha 
to all sorts of indignity. The Master visited- the king and 
silenced him by the following unassailable argument, ‘ She is 
a king’s daughter, to a king she is wed ; and to a king she 
bore her son. Wherefore is that son not in authority over the 
realm ? ’ (No. 7.) At the advice of the Buddha the mother 
and the son were restored to the king’s favour (465). So far 
as the fate of the king and that of the Sakyas 
were concerned, it must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that this advice led to disastrous consequences. For, 
after this Vkjudabha was placed on the throne of Kosala by a 


The Buddha and 
internal politics. 


A mistake. 
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party, unfriendly to his father, and if the Jataka evidence is 
to he relied upon, his first act on assuming sovereignty, was 
the extermination of the $akyas. The Buddha showed from 
the past that a king ought not to take bribes (213), and that 
he should not prefer newcomers to old and trusted servants 
of the State (413). Other sundry pieces of advice are also 
attributed to him, — a king ought to rule 

Fragments of advice. . 

vigilantly in all kingly duties, he must be to 
his subjects like mother or father, ‘ because, when a king 
is righteous those who surround him are righteous also’ 
(468). He had a clear and profound grasp of facts. To a lay 
man, by reason of the prophetic words which he used to give 
utterance to (see for instance Jat. No. 465 in connection with 
the tkkyas) in absolute desparation, he may 

Fatalism and poll- * 

tics. appear to have been a iatanst but his pro- 

phecies, smacking of fatalism, were the 
products of his study of historical phenomena from the stand- 
point of the. Law of Cause and Effect. Whatever we have 
said above regarding the Master’s intervention in the political 
affairs of his time must be understood as subject to the 
proviso that the traditions, embodied in the prefatory portions 
of the Jatakas, are always to he accepted with a good deal 
of caution. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Geography oj the Jatakas and its Political bearing. 

The geographical knowledge of the Jatakas not only 
embraced a large part of India extending up to Kaveripattana, 
_ , , a sea-port town in the South, but also places 

(general geographical A A 

outl °ok. outside India. Those were the days when 

active sea-borne trade and commerce were 
carried on between India and a large part of the world out- 
side. Consequently, the Jatakas were aware of many islands 
and oceans, the country of Suvannabhfimi (Lower Burma),* 
of Lanka (Ceylon) ?), of the kingdom of Baveru, which Prof. 
Rhys Davids identifies with Babylon, and of Tambapannidipa 
(probably Ceylon). To this list may belong the country 
of Ekabala whose king Sankhapala is mentioned in the 
Jataka No. 546 in connection with some historical topic, 
but not in any account of commercial transactions. Thus the 
wise man, Mahosadha, called a parrot and said, “ Eriend, go 
and find out what king Sankhapala is doing in Ekabala, then 
travel over all India and bring me the news.” 

‘ Ekabala ’—a fo- The parrot went to the aforesaid man... As 

reign country? 1 

it passed back through India it came to 
Uttarapancala city (p. 198, Vol. VI). The Jatakas some 
times refer to ‘ 2000 islands ’ (No. 258 for instance), 12,000 
islands and 4 continents (378). In India Bharukaccha, Ujjeni, 
Kaveripattana, Karambiya, Kalacampa were important cen- 
tres of trade, carrying on commercial intercourse with the 

# Kpigraphia Indica, Vol. XYI1, p. 312. Svarnabhumi, mentioned in the Artha&Jsfcra 
of Kautilya, p. 79, gjama Sasfcri's edition. Cf. Dr. KalidSs/i Naga’s deductions from the 
geographisal facts in the Artha£8stra. Theories diplomatiques, pp, 118 t 133 See also 
Dr. Keith's article in the Sir Asntosh Memorial Volume, p, 16. 

( 40 ) 
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world that lay outside India. There was direct trade connec- 
tion between Kalacampa, the chief city of Ahga and 

Trade and Commerce Suvannabhumi. “ We are told of traders 
—important centres going from Videlia to Gandhara from 

in India. * 

Magadha to Sovira, from JBharukaccha round 
the coast to Burma, from Benares down the river to its mouth 
and thence on to Burma, from Champa to the same destina- 
tion.” (Bud. Ind., p. 101.) These evidences of our commer- 
cial life, with which the Jataka literature abounds, belong 
more appropriately to a chapter of the economic history of 
Ancient India. Our duty is to make a passing reference to 
them, as showing the extended geographical horizon of the 

Indians who lived in this age and also im- 
throughtrade DeCtl0DS flying the existence of somewhat intimate 

connections with foreign countries through the 
medium of trade and commerce. A complicated commercial 
system is expected to presuppose a code of inter-state 
regulations, no matter in whatever form. It is not impossible 
to surmise, th6ugh there is a lack of direct evidence so far as 
we can see, that political factors played an important part in 
regulating inland and foreign trade and commerce in those 
days. Foreign kings were probably represented in the courts 
of different Indian princes by their own messengers. We hoar 
of ‘ messengers come from foreign countries ’ in the Jataka 
No. 462. 1 The Naga king of the island of Seruma used to 
come to Tamba, king of Benares, to play dice with him and 
he abducted the queen to his own place (see App.). 

The Jatakas were familiar with the three well-known 
divisions of India, viz., Uttarapatha, Madhyadesa and Dakshi- 
napatha. But nothing is said about their respective boundaries 
in detail. We are told that Videlia was a kingdom of the middle 
country (406), that a Kosala king, wishing to conquer Kas'l, 
crossed the border of his kingdom and found himself in the 


1 Tjrojanapadehi agatSnam dutSna* (Saravarajataka, 462, Vol. IV, p. 132). 

fi 



middle country (51). The country of Aranjara was situated 
in the central region (No. 423). The district of Karhsa, of 
which Karhsa, the uncle of Vasudeva, was the ruler, was a 
part of the Uttarapatha (459). Avanti was a country of the 
Dakshinapatha. There is a reference to a Brahmin family 
from the North-West (North ? see No. 80 for instance) in Jat. 
No. 73 (Uddiccabrahmanakule). India presents in this age a 
number of well-formed independent states, normally at peace, 
but occasionally at war with one another. The kingdoms, 
mentioned in our texts, are noted below with the name of the 
capital in each case, if available. For the identifications 
of these places we should refer our readers to Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, edited by Mr. S. N. 
Majumdar of Patna, Bhys Davids’ Buddhist India, 
Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures, 1918, Baychaudhuri’s 
Political History (especially the chapter on the 16 Mahajana- 
padas) and N. L. De’s Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Mediaeval India. 

(1) Sivi, capital Aritthapur (499), Jetuttara (547). 

(2) Madda — Sagala. 

(3) Kasi — Capital Benares which was known in differ- 
ent ages by different names, viz., Surundhana, Sudassana, 
Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavati, Bamma and Molini. 

(4) Kosala, generally Savatthi, sometimes Saketa ; the 
two cities are mentioned together in Jat. No. 612, where 
Sabbamitta rules over Savatthi. Also Ayodha. 

(5) Videha — Mithila. 

(6) Anga — Kalacampa or simply Campa. 

(7) Magadha — Bajagaha. 

(8) Karhsa — Asitanjana. 

(9) North Mathura. 

(10) Bharu — Sea-port town Bharukacca. 

(11) Avanti— Ujjeni, Mt. Gbanasala. (Avantl-dakkhina- 

pathe). 
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(12) Dandaka — (Kumbhavati), where stood the Golden 

Hill. Dandakahirannapabbato nama atthi 1 (Yol. 

II, p. 36). 

(13) Kalinga — Dantapura. 2 “ Kharavela...was...a Cheta, 

a name not unknown to literature, as Cheta 
princes are mentioned in the Yessantara Jataka,” 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 1, p. 10, Eoot-note, It. P. Chanda’s monograph. 

(14) Surattha — where flowed the Satodika river. 

(15) Kampilla or North Pancala — North Pancala City 

or Kampilla. 

(16) Kuru — Indapatta. 

(17) Gandhara — TakkasilS. 

(18) Mahimsaka — Sakula. [Nos. 533, 524, where it is 

mentioned as situated in the neighbourhood of 
the realm of Magadha ; No. 80 which mentions 
the kingdom of Mahimsaka ‘ Mahimsakarattham.’ 3 
Cowell and Chalmers mention the Andhra coun- 
try in this place. 4 ] 

(19) Ceti — Sotthivati. 

(20) Sovlra — Roruva. (Roruka in the Dlgha Nikaya, 
II, 235.) 


1 Can we not locate Asoka’s Suvarnagiri in the neighbourhood of this mountain ? 
Dandaka probably represented certain poitions of the Maharashtra region including Nasik. 
There is a proposal to identify Asoka’s Suvarnagiri with Kanakagiri in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, south of Maski. (See Corpus Inseriptionum Indicarum, Yol. I, ed. by E. Iiultzsch, 
p. xxxviii.) 

2 According to Megasthenes, as reported by Pliny, there was a distance of 625 miles 
from the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon (Coringa) and the town of Dandagula. 
M’Crindle holds that the latter should be taken as the same as the Dantapura of the 
Buddhist Chronicles, which is probably identical with Raja Mahendri. If the tradition 
about the origin of Dantapura is correct, the city under this name can by no means be 
older than the 5th century B.C. (For a contrary view see C.H.I., Vol. I, p. 173.) The 
geographical data, found in the Jataka texts, emphasise the necessity of caution m deter- 
mining the question of their antiquity as a whole. Probably it would be the best course to 
avoid hazarding at present any general theory on the subject. Each story may be judged 
by itself. (See M’Crindle’s Ancient India— Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 144, fn.) 

* Fausboll’s JStaka Texts, Vol. I, p. 356. 

‘ Vol.'I, p. 203, 
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(21) Vamsa — Kosambi. 

(22) Damila — City Kavirapattana. 

(23) Mejjha — Mejjharattham (497) ; also referred to in 

a verse (530). 1 

(24) Malla — Kusavati. 

(25) Assaka — Potali. 

(26) Kingdom of Seriva — By crossing the river Telavaha 

one could come to the town of Andhapura. 
“ Andhapura must mean the capital town of the 
Andhra kingdom. The river Telavaha is either 
the modern Tel or Telingri, both not far distant 
from each other and flowing near the confines of 
the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces. 
This indeed locates the original Andhra country, 
which must, therefore, have comprised parts of 
both these provinces.” (See Dekkan in the 
Satavahana Period, Ind. Antiq., 1918, p. 7, and 
the Boot-note.) 

(27) Aranjara — in the Central Region (Majjhimapadese). 2 

(28) Kamboja — Included in the kingdom of Gandhara. 

(29) Sindh. 

(30) Cities of Ayodhya, and Dvaravati, Hatthipura, 

Sihapura, Daddarapura ; Jat. No. 422. 

There are stray references to the Vajjis, once to a Maga 3 
king (530), the Dasannas, the Surasenas, the Andhakas 
and the Vrsnis, and once an allusion to the Goyaniyas 4 along 
with the Yidehas and the Kurus and Vethavatl (near the 
Yethavati or mod. Betwa river) (497, 545). The Jatakas 

1 Vol. V, p. 267, Verse 28. Cf. the Monghyr inscription of Devapala (Ind. Ant., 
Vol- XXI, pp. 254*267, Maitra’s Gaudalekhamala, p. 39), where the Medas are mentioned 
along with the Andhrakas. 

6 Or majjhimadese, Vol. Ill, p. 463, Jat. No. 423. 

8 One cannot be too sure about its significance from the manner c f its occurrence 
in our text. M’Crindle’s note on the Maccocalingae may be read with profit. (See 
Ancient India *-Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 134*136,) 

* Purato Vulehe passa Goyaniye ca pacchato, etc., Vol, VI, V. 74, p, 278. 
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betray a strange ignorance regarding lands lying to the 
east of Magadha or Anga. Nothing is heard of Vaiiga, 
Pundra, or further east, of Kamrupa. Suhma is mentioned 
only once in the introduction to the Jataka No. 96 : — 
“ Town Desaka in the Sumbha country.” Mention is made 
in the introductory episodes of Kosala, Magadha, Vesali, 
Kapilavatthu, the Sakkas, the Koliyas, the Mallas, the 
Bhaggas, the country of Yatsa, which have already been 
noticed in the first chapter. 


Some Fictitious Statements. 

It is quite in keeping with a legendary manner that the 
Jatakas often speak of 101 kings, ruling in the whole of 
Jambudvlpa. But they never took this number seriously. 
The statement that there were altogether 101 kings is com- 
monly met with, but it is curious that they omit the conqueror 
from the list apd some other kings also who could not be 
defeated or were difficult to be tackled with. Again, the 
number 1,000 is also given in some places. All such state- 
ments can be categorically dismissed as fanciful or purely 
conventional. As a matter of fact their geographical know- 
ledge hardly goes beyond the list given above. 

Absence of a Paramount Power ; ambitious plans. 

Though ordinarily speaking, each state enjoyed indepen- 
dence, yet a discordant note was often introduced into the 
otherwise peaceful politics of the country by aggressive 
monarchs, who aspired to universal sovereignty. But the 
effects of all such violent disruptions were rather ephemeral in 
their nature. There is no trace of a paramount authority 
having been exercised by any particular sovereign and his 
line for a considerable period of time. Sovereigns were often 
ambitious as they usually are in all ages, their imagination 
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often used to be fired by the idea of universal conquest and 
in this they were constantly encouraged by their old ministers. 
But it should be noted that they never pursued anything like a 
systematic and well-directed imperial policy and their resources 
Were hardly adequate for the realisation of their aggressive 
plans. In some cases, however, it appears that successful 
efforts were made to exercise a real control over other states, 
though there is nothing to shew that the supremacy thus 
acquired lasted for any appreciable length of time. In the 
South King Dandaki who must have ruled in Dandaka, 
established his paramountcy over Bhlmaratha, Atthaka 
and Kalinga. In the first chapter we have given our 
reasons for taking Bhimaratha as a Bhoja king. Thus 
Yidarbha, Kalinga and another unidentified state were once 
subordinate to a single sovereign. In her days of glory 
Kas'i made a bid for ascendancy over other states. We are 
told that when the city of Benares was known by the name of 
Brahmavadhana, its king Manoja conqured 101 kingdoms, 
of which Anga and Magadha deserve prominent mention. It 
is clear from the same Jataka that AvantI and Assaka simi- 
larly came under his control. The Jataka No. 207 shows that 
once there was a king called Assaka reigning in Potali, a city 
of the Kail kingdom, which means nothing else than the sub- 
ordination of the Assakan prince in the South to the king of 
Kail. Probably the people of the latter country were desirous 
of extending their sway in the North-West also where undoubt- 
edly the most important kingdom was Gandhara, with its 
world-famous capital at Takkasila. A Kail king is reported 
to have invaded Gandhara, but he had to come back 
without achieving his object (229 and 353). The political 
influence of Kasi was established in a considerable portion 
of the east and of the south, but it was effectively checked 
in the north-west by Gandhara. This supremacy was 
probably of a brief duration ; the Jatakas at any rate do not 
throw any light on the point. No information is given 
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as regards the system by which a conquered country was 
sought to be administered in those days. The evidences 
of the two Jatakas, referred to above, point out that in 
one case the king of Assaka was subject to Kasi and in 
the other the king of Dandaka had three subordinate 
princes, -=-which show that a defeated king was not necessarily 
pulled down from his throne but that he might be 
allowed to enjoy it as a vassal by submitting to the victor 
and paying something by way of tribute. The Sona Nanda 
Jataka informs us that when a battle was raging between 
the kings of Kas'I and Kosala, a proposal was made to the 
latter in the following manner, “ Great king, be not dismayed. 
There is no da ager threatening you. The Kingdom shall be 
yours. Only submit to king Manoja” (Yol. Y, No. 532, 
p. 167). The proposal was accepted and the Kosalan king 
submitted to Kas'I. In this way Manoja made himself master 
of the kings of all India (Sakala-Jambudipe rajano attano 
vase vattetva). From each royal city he caused to be 
brought all manner of food. The resources of a single 
kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sufficient 
for carrying on military operations on a large scale. The 
practice followed favoured the union of the victor’s army 
with that of each king defeated or captured and the original 
forces, thus re-inforced, proceeded to the invasion of the 
next neighbouring kingdom. When this also submitted, 
its soldiers were forced to join the invading army, which 
took another kingdom and so on. Such measures alone 
rendered protracted military activities feasible (532). We 
may be allowed to say in this connection that not all the 
soldiers were taken away but such numbers were certainly 
ldft as were sufficient for the defence and protection of the 
conquered countries, when the invader turned back in the 
pursuit of his imperial ambition. It is apparent that a 
vassal king was under the obligation of supplying his 
overlord with a contingent of soldiers. The idea of permanent 
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annexation of a distant country is foreign to the Jatakas 
and scarcely any trace of the knowledge of an administrative 
machinery, suitable for governing an empire, can be found 
in them. Sometimes a very hard fate awaited a king 
who was defeated in battle. It is said that 1,000 kings, 
conquered by a sovereign of Kasi, were once put to 
death. In Jilt. No. 546 a king of Kampilla is advised by his 
minister Kevatta to bring 101 kings to his city and kill them, 
one and all, by offering them poisonous liquor to drink. The 
tactics are ignoble and cruel in the extreme. We shall, 
however, refrain from suggesting that all these should pass 
as sober history. The idea is common that the kings of 
the whole of India could be conquered within a period of 
seven years, seven months, and seven days (532, etc.). The 
number 7 apparently was a conventional one ( of. 7,707 
kings, etc.). Once a king took ten years to be the master of 
all India. 

Hostility between neighbouring states was, however, a 
very common feature. We hear of frequent conflicts between 
Kas'l and Kosala, of quarrels between Anga and Magadha, 
„ . , . Assaka and Kalinga. A neighbouring king 

neighbouring states— once beleaguered Benares (most probably of 

a normal condition. # N x " 

Kosala), its king mingled with the ranks, 
an arrow pierced him and he died. The hostile king was also 
slain (233). In an engagement between Kail and Kosala, 
the latter was defeated. The prince of Kosala, Chatta, by 
name, fled in disguise and afterwards got back his father’s 
kingdom (336). Another prince of Kos'ala, Dighavu, whose 
father had been slain by a certain king of Kasi, did not retaliate 
upon him, though found in a very helpless condition. This 
act of generosity was ultimately rewarded by his restoration. 
A certain Brahmadatta of Benares killed a king of Kosala. 
The latter’s posthumous son was brought up first by a goat- 
herd and then by a sweeper. He fell in love with Kurangavi, 
the princess of Benares, and when his identity was proved by 
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his own mother he was given his father’s kingdom (536). 
Again, it was the kingdom of Kosala which was victorious on 
many occasions. The natural hostility w r hieh existed between 
these two kingdoms, was at some particular period fomented 
by an ex-minister of Kasl ; who tookjservice with the Kosala 
king and gave him all sorts of useful advice. On one such 
occasion the king of Kils'i was defeated and taken prisoner but. 
the presence of some mystic virtue in the rival monarch 
inspired the Kosal i king with awe. He asked forgiveness 
and restored the dethroned king (303, Yol. Til). Again, another 
Brahmadatta of Benares was slain by a king of Kosala. His son 
made good his escape and afterwards blockaded the city at the 
advice of his mother. It was forced to surrender and the victor 
occupied the throne of his father (100). A similar story is 
given in Jat. No. 536. In all these cases the annexation of the 
enemy’s kingdom was only temporary. Quarrels between Anga 
and Magadha must have been no less frequent. In course 
of these hostilities sometimes Aiiga and at others Magadha 
won, the result in either case was the annexation of the 
conquered kingdom. Likewise in the south Assaka and 
Kalinga fought against each other, but the outcome was 
similarly indecisive. 

Political developments in one country were keenly watch- 
ed by its aggressive neighbours. It was 

Interest takeu in the J 00 

affairs of a neighbour- thought to be the most opportune moment 
kingdom. j. Q ^j 10 ene my when he was weak or in 

some natural or temporary disadvantage. Thus a king of 
Benares left two sons : the elder was to succeed him to the 
throne and the younger to be made heir-apparent. The eldest 
brother refused to become king whereupon the younger 
ascended the throne. Sometime after, the elder brother demand- 
ed the throne, but the request was not complied with. On 
the other hand he was ordered to be put into prison. The 
brother escaped and took service with another king. Hearing 
of these , domestic troubles, a confederacy of seven kings 
7 
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beleaguered the city of Benares (No. 181). The dismissed 
servant of one state was often warmly received by its neighbour. 
These men in many cases proved to be a source of incalculable 
mischief and injury to the kingdoms which they had once served 
(303). There were secret agencies to report the military pre- 
parations carried on in distant countries or even the hostile 
intentions confided by a foreign prince to his most trusted 
minister. The enemy planned his attack or defence on the basis 
of such reports, secretly conveyed, regarding the movements 
of alien kings. When, for example, a king of Kampilla had 
invaded Mithiia, his agents entered the city by its postern 
gate, charged with the task of carrying all sorts of useful 
news surreptitiously to their master (No. 516). 

Wars between distant kingdoms, though rare, were not 
unknown. In some cases the ulterior object of 
aninvasion is difficult to understand. It is 

Wars between dis- 
tant kingdoms. Causes indeed a question how physical barriers could 

unknown. . 

be so easily overcome in such cases. A 
Gandhara king is said to have attacked 
Benares, for which no reason has been given. Was it a merely 
retaliatory measure ? A Benares king is reported to have pro- 
ceeded as far as Takkasila to seize the kingdom of Gandhara, 
but in this instance it is not difficult to take the expedition as 
prompted by an imperial design on the part of Kail, of which 
more tangible evidences are not lacking, as we have already 
seen. We hear of a war that broke out between Kampilla and 
Yideha (646) after the former had conquered 101 princes. 
Here also the motive was apparently to round up an imperial 
career. Amongst the ancient princes mentioned, Yasudeva 
and his nine brothers first of all conquered Ayodhya and 
DSravati at a later date. 

When there was no king in a country, it was regarded as 
involved in a stupendous crisis. Such a state 
tion ° jna " t,c oonn#c - 0 f things could not be allowed to last for a 
long period, A fit person was promptly 
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elected to the vacant throne. Generally he was a prince 
from another country A Magadha prince thus on one 
occasion peacefully ascended the throne of Benares (378, 529) 
and a Benares prince is reported to have been elected as king 
of Takkasila (96). Maddava, a king of Benares, is called 
Magadha. Probably there was once some close relationship 
between the ruling families of these countries, as testified toby 
a Jataka (401). One Benares king is likewise called Anga, which 
may be due to some unrecorded triumph achieved by Anga in 
her days of glory. Rajagaha is described as a city of Anga. 
This is not difficult to explain as according to Campeyya Jataka 
Anga in its wars with Magadha was often crowned with 
success. Somewhat mysterious are the statements that 


‘ Kasi’s glorious king ’ was a Yedeha, that prince Sottihisena 
of the same land was a Yedehaputta and that a certain 
Brahmadatta Kasirfij was a Vedeha (Nos. 451, 519). These 
stray passages alone do not, in our view, warrant the conclusion 
that the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin (P.H.A.I., 
p. 35). It must be remembered in this connection that Kosalan 
monarchs also had sometimes the epithet of ‘ Vaideha ’ in the 
Vedic literature. (See Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 93, 491.) 

The Jataka stories bear witness to the great pre-eminence, 


Certain pre-emi- 
nence of some states. 


once attained by the two kingdoms of Kasi 
and Malla. Benares is called the chiefest 


city in all India (481), and Kusa, king of 


Malla, is described as the chief ruler in all India (No. 531), 


probably belonging to a branch of the Ikshaku family. Two 
more kings deserve prominent mention in this connection. One 
is Naggaji (see App.), who ruled over the two realms of Gan- 
dhara and Kashmir and the other an unnamed king of 


Magadha. 

Matrimony was an effective bond of alliance between 
different ruling families. These alliances 
Matrimonial aiiian- were not a i wa y S f re e from political consi- 
derations. Thus a king thinks that if he 
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can enter into matrimonial relations with two royal houses 
through his daughter and nephew, it will undoubtedly help 
much in establishing the greatness of his own family (262, 
126). The union between Pancala and Yideha was much 
eagerly sought for and this was effected at the close of a 
bitter struggle by the marriage of the reigning monarch of 
Videha with a princess of Pancala. Some important royal 
marriages may be noted below 7 . The marriage of a Madda prin- 
cess with a prince of Kalinga who afterwards became a universal 
monarch (479), a prince of Videha with a KasI princess 
(No. 489), Subhadda of the Madda king’s family with a 
king of Benares (513) ; Candadevl and Pabhftvati, princesses 
of Madda with Kusa, son of Ukaka of Malla (531). 
But sometimes the problem of marriage required a judi- 
cious and careful handling. A king’s anxiety that if he 
gives his daughter in marriage to one, all the kings will 
be enraged, can be easily appreciated (479). A curious 
episode is related w'here a single wife is an object of enjoy- 
ment to two kings — an arrangement, which is the result of a 
compromise, the best that can be arrived at (536). The 
wife of a king who has given up her husband may be taken 
possession of by any other king or more than one king 
together. Seven kings invest the city of Sagala and send an 
ultimatum to the Madda king in the following strain, 
“ Let him either give Pabhavati in marriage to all seven 
or let him fight us” (Vol. V, p. 157). These instances 
are highly interesting as survivals of primitive barbarity in 
ancient India. 

Friendship might originate in the early days of youth 

between princes, receiving instruction from 
Friendship in van- gam e teacher at Takkasila and be subse- 

oua other ways. 

quently strengthened by the ties of marriage. 
In one instance (489) we find the people of the tw'o cities of 
Mithila and Benares, crowding to the courtier of the king of 
Yideha to offer presents to a new-born babe, the offspring of a 
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happy matrimonial alliance and again joining the ceremony of 
installation in a spirit of fellowship. A friendly feeling 
often grew up between two kings though it might so 
happen that they had never known each other personally. 
A common religious career might draw two or more kings 
together but such unions could possibly have no political 
significance inasmuch as these generally happened after 
they had ceased to take any interest in the affairs of the 
world. There was no bar to an exchange of courtesies 
and cordial feelings between rulers of different kingdoms. 
The door was wide open for a backward country to receive 
cultural influences of all kinds from a more advanced country. 
Thus there is an example of ‘ Kurudhamma ’ being carried 
to the people of Kalinga, which proved a panacea for all 
evils. 

In times of peace it was not thought advisable from the 
moral standpoint to lay hands on the citizens 
attitudotowo^ them 8 or representatives of other states, even 
though potentially hostile, when they had 
laid aside their arms and were engaged in a festivity in a 
defenceless condition. Such an attack was regarded as un- 
becoming and cowardly. Thus ‘ one day when the feast 
came round on the full moon of the fourth month and the 
city and the palace were adorned like the city of the gods, 
Yideha’s general Alata spoke to the king, 1 Let us gather 
gay gallant army together ; let us go forth to battle with 
countless host of men ; let us bring under thy power those 
who have kept themselves independent ...’ But Sunama, 
another high official, spoke thus, ‘ All your enemies, O king, 
are met together here, — they have laid aside their strength 
and behave themselves w r ith submission; to-day is the chief 
festival ; war pleases us not.’ The enemies, referred to, were 
most probably the representatives of different kings in the 
court of Mithila or people from various countries actively or 
potentially hostile, who had come there for purposes of trade 
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and commerce. The interests of traders, hailing from different 
countries, were safeguarded — cf. Atho pi vanija phita 
nanaratthato agata, tesu me vihita rakkha, etc. (Yol. IV, p. 135). 
Reference may be made in this connection to the six 
Municipal Committees whose functions are described in detail 
by Megasthenes. The members of the Second Committee 
were required to attend to the entertainment of foreigners. 
To these they assign lodgings, etc., etc. (See McCrindle’s 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Calcutta, 1926, p. 87.) In ordinai’y circumstances they must 
have been assured of a large measure of security and protec- 
tion. To provide messengers from foreign countries with 
accommodation was a matter of great concern with a prince 
who was anxious to enhance his popularity at home (462). 
So tatba katva antonagare kassaci kifici ahapetva bhattaveta- 
nam datva puna Bodhisattarii pucchitva rajanam vinnapetva 
antonivesane dasaporisanam pi assanam pi balakayassapi 
vattam aparihapetva adasi, tirojanapadehi agatanam dutanam 
nivesanatthanadlni vanijanaiii Sumkani sabbakaraniyani 
attana va akasi. (Vol. IV, p. 132.) 



CHAPTER III. 


Kingship, rights and responsibilities attached to it, powers 
of the people, election, tyranny, political theories, etc. 

* * $ * % 

According to the prevailing conception of the state, a 
king was an absolutely necessary and essential factor. The 
throne could not go vacant for a long time. If there was a 
failure of male heir, steps were taken at the expiry of seven 
days at the most from the death of the last king, to fill up the 
gap by the immediate election of a person best fitted to occupy 
the exalted position of a sovereign. The king was at the 
apex of the whole structure. He was the keystone of the 
arch of the body politic. The virtues which were demanded 
of him were justness, goodness and impartiality. If he were a 
right sort of man, the whole administration would receive its 
colour from his character and be likewise beneficial to the 
lives of the citizens. The whole machinery would then work 
smoothly and harmoniously and the equilibrium of the differ- 
ent orders of the state would be kept up, leading to the pros- 
perity and contentment of the people. 

But though the king was essentially necessary, as we 
have seen above, yet nowhere was there an 
oyefthrow a "tyrant ! 0 attempt to idolise him. The people knew 
how to deal with an unjust and tyrannical 
king. In exceptional cases they retained the right of electing 
their sovereign, and the phenomenon of a whole people, rising 
in arms and putting a wicked king to death, is not unfamiliar. 
We shall discuss these points later on at some length. 
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If a king left a legal heir, he was anointed king by the 

Some general points ministers of the state. That was the usual 
about succession to cus tom. The death-bed instructions of a 

the throne and rights 

of people. monarch regarding succession were followed 

if he left a host of claimants surviving him, out of whom the 
ministers were to select one to the throne. But if there was 
a total failure of heir, it was considered to be a great calamity 
and the people directly interested themselves in the question 
of succession (539). The security of the king’s position depended 
on the manner in which he conducted himself, his character 
and aptitudes. If he proved to be upright and strictly con- 
scientious, he was popular and everything went on well. If he 


were not so, his wickedness in most cases was not tolerated. 
Such was the organising capacity of the people that within a 
short time there would be a perfect combination of the differ- 
ent communities, the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the Yaisyas, 
etc., a sudden upheaval of all the forces of rebellion and the 
king quickly got rid of (73, 194, 432, etc.). This right was so 
commonly exercised that wise men would often try to mend 
the character of vicious princes by a timely warning of the 
following kind. ‘ The people of this country will not place 
you on the throne but uproot like a nimb tree and drive you 
forth to exile (149).’ This subject will be taken up again in 
the course of the present chapter. The death of an 
oppressive king used to be invariably followed by a universal 
jubilation amongst the subjects. They would hold festi- 
vities and do all manner of merry-making, openly avowing 
the cause of all this to be the passing away of the tyrant (240). 
It seems that the people were more intimately concerned 
in the manner in which the king administered justice 
than in anything else and any attempt, however revolu- 
tionary, to do away with an unjust king, recommended 
itself as perfectly justifiable to the political instinct of 
the race. On the other hand, a king, oppressive in the 
highest degree, every day imposing new taxes on the people, 
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appears to have had nothing to fear from his subjects, provided 
he did not act arbitrarily in a court of law. Of course a 
wave of relief would pass through the whole country 
at his death and the people would often give proofs 
of the consciousness of the wrongs they had suffered and 
express their condemnation freely and in the strongest 
language possible ; but it is interesting to note that in such 
cases they would not be driven by irresistible impulses to move 
against the king in a body. On the other hand they would 
certainly vindicate their rights by taking the extreme step 
against a sovereign who had flouted justice and entertained no 
regard whatsoever for even the most elementary principles 
of law. This fact seems to be rather anomalous. Probably 
the people were in some cases so completely deprived of their 
resources and means of resistance that they were unable to 
assert themselves against a plundering king. 

We have been accustomed to regard the four fndo- 
Aryan castes as so many social units, each 
the stato."’ rp,at ' on to having its own duties and functions assigned 
by the law-makers of ancient India. But 
the Ja takas in a way give ample evidence to shew that the 
dignity and importance of the three upper castes rested to a 
very considerable extent upon the political influence by which 
they could make their existence felt. Their woith is demon- 
strated more as their being part and parcel of a political system 
than as mere social communities. The Kshatriyas had 
perhaps the sole duty of defending the honour of their country 
against foreign enemies, which surely required technical 
military skill and training on their part , 1 but the enemy at 

i Soldiers belonging to the foul* principal castes were known in Kau^iiya’s time, but 
there were differences of opinion as regards their comparative merits. 6/. Brahmana 
kshatriya-vaisyasudrasainyanam tejahpradhanyat purvampurvam sreyah sannahayitum 
ityae&ryah.” Kautilya, however, had a decided preference for Kshatriya soldiers : “Neti 

Kautilyah Praharanavidyavinltaih tu kshatriyabalam sreyah” ( Arthasastra, 1st edn., 

p. 343). The second class, according to Megasthenes, were ‘ exempted from military 
service fMC’rindie’s Ancient India, 1926, p. 83.) 

8 * 
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home was to be combated by a close combination of the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Thus it was not the 
Ksliatriyas alone who were feared by kings and their coun- 
cillors but all other communities as well for obvious political 
considerations, for the power they represented as factors of 
state. Whenever a popular victory took place over kingly 
absolutism or acts disapproved by the people, the triumph is 
shown as having been brought about by an amalgamation of 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas. The voice 
exercised by these communities was so effective because it was 
supported by physical force. Military resources of the people 
were once placed at the disposal of a certain man, who was 
able to oust his brother, the reigning king, from the throne 
mainly with their help (539). Here we find men giving away 
their horses, elephants, etc., to the king’s brother, whose 
cause they heartily supported. The example of the townsmen 
was quickly followed by the country-folk and within a short 
time their prot6g6 found himself established on the throne 
of his brother. 

The monarch was regarded as the refuge of the people but 
, in case his rule proved baneful, they were 

Ideas about) the gene- A * 

rai functions of the advised to be their own protectors. The king 
is as safe and life-giving as water (432, 
Yatha udakam mahajanassa patisaranam tatka rajano pi, III, 
p. 508), but just as it may cease to be a blessing to us 
and become positively harmful, so also the king may turn 
to be a source of fear and calamity, instead of being a pillar 
of support to the people and in that case they are to 
depend upon themselves at auy cost, even killing their 
oppressor if necessary. This comparison of a king to 
water and other vital elements of Nature (see No. 4>c$2) 
illustrates how the political wisdom of the people sought to 
express itself through the medium of similes and metaphors, 
which could be easily understood by ordinary men and 
women, 
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Kingship was generally hereditary in character and the 
q . . ^ succession was limited to the direct line, the 

ou succession. crown passing from father to son. In Jataka 

No. 193 the king says to his son, the future heir to the throne, 
that the kingdom belongs to his family. People in those days 
were very anxious for the perpetuation of the royal line, as they 
considered failure of heir to be a great misfortune, leading to a 
temporary deadlock, which was not favourable to ordered 
progress and. continued prosperity. In Jataka No. 489, we 
find the people assembling in a body in the courtyard of their 
king and taking him to task for his inability to keep the line 
unbroken, which, they argued, must have been due to a sin 
committed by him. The king found his position so helpless 
in the presence of these assailants that he agreed to the 
barbarous proposal of exposing all the women of the harem, 
including even the chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects, so that a son might be born who 
could succeed to the king after his death. This picture 
gives us indeed a very vivid idea of the importance attached 
to the question of the preservation of the ruling dynasty from 
natural extinction, showing what an unusual interest was 
taken by all sections of people in this matter vitally affecting 
the interests of the state. Exceptions to the above rule 
regarding succession naturally occurred when the dynasty 
was closed for want of an heir and in such cases the crown 


might be offered even to a foreigner. If a king left a nephew 
and a daughter surviving him, the nephew came to succeed 
him, in which case the continuity of the direct line alone was 
broken, but the dynasty did not end. The guarantee for good 
government was, of course, the hereditary character of the 
kfngly office; if the king did not rule wisely and beneficently 
he might at any moment lose his throne which would be 
forthwith conferred upon a person, — having as a rule no 
relationship with the deposed king or his family, — who in the 
opinion ,of the people seemed best fitted to discharge the 
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onerous duties and responsibilities of a monarch. Instances 
are not rare where such depositions actually took place. We 
shall have an occasion to refer to them in detail later on. 

We have noted above in a very general way the principle 
of succession and its exceptions. Let us now see what infor- 
mation we can gather as to the procedure of succession 
that was generally observed. The obsequies of the departed 
king were performed by the ministers, after which they 
assembled together and set themselves to the task of 
choosing a successor, which was more or less a formal 
matter. If the deceased king left more than one son, 
the mantle usually fell upon the eldest. It was not, how- 
ever, an inviolable rule that the eldest should succeed. 
In the Jataka No. 462, the king on his death-bed says to his 
courtiers that every one of his hundred sons has an equal 
right to succession and that, therefore, the best of them only 
should be elected by the ministers themselves, exercising 
their own judgment in the matter. It should, however, be 
noted that the custom usually in vogue was to confer 
the crown upon the first-born. The Jataka No. 96 tells us 
how the youngest prince of a king who had a hundred sons 
consulted some Pacceka-Buddhas regarding his prospect of 
succession. When he was told that he being the youngest of 
the lot, could not aspire to be his father’s heir, he proceeded 
to Takkasila where he was unanimously chosen king by the 
courtiers and the citizens. There is one remarkable instance of 
the youngest prince ascending the throne (462). 1 But it appears 
to have been clearly in contravention of a principle that had 
long been accepted as binding, and such a departure was possible 
only under exceptional circumstances. Invariably the eldest 
son acted as Viceroy during the life-time of his father ana, 
as such he got valuable opportunities, denied to his younger 

1 Qf. for a well.known similar instance, MahSbharata, I. 85. 22 ff. Men of the different 
castes, headed by the Brahmins (Brahma^apramukha varpa idarn vachanamabruban^ 
demanded an explanation as to why Yayati had established Puru on the throne in prefer* 
ence to his elder brother Yadu. 
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brothers, of coming into intimate touch with the different 
departments of administration. By reason of experience, 
therefore, he seemed to be the most competent person to 
steer the vessel of state across troubled waters on the 
death or retirement of his father, specially in view of the 
fact that the personality of a monarch counted as a strong 
factor in this age. 


It may be asked — Where is the people’s voice in the 
_ „ . . t matter of succession? There are some in- 

Could people elect 

their kings ? stances to show that when a stranger, uncon- 

nected with the dynasty that had hitherto ruled, was placed 
on the throne, it was done by means of some form of popular 
election. One important exception is, however, furnished by 
the Jataka No. 247, where the ministers set aside the claims 


of a prince and straightway elected another as king, the people 
taking no part in the matter. On the death of an anonymous 
king of Gandhara, a prince from Magadha was once placed on 
the vacant throne by the joint will of the citizens of Takkasila 
and all the courtiers (Sabbe amacca ca nagara ca ekacchanda 
hutva, p. 399, Telapatta Jataka, No. 90, F. Yol. I ; Chhanda= 
vote ; see Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 115). “This was 
a Referendum of the whole city, and not the city-assembly 
only,” thus opines Mr. Jayaswal in his ‘ Hindu Polity .’ 1 Jataka 
No. 132 (Vol. I), speaks of a prince, who is none other 
than the prince of Magadha, whose activities are described 
in the Telapatta Jataka, referred to above, as one on whom a 
kingdom has been conferred by the people (Takkasila-nagara- 
vasihi, p. 470, Yol. IV. F) . A king on the eve of renouncing 
the world as an ascetic directs his people to elect a successor 
iNo. 525, p. 97). Co-operation between councillors and citi- 
zens is clearly indicated in a threatened act of deposition 
(No. 149, Vol. I). Apparently popular election in some form 


1 Mr. Jayaswal’s inference may not be acceptable to all. But there is no doubt as 
to the importance of this story from the constitutional point of view. 
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or other was not unknown in this age. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to agree with Richard Fick when he says that ‘election 
by the people, as represented in the Vedas and the epics, is no- 
where mentioned ’ and that ‘ if there is neither a male heir nor 
a kinsman who can succeed to the throne, the successor seems 
to be chosen by the ministers.’ 1 (Dr. Richard Fick’s Die 
Sociale Gliederung im Nordastlichen Indien zu Buddhas Zeit, 
translated by Shishirkumar Maitra, Calcutta University, 
p . 125. ) 2 

An instance of a deceased king’s * temporal and spiritual 
adviser,’ being nominated by the courtiers. 
Ministers and elec- over-riding the candidature of his son and 

tion. ° 

successor, which is supplied by the Padanjali 
Jataka, No. 217, has already been referred to. It appears 
from this story that the ministers had the right of refusing 
the throne to a claimant who was intellectually or otherwise 
deficient, thus rendering him unfit for the royal office. Here 
we find how Padanjali c a lazy fellow, an idle loafer,’ ‘ the 
only surviving son of a certain king of Benares, was not 
allowed to succeed because he was discovered to be a blind 
fool.’ Another example is supplied by the Jat. No. 284, 
where the courtiers chose an elephant-trainer (hatthacariya). 
The child of a poor man, born in the street, was once 
raised to the throne (Vol. IV, No. 387). The instance of 
a Brahmin having been anointed king is furnished in a 
Jataka story (73, Vol. I). The observations of Dr. Pick 
in this connection deserve attention : — “ The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as 
a proof that kingship did not lie always in the hands of the 
khattiyas but that persons belonging to other castes might 

1 An instance of citizens, the royal priest and ministers meeting to elect a mere 
child as their sovereign, is recorded in the Mahabharata (I. 44. 6) : RSjapurdhitastndi* 
tathaiva te fcasya nppasya mantrinati nripam si&um tasya sutam prachakrire sametya 
sarve puravasino janah. 

4 It is to be investigated if forms of election were different in different parts of the 
country. 
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occasionally be in possession of it. There are, however, some 

passages which seem to support such a theory Even the 

law-books speak of kings who do not belong to the Kshatriya 
caste and understand by these kings of low origin who have 
usurped the throne.” (Pick, pp. 126-27. 1 1 It is apparent that 
though generally the filling of the vacant throne by choosing 
the deceased king’s successor from his own family was more 
or less a formal ceremony with the courtiers, yet as we have 
seen above, his claims might be entirely disregarded by them 
in favour of a stranger, if he were found wanting in the requi- 
site equipment of a ruler. Ministers are found examining the 
intelligence of a seven-year old prince before allowing him to 
ascend his father’s throne (257). We are not in a position 
to accept all that is recorded in these legends as true, but the 
combined evidences of some Jatakas, induce us to think 
that there was some sort of procedure by which the intellectual 
and other faculties of the heir-apparent were in exceptional 
cases closely examined before he was installed. 

About the interesting but highly controversial question of 
the origin of kingship, the Ulfika Jataka says that the 

first hinq was chosen by an assembly of the 

Origin of kingship. ' . . 

people, Atite pathama kappika sannipatitva, 
belonging to the first cycle of the world. The man 
selected, was a handsome figure, a commanding personality, 
endowed with all the auspicious marks of a perfect 
being (abhirupam sobhaggappattam anasampannam sabba- 
krapariyunnam, p. 352, Vol. II). Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
shows that the physical fitness of the candidate was specially 
looked to in electing a chief. It was on the ground of defec- 
tive appearance that the original election of ‘ Mr. Owl ’ as the 
king of birds was set aside on the motion of a certain crow, 


1 Here we are easily put in mind of the historic case of Mahapadma who exterminated 
the Kshatriyas and ushered in an era of Sudra government : utpatsyate Mahapadmalj 
aarva-ksatr-&ntako nrpah tatab prabhrti raj5no bhavisyah sudra*yonayah (Pargiter's 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 2$), 
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who repeated his argument for its cancellation thrice with 
the permission of the assembly. This had followed the mov- 
ing of a resolution by a certain bird to the effect that a vote 
should be taken on the matter before the decision that 
Mr. Owl had been elected, could be accepted as final. This 
brief report of the proceedings of an assembly of voters is 
immensely interesting to the students of the political institu- 
tions of our country. We can very reasonably infer that 
if the question of electing a sovereign ever came up before an 
assembly, the procedure followed was generally of the type 
disclosed in this story, and that there might be different can- 
didates for the throne set up by different individuals or 
groups of individuals. In such cases of competition, it may be 
presumed, success depended upon the vote that ultimately 
expressed the decision of the House, bringing the debate to a 
conclusion. 

We meet with a scene of tremendous outburst of popular 
feelings against the king and his family 

against* mo n a reify. 0 P riesfc in the Khandahala Jfitaka. The 

people put the priest to death and with sticks 
and stones hurried to kill the king himself in a fit of frenzied 
glee. His life, however, was spared with great difficulty. 
He was driven out of the city and thrown into an outcast- 
settlement (542), the only alternative for death fixed by 
the multitude. An unmistakable testimony to the capacity 
for organisation of the different communities into a common 
resistance to what was believed to be an arbitrary act on 
the part of a prince is furnished by the Jataka No. 547, 
in a manner that cannot fail to arrest our attention. The 
Vessantara Jataka informs us how its hero, the prince 
of Sivi, was banished from his father’s kingdom at the 
bidding of the people inspite of the latter’s expostulations, 
because he had given away a dearly prized elephant to 
the Brahmins of Kalinga. Here it is interesting to note that 
even servants of the king openly joined the movement. The 
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kin g is addressed as the people s fviend in <^uitc an uncere- 
monious fashion. A mighty concourse, comprising diverse 
elements, but united in resolve and purpose, boldly asking for 
an explanation of the prince’s conduct and finally compelling 
the king by the pressure of their opinion to accede to their 
demand, indeed presents a picture of absorbing interest. 

“The prince 2 and Brahmin, Veaiya and Ugga great and small, 
Mahouts and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all, 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by, 

* * * thus to the king did cry. — 

* * * * * 

* 0 Sanjaya, thy people’s friend, say why this thing was done 
By him, a prince of our own he Vessantara, thy son/’ 

(P. 254, Vol. VI.) 

And it is noteworthy that the people were not making 
a weak-kneed representation to their ruler. If the king 
failed to redress their grievances, well, they were not helpless 
in that case; -they could then with perfect justification 
take the law into their own hands and usher in a revolution. 

“ The bidding of the Sivi folk, if ye refuse to do, 

The people then will act, methinks, against your son and yon.” 

(P. 254,) 

The king proposed to sacrifice his throne rather than an 
affectionate son, but the people demanded 

“ Not chastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell 
But from the kingdom banish him, on Vaiika’s mount to dwell.” 

(P. 255.) 

The king replied, — 

“ Behold the people's will ! and that I will not gainsay 3 

1 The translation does not seem to be literal. The text has ‘ Sivlnam ratthavaddh%nu * 
(Vol VI, p. 490). 

9 Reference to * rajaputtS ' in this connection is carious. 
s Eso ce Siyinam chando chandam na panudamase (p. 491, Vol. VI), 

' 9 
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In another Jataka (No. 194) there is an instance of a vici- 
ous king having been slain under circumstances somewhat 
peculiar though interesting, Brahmadatta was a lustful king 
who wanted to have Sujata, the wife of a peaceful villager, 
for his own enjoyment. On coming to know that the woman 
was married and, therefore, could not be easily got hold of, he 
indulged in a savage misuse of his royal power, had the 
husband arrested on a false charge and sentenced him 
to capital punishment. In this case the king stood guilty 
of two charges : first, he had violated one of the elemen- 
tary rights of a free citizen, viz., his right to live peacefully 
with his family, unmolested by the state, and secondly, by reason 
of his unlimited command over the resources of the state, he had 
engaged himself in a despicable intrigue for the satisfaction 
of his carnal desires. In the hands of such a king the fair 
name and dignity of the whole society were at stake. But 
this nefarious business was so cleverly done behind the 
screen that the people had no means of getting any scent 
of it. But Sakka, the people’s god, was terribly affected; 
he came to the rescue. “ So descending from the god-world, 
by his own power he dismounted the wicked king from 
the elephant on whose back he was riding, and laid him 
upon his back in the place of execution, but the Bodhisattva 
he caught up, and decked him with all kinds of ornaments 
and made the king’s dress come upon him, and set him 
on the back of the king’s elephant.” The executioners lifted 
the axe and chopped off a head, but lo, it was the king’s 
head. Thus the vicious king had to pay the penalty with 
his own life and the Bodhisattva was consecrated king with 
Sujata, his wife, as chief queen, by Sakka who assumed a visible 
body (dissamanakasariren’ eva, Yol. II, p. 124). All this pro- 
cedure was highly applauded by the ministers, the Brahmanas, 
the- gahapatis and others. ( Amacca c’ eva brahmanagahapati- 
kadayo ca.) Sakka in a verse asks the people to understand 
the * reason why this manj is slain’ (p. 87, Yol. II). The 
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advent of Sakka is a mythical element in the story, but 
there is no difficulty, in our opinion, to follow the 
different stages in the progress of the narrative from the 
strictly historical point of view. Sakka is only a name to 
conjure with, symbolising divine approval of the great revolu- 
tion, which was the triumph of the people’s innate sense of 
justice, and also indicating the profound religious basis under- 
lying the duties of a sovereign. The throne of Sakka ‘ that 
grew hot ’ merely represents the will of the people, ' incensed 
and fed by moral support. 

The kings duty is to support law and order in this world. 


King's duties, his 
position highly respon- 
sible. Popular ideas 
and sentiments about 


If he is unjust or wicked, how will law and 
order be preserved ? Such a king is believ- 
ed to strike a discordant note even in the 


the subject. 


harmonious and uniform course of Nature, 


for the screw is somewhere loose and the whole system is sure 


to be reversed. Things forego their natural properties, not to 
speak of the whole kingdom falling into chaos and sustaining 
a distinct loss of vitality. “ Your Excellency, in the time of 
unjust kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like, as well as wild 
roots and fruits, lose their sweetness and flavour, and not these 


only but the whole realm becomes bad and flavourless.” 
Everything is restored to its normal and natural state when 
the rulers become just (Rajovada Jataka, No. 331). The 
king has a good deal of responsibility even if people suffer 
on account of Nature’s failure, as if this were due to some 


guilt on the part of the king himself, for which 
he must sufficiently atone. Once in the kingdom of Kalinga 
there was no rainfall at the proper season, which brought 
about a famine in the land. The people came to the king 
£nd asked him to do what his predecessors (Porapakarajano) 
had done under similar circumstances. He must give alms, 
observe the holy day, take the vows of moral purity and for 
a period of seven days lie down on a bed of grass in 
his chamber \sirigabbha pavisitvam dabbasanthare, p. 368, 
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Yol. II). He passed through all these austerities but 
yet there was no rainfall. He was next asked by the 
people to do something else. Thus the position of the king 
was not at all very enviable ; for him life was never a 
bed of roses. An oppressive ruler is held responsible 
and is accursed for all sorts of sufferings imaginable, which 
may ever fall to the lot of men, in addition to those that are 
directly due to his own conduct. An old man’s foot is 
pierced with a thorn, — that is due to the king; the anxious 
mother of two grown-up unmarried daughters falls down 
from a tree and cries out in frantic anger, *Oh, when will 
Brahmadatta die, for long as he shall reign our daughters 
will live unwedded, for th we will be no husband for each 
maid ? ’ The ox of a peasant is accidentally struck with his 
ploughshare and for this Brahmadatta again is to blame. 
The village boys curse him and even a frog does not spare him 
when it is beaten with a stick (No. 194). When an impious 
king rules, God sends rain out of season, and in season he 
sends no rain. Three kinds of fear overcome men, viz., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence, fear of the sword. 1 (See also 
No. 276.) 

It is striking to a degree that such revolutionary changes 
involutions not as the deposal or assassination of a tyrant 
violence by probable aa d- C0Q sequexit election of a successor, 
oanSBS - instances of which are noted in the Jataka 

literature, are shown to have been brought about in the most 
peaceful manner apparently without causing any unnecessary 
bloodshed or, in the least, disturbing the equilibrium of the 
state. We pause to enquire how this was possible. The reason 
was two- fold. Subjects must have possessed something like 
a universal grounding in political education so that they were 
always anxious to avoid the horrors of a bloody revolution. 


1 Ch&takabbayaih rogabhayam satthabhayan ti irnani tipi bhaySni (Yol. II, p. 125). 
The text is a little different in the Kurndhamma-jataka (276, Yol. II, p. 368). 
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There are reasons to believe that the majority of people 
were generally on the side of sanity and reasonableness, 
which they were not tempted to sacrifice under the impulse 
of the moment. Their influence upon the rest of the popu- 
lation was thoroughly wholesome inasmuch as they knew 
how to control the disintegrating forces that usually 
appear in the wake of a political struggle. We must not 
imagine that a tyrannical king was always without his 
supporters, and that when he was overthrown or killed 
there was no opposition from any quarter against this act. 
We should not also err in thinking that in every case election 
to the throne was uncontested and unanimous. Party politics 
with their consequent effects on administration are pheno- 
mena too common and familiar not to have been present 
in this country, and the general silence of the Jatakas on this 
point should not, to my mind, be taken as an evidence to 
prove their non-existence. We may refer in this connection 
to the Uluka Jataka again which mainly deals with the 
procedure of a contested election in an assembly, where the 
whole business was carried on in an orderly and constitutional 
fashion. The truth of the matter is that whatever different 
opinions might exist amongst men and parties, there was a 
deep, abiding and universal respect for the essentials of law 
and justice and the established usages of the land. Add to 
this wise and competent leadership which must have co- 
operated in a large measure with the people’s appreciation 
of right and responsibility in keeping the situation well under 
control. There are, however, some instances of the destruc- 
tion of entire kingdoms along with their rulers, but there is 
no doubt that they are to be referred to a comparatively 
remote antiquity when people had not yet made much advance 
in political training. 

The qualities of the people, to which we have already 
referred, were not, in our opinion, solely responsible for 
the preservation of internal peace and order even in the face 



of violent outbursts of popular temper. If they bore any 
grudge it was against their ruler, only because he had 
corrupted the whole administrative system by his personal 
influence. It was not their intention to make this an oppor- 
tunity for introducing any thoroughgoing reform into the 
existing order of things and thus confuse the issues with 
which they had started. The overthrow or murder or exile 
of a king was not in those days considered to be a thing of 
so far-reaching consequences as to have been necessarily 
productive of violent effects on the deep-rooted socio-political 
institutions of the land. These were by no means modelled 
or planned in such a manner as to break up immediately 
a king was removed only to be followed by a worthy 
successor. Then again, we must carefully note that the powers 
and prerogatives of kings were of a strictly limited character. 
In the Jataka No. 96, where a yakshini — an ogress,— requests 
a king of Gandhara to hand over the government to her, the 
king replies in the following manner : “ Sweetheart, I have 
no power over those that dwell throughout my kingdom, I am 
not their lord and master. I have only jurisdiction over 
those who revolt or do iniquity. So I cannot give you power 
and authority over the whole kingdom. (Bhadde, mayham 
sakalaratthavasino na kinci honti. naharii etesam samiko, ye 
pana rajanam kopetva akattabbam karonti tesan nevaham 
samiko ti imina karanena, na sakka tuyham sakalaratthe 
issariyan ca anan ca datun ” (see p. 39ty, Vol. I). A king 
with such a restricted jurisdiction carnot be said to be ever 
so connected with the constitution that any injury done 
to him individually may spell disaster to the whole political 
order and cause a permanent deadlock in the administration. 
The number of cases, it may be noted in this connection, where 
kings make over the administration to their courtiers without 
giving rise to any constitutional crisis, is not small (see 
Nos. 406, 459, 496, 499/504, 539, 544). It is thus, after all, not 
very difficult to understand how it was possible for revolutions 
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to have been so remarkably free from violence, shatter- 
ing the whole fabric of the state and radically changing the 
entire national life and outlook, with all the usage and tradi- 
tions of the country, in a convulsive manner. The mentality 
of the people remained on the whole unaffected by these 
temporary disturbances. We must remember that we are 
dealing with a period which knew no deification of kings, 
such as, for example, we find in Manu and other later Smriti 
writers (see Shama Shastri’s Evolution of Indian Polity, 
pp, 145-146, we refer specially to Manu, V, 96-97, VII, 4-8). 
(“ This picture of a king being a deity iD human form, as 
drawn by Manu in the above verses, should be contrasted 
with the picture of a king, portrayed as a mere mortal in the 
Vedas and the Arthasastra,” Indian Polity, p. 146.) Though 
the learned scholar refers to some Jataka stories in this 
connection, yet we wish he had made a more prominent 
mention of them giving them an equal status with the Vedas 
and the Arthasastra. It may be pointed out here that the 
entire statement made by the Gandharan king in No. 96, 
about the limitation of his powers, is not borne out by the 
testimony of some other stories. So far as the definition of his 
position as ruler of Takkasilci is concerned, there is nothing 
in the whole Jataka litera ture, as far as we can see, to con- 
tradict it and let us frankly confess that we do not take it as 
indicating the state of affairs in Gandhara alone, but in the 
whole of India, known to the Buddhist Birth-stories, wherever 
popular government existed in some form or other. But when 
the king of Gandhara denies his right of transferring the 
lordship of his people to another, he may be challenged by a 
number of princes, whose conduct is not at all regarded as 
something wrong, amounting to an actual invasion of the 
cherished rights of anybody. Eor instance, we may refer to 
the Jataka No. 254, where the king parts with a half of his 
kingdom, in favour of a horse-dealer ; No. 421, where Brahma- 
dqtta divides his kingdom into two parts (Raja raj jam dvidha 
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bhinditva) and gives half to a jolly poor fellow; and, again, to 
No. 140 where another Brahraadatta lays his kingdom at 
the feet of a Bodhisatta (one Mr. Orow), who refuseth it. These 
might be mere legends without any foundation in truth, but 
that is a matter which may not be so easily decided. We may 
refer to the Kautilya’s Arthasastra, which alludes to a form of 
government, known as Dvairajya, i.e., “ the rule of a country 
by two kings ” which ‘ perishes owing to mental hatred, partia- 
lity and rivalry’ (see Shama Shastri’s Translation, p. 395 ; 
Dvairajyamanyonyapaksha-dvesanuragabhyam paraspar&sam- 
gharsena va vinasyati, p. 323). For other instances we ask our 
readers to refer to Mr. K P. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, pp. 96- 
97. We wonder how kings could be so arbitrary in their conduct 
in an age when their powers were of such a distinctly limited 
character as shown in some other Jatakas, specially No. 96. 
After having given our consideration to this point, we feel 
disposed not to attach much value to the evidences, contained 
in some isolated legends, which run counter to our strongly 
formed impressions about the general characteristics and 
tendencies of the period, based on a study of more reliable 
material. 



CHAPTER IV. 


A bird’s eye view of the whole career of kings from birth to 
death : education, political training , ceremonies, court 
rivalry, intrigues, etc. 

When a queen conceived, it was made the occasion for 
the performance of such rites as were proper 
^BiithaudCeiemoui- £ 0 jj er s tate (laddhagabbhapariharo, No. 151, 

Vol. II). When Nalakara was conceived by 
the chief queen in Yideha, she brought the matter to the 
notice of her husband who did what was usual on such occa- 
sions (4S9, Vol. IV). Probably it included the ceremony 
known as gabbharakshana, which Biihler explains in his 
chapter on Ritual- Literatuv in Grundriss der Indo-Iran, p. 43. 
It was usual to give the new-born babe a name on his name- 
day (namagahanadivase). From the moment of his birth the 
prince was taken charge of by the female nurses of the palace. 
An interesting incident is described in the Jataka No. 203, 
Vol. II, where a prince was born with a deep disgust for 
women as a class. ‘ So soon as he was born, he was bathed 
and given to a serving woman to nurse (dhatiya). As he took 
the breast, he cried. He was given to another ; but while a 
woman held him he would not be quiet. So he was given to 
a man-servant and as soon as the man took him, he was quiet 
(padamulikassa adamsu, p. 328, No. 263). After that men 
used to carry him about'. When they suckled him, they 
would milk the breast for him, or they gave him the 
breast from behind a screen.’ It is a curious legend. 
Not much light is thrown on the activities of young princes 
up to the age of 16. 

ID 
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On their attainment of the loth year (vinnutampatva 
solasavassapadese, p. 273, No. 55, Vol. I), 

16A Tear-education they became discreet enough and were 
and going abroad. considered fit for going abroad with a view 

to educate themselves at the feet of world-renowned teachers. 
They generally went to Takk asila, which was noted as the 
foremost centre of Indian culture in those days. Instances, 
however, are rare where princes at the age of 16 are mention- 
ed as having already completed their education and holding 
some important posts in their fathers’ states (Jataka No. 
50, Vol. I). The custom of sending princes to distant 
countries for their education was not at all held in disregard, 
for their parents were opposed to the idea of bringing up their 
children amidst the environments of a court-life, abounding 
in all sorts of luxuries, pleasures and comforts; they were parti- 
cularly solicitous for promoting, to the fullest extent, the deve- 
lopment of all the manly faculties of their children. By 
going abroad for the purposes of education, these princes, it is 
said, would acquire valuable practical experiences about men 
and affairs in general and learn to be inured to hardships and 
difficulties making their physique strong and sound, frequently 
requiring to bring their spirit of adventure into an active play, 
and rounding off the angularities bred by an aristocratic isola- 
tion. * Now kings of former times, though there might be a 
famous teacher living in their own city, often used to send their 
sons to foreign countries afar off to complete their education, 
that by this means they might learn to quell their pride and 
highmindedness and endure heat or cold and be made acquaint- 
ed with the ways of the world ’ (No. 252, Vol. II, ‘ Poranakara 
j5no ca attano putte evam ete nihatamanadappa situnhak- 
khama lokacarittannu ca bhavissantiti, p. 277). Thus ihe 
objects which education in this period was desired to aim at 
were the most practical in their nature and there is no doubt 
that its effects on individual as well as social life, industries, 
trade and commerce, were intensely beneficial and progressive. 
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A conventional list of the subjects of study at Takkasila 
is to be found in many Jatakas, which com- 
tuto C ri > iu l fees? f etc. tll<1y ’ prised the three Vedas and the 18 or all the 
liberal arts (tayo vede sabbasippam, 338, 
attharasanaam vijjatthananam, 50). These also formed the 
course of study on the part of a Brahmin student (No. 80). 
The usual fee (bhaga), which a prince had to offer to his 
teacher amounted to a thousand pieces of money (sahassam, 55 
or Kahapanasahassan, No. 55, No. 252). There were two 
classes of students : — those who paid fees to their masters, 
called acariyabhaga-dayaka, and those who did not bring 
any fee but offered their services in lieu for it, known as 
Dhammantevclsika. Tiie former were a privileged group, 
treated like the eldest sons in the houses of their teachers, 
and getting their lessons probably at day-time, while the 
Dhamm witevasikas had to attend on their teachers by day and 
were taught at night. 

It vvas the custom to hand over the fee to the teacher at 
the commencement of one’s study The details noted in the 
Tilamutthi Jatika (No. 252) regarding the preliminaries which 
had to be settled between teacher and taught on the eve of a 
candidate’s admission as a student, are, I think, sufficiently 
attractive to deserve more than a passing reference here. “ He 
( i.e . the prince of Benares) bade his parents farewell, and in 
due course arrived at Takkasila. There he enquired for the 
teacher’s dwelling and reached it at the time when the teacher 
had finished his lecture and was walking up and down at the 
door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon the teacher, 
he loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade and with a respectful 
greeting stood still where he was. The teacher saw that he 
w&s weary, and welcomed the new-comer. The lad ate, and 
rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher, and stood 
respectfully by him. 

“Where have you come from ? ” he asked. 

“ From Benares.” 

“ Whose son are you ? ” 
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“ I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“ What brings you here ?” 

“ I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“ Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee ? Or do you 
wish to attend on me in return for teaching you ?” 

“ I have brought a fee with me,” and with this he laid at 
the teacher’s feet his purse of a thousand pieces.” 

# & # * 

The system of educ ition prevailing in those days, did not 
favour anybody, be he rich or poor, and the prince from 
Benares is found walking alone in the streets of Takkasila 
enquiring about his master’s dwelling. He had to come in 
the robe of an humble student, leaving aside the equipage of 
a prince, fully conscious of the fact that he was now 
placed in a situation which did not recognise any earthly 
distinctions. But we must also note certain lapses on the 
part of these aristocrats, reminding us of the notorious pranks 
of some of the students of mediaeval Europe. However strin- 
gent the moral code may have been, it was not always possible 
for a hot-blooded Kshatriya youth to he amenable to an un- 
sparing system of moral and intellectual discipline. If a 
prince committed any offence or became unusually boisterous, 
defying all rules and regulations, then it was the clear duty of 
the teacher to offer him advice, chastise him, or even beat 
him according as the wrong done was mild or serious. But 
unfortunately the proud Kshatriya lad would readily construe 
all this as an insult and plan to avenge it by murdering his 
teacher after his return to his country when, as its ruler, there 
would be no dearth of means on his part to carry out his evil 
intentions (252). The prince of Benare*, who had been so well- 
behaved at the beginning, soon displayed a thieving propen- 
sity, calling for the immediate attention of his professor. But 
note how the latter was served from the following extract : — 
“ Now, one day, he went to bathe along with his teacher. 
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There was an old woman, who had prepared some white seeds, 
and strawed them out before her : there she sat, watching 
them. The youth looked upon these white seeds, and desired 
to eat ; he picked up a handful, and ate them. ‘ Yon fellow 
must be hungry,’ thought she ; but she said nothing and sat. 

“ Next day the same thing happened at the same time. 
Again the woman said nothing to him. On the third day, he 
did it again ; then the old dame cried out, saying ‘ the great 
teacher is letting his pupils rob me! ’ and uplifting her arms 
she raised a lamentation. The teacher turned back, ‘what is 
it, mother!’ he asked. ‘Master, I have been parching 

some seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate them.’ 
This he had done to-day, he did it yesterday and he 
did it the day before ! Surely he will eat me out of 

house and home!’. ‘Don’t cry, mother : I will see 

that you are paid.’ ‘Oh, I want no payment, master: 
only teach your pupil not to do it again.’ ‘See, here, then 
mother,’ said he, and he caused two lads to take the young 
fellow by his two hands, and smote him thrice upon the back 
with a bamboo stick, bidding him take care not to do it again. 
'The prince was very angry with his teacher. With a bloodshot 
glare, he eyed him from his head to foot. The teacher 
observed how angry he was and how he eyed him. 'the youth 
applied himself to his work and finished his courses. But 
the offence he hid away in his heart and determined to murder 
his teacher. When the time came for him to go away, he 
said to him, ‘ 0 my teacher, when I receive the kingdom of 
Benares, I will send for you. Then come to me, I pray.’ ” 
The story goes on to say how the Brahmin came to Benares 
in fulfilment of the promise he had given and how his life 
was saved from a very cowardly attack at the request of the 
king’s courtiers, who were attracted by the very convincing 
speech which the teacher had delivered on the usefulness of 
discipline in the early stages of one’s life. In course of this 
address he pointed out to the king that if he had not been 
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taught discipline, he would have gone on taking cakes and 
sweets, fruit and the like until he became covetous through 
these acts of theft ; then by degrees turned on to house-break- 
ing, highway robbery and murder about the villages. Instances 
of this kind are to be found in some other Jatakas also. One 
tgacher advises his pupil, a prince, to suppress the cruelty and 
violence of his nature, as power that is attained by violence 
does not last long and when it is gone, one’s condition becomes 
like that of a ship wrecked at sea (353). 
political matters. Some teachers in the distant city of lakka- 
sila certainly took a good deal of interest in 
procuring information about the internal affairs of the differ- 
ent kingdoms from their representatives, viz., the princes 
who came to study in Gandhara. On the basis of these reports 
they were able to form a somewhat definite idea regarding 
the prospects of their pupils in their own countries and the 
dangers they were likely to face in the near future. Besides 
this, they must have had a general notion about the motives 
that inspired struggles and rivalries in the field of politics 
and how these could be cleverly countered withe ut any blood- 
shed. Certain pieces of advice, profoundly practical and often 
couched in verses, which teachers offered to their pupils on 
the eve of their departure, proved remarkably useful in 
averting calamities, immediate or remote (338, etc.). With 
the help of his teachers’ verses a king stupefies a plotting son 
(462). A teacher at Takkasila presents five weapons to a 
prince when he starts for home after the end of his studies, 
with the help of which he defeats a very powerful enemy on 
the way (55). There is an instance of a king making 
arrangements for the education of his hundred sons (No. 462), 
placing each of them under the charge of a separate courtie’h 
This, we should note, is opposed to the prevailing practice 
of sending princes abroad for education, which we have 
already described. The courtier who takes charge of the 
youngest prince in the above story, imparts to him something 
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more than a mere academic education. The advice that 
he gives him at the termination of his course of studies, is 
the outcome of deep political thinking, and secures for the 
prince the throne of his father, easily barring the claims of 
his ‘ 99 brothers.’ We shall have an occasion presently to refer 
to it in detail. 

On coming back to his country, the prince impresses his 
father by his varied accomplishments and is 

CompletioD of the . . , . . , , 0 TT _ . TT . 

course, affairs nt home, appointed to the post ot Uparaja or Viceroy. 

If he is the only son of his father, there is no 
danger ahead and nothing unusual happens. He can confident- 
ly expect to be led on to the throne by the choice of the courtiers 
on his father’s demise. But in many cases he has at least one 
brother, if not more, standing in the way of his succession, and 
suddenly on the death of the aged father there is an outburst 
of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter fratricidal 
quarrel. The youngest of a king’s hundred sons consults 
some Pacceka. Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession 
and finding that he has none, he leaves the country and goes 
straightway to Gandhara (96). Of two brothers the elder 
becomes Uparaja on the completion of his education and the 
younger is appointed as Commander-in-Chief. When the 
father dies, the elder is p aced on the throne and the younger 
comes to serve as U paraja. A slave reports to the king that his 
brother is secretly planning to put him to death. He becomes 
suspicious and keeps his brother a prisoner in a certain house, 
net far from die palace. The man somehow manages to make 
good his escape and comes back with a vast army, reinforced 
by a large number of ardent followers from his own country 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him 
or give battle. A fight ensues in the course of which the elder 
brother, the reigning king, is killed and now the younger 
brother easily ascends the throne (539). In Jat. No. 467, 
the elder brother serves as Uparaja during the life-time of his 
father, .and the younger as Com mander-in-Ohief. The courtiers 
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want to make the elder son king by the ceremonial sprink- 
ling, but he is overtaken by a feeling of disgust for the king- 
dom, which at his suggestion, is offered to the younger brother. 
But within a short time he gets rid of this temporary fit of 
generosity and is gradually tempted to seize the kingdom, to 
which end he proceeds with a host of supporters towards the 
capital. He tenders an ultimatum to the king, who, finding 
discretion to be the better part of valour, abdicates the throne 
and gets himself appointed as Uparaja under his elder brother 
(4 j 67). A king on his death-bed recommends that his elder 
son should be his successor and the younger, Prince Brak- 
madatta, heir-apparent (oparajjam detha). But as the elder 
does not like to rule, the younger is consecrated as king. 
Here too slaves are at the root of the evil — they poison the ears 
of the king by means of false and unfounded reports against 
the older brother, who is taken prisoner. Afterwards in sheer 
disgust he leaves his brother’s kingdom and earns his living by 
archery in a foreign country (181). A king wants to arrest 
his brother who is Uparaja. The latter goes away to save his 
life (469-App.). A well-known family-intrigue is referred to 
in the Dasaratha Jataka (461, App.). 

ICautilya in his Arthasastra informs us that in the opi- 
nion of Bharadvaja ‘ princes like crabs have 
Father ami son, reia- a notorious tendency of eating up their 
happy. " ot always begetter.’ (Dr. S. Shastrv, p. 37; karkatas 
kasadharmmano hi janakabhakshah rajaput- 
trah, ascribed to Kautilya in the original, p. 32.) There are 
a good many examples of this tendency to be found in the 
Jataka literature, clearly showing that the above statement is 
not in the nature of a commonplace theoretical speculation, 
so often met with in a text-book on state-craft. A prince bf 
16 years of age is tired of waiting for his father’s death. He 
resolves to kill his father in order to hasten his accession to 
the throne. He thinks of trying four expedients, one after 
another: — (1) administering poison to his father’s food, 
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(2) taking his stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time 
of the great levee and striking him a blow with his sword when 
off his guard, (3) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the 
royal closet, (4) hiding himself beneath the couch in the 
king’s chamber on the upper floor of the palace with a view 
to kill him as soon as he enters the room. Three out of these 
four plans are suggested by his attendants who are of 
the opinion that it is no good getting kingdom when one is 
old. But every time the impatient prince proceeds to carry 
out one or other of these plans, he is checked by the fear 
of detection at the moment of execution, as his ever- 
watchful father repeats to himself one of the corresponding 
stanzas, given below, which he learnt from his teacher at 
Takkasila. 

(1) “ With sense so nice, the husks from rice 

Rats keen are to discriminate 

They cared not much the husks to touch, 

But grain by grain the rice they ate. 

(2) The secret counsel taken in the wood 
By me is understood. 

The village plot soft whispered in the ear 
That too I hear. 

(3) A monkey once did cruel measures take 
His tender offspring impotent to make. 

(4) Thy cautious creeping ways 

Like one-eyed goat in mustard field that strays, 

And who thou art that lurkest here below, 

This too I know.” — Yol. Ill, pp. 81-82. 

Tbe boy finally throws himself down at his father’s feet pray- 
ing for forgiveness. But the king lias apparently no faith in 
this submissive spirit of his son, who is judged by his conduct 
alone. He is bound in chains, put into the prison house and a 
guard is set over him. This seems to be quite in agreement 
with the policy, which, as Kaufilya tells us, is to be followed 

U 
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according to Vis'alaksha in dealing with princes wanting in 
filial affection. “ It is better to keep them under guard in a 
definite place” (p. 37, Rhastrv) ; (nrsansamadrstabadhah kshat- 
ravijavinasasceti tasmadekasthanaparodhassreyaniti, p. 32). 
Another king of Benares, afraid of his son, bids him leave the 
city. Accompanied with his wife, the son comes to a village of 
Kasi and lives there during the rest of his father’s life 
(233). An exactly similar incident is described in Jat. 
No. 320, where the father thinks of his son, who is acting as 
Uparaja, in the following terms — “This fellow may do me 
wrong, if he gets an opportunity.” The son goes away from 
the city and dwells in a village with his wife. The machina- 
tions of a young prince, acting as Uparaja, are revealed in Jat. 
No. 373 (see App. ‘ Yava ’). He cannot afford to wait till his 
father’s natural death, when he will be a worn-out old 
man. His advisers point out the absurdity of the idea of his 
going to the frontier and openly revolting against his 
father. Several expedients are proposed, viz., (1) killing 
him near the bathing ghat, (2) stabbing him at the foot of the 
stairs, (3) killing him by a blow of a ‘ spoon-shaped instrument’ 
with its long handle poisoned. The son is put in chains and 
thrown into prison (373). A king’s son who is appointed 
Uparaja after completing his education at Takkasila wants to 
kill his father and when the kingdom is attacked by a 
foreigner, he leaves the city with the whole population 
following him, thus making it impossible for the king to 
defend it against his enemy. He flees away with his wife and 
priest and the son now comes back to occupy the throne (416). 
A prince actually puts his father to death and in this case 
also the parricide is helped by his attendants. The thought 
that made the prince restless and finally drove him to the 
crime is pithily expressed in the following words: — ‘My father 
is more like a brother ; if I shall wait for his death, I shall be 
an old man before I succeed to the crown. What good will 
it do me to get the kingdom then ? I will kill my father and 
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make myself king ’ (530). 1 The four sons of a king are deter- 
mined to murder him, not for the sake of satisfying any 
political ambition, but for avenging the death of their 
mother, who was executed at the command of the king, 
putting his faith in a scandalous and unfounded report 
against her (528). The idea is, however, given up at the 
request of a learned man. In the Bhuridattajataka (513) 
we have one more instance of a king, who does not feel 
perturbed in the least in ordering the heir-apparent to accept 
a life of temporary exile from the city. 

Women of the king’s harem are very often corrupt and 
immoral to the extreme. Even the chief 
King's harem. queen does not consider twice before com- 
mitting some grave sexual offence. The 
ideal of female chastity is remarkably low. The seraglio 
is frequently a den of abominable vices, corruptions and 
intrigues, which not only disturb the peace of mind of many a 
king but sometimes cause political turmoil and unrest, foment 
ing enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king sets out 
to quell a disturbance on the borders of his kingdom, 
(piccanto) and at the request of his chief queen he sends one 
messenger at the end of every league to enquire about her 
health. He sends 61 messengers in all, but the queen is so 
vicious that she misconducts herself with every one of these 
and then tries to tempt the royal chaplain who is strong 
enough not to be allured. He relates the story of the queen’s 
conduct to the king on his return from the expedition. The 
king orders all the 61 men to be beheaded. The chaplain 
now makes a passionate appeal in their behalf. “ The men 
are not to blame, for they were constrained by the queen, 
therefore pardon them. And as for the queen, — she is not 
to blame, for the passions of women are insatiate, and she does 

1 Mayham pita mama bhatiaadiso, sace etasa maranarh oloke38ami mama mahallaka- 
kale r. labhissami, tada ladhena pi rajjena ko attho, pifcaram maretva r. karessamifci— » 
Vol. V, p..263). 
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not but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore 
pardon her also.” It is impossible for the king to oppose the 
logic of this argument (No. 121). The course of politics is 
so wicked that even a father cannot trust his sons. A certain 
king has seven sons. When they attain their youth, their 
father begins to entertain suspicions about their movements 
and though there is no evidence of any guilt, they are one 
day called to his presence and asked to keep away from the 
capital till his death, after which they should return and take 
possession of the kingdom. A courtier carries on intrigues in 
the harem, but the king is placed in a dilemma as to what 
should be done ; he cannot dismiss either the minister, whose 
services are so very valuable, or the woman, who is so dear to 
him. He consults the pandit-araacca, describing the courtier 
as a jackal, himself as a lion, and the woman in the harem as 

a happy lake “ Sheltered at the foot of a lovely hill.” 

The advice of this counsellor was — “ Out of the mighty river 
all creatures drink at will. If she is dear, have patience, the 
river is river still ” (195). A courtier who is guilty of a 
similar offence, reports to the king that a servant of his has 
corrupted the women of his own house and thus betrayed his 
trust. The king gives his opinion in the following verse: — “ I 
too a jealous servant have ; and here he stands ! Indeed ! 
Good men, I trow, are rare enow. So patience is my rede ” 
(225). A case of the abduction of the chief queen of Benares 
by a Garucja king of the island of Seruma is available (360, 
see App. ‘ Tamba’). The son of a royal priest has illicit 
connections with the wife of king Maddava. With the king’s 
permission he enjoys her for seven days and then both of them 
abscond. The king is afterwards reconciled to his fate, thus 
thinking within himself : ‘ If she loved me, she would not for- 
sake her kingdom and flee away. What have I to do with 
her when she has not love but fled away ? ’ (4*01- App.). 1 The 


1 “ aharh attano manena’eva purohitaputUssa devirn datva sakaraanam gandkaretuih 
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king is apparently a true champion of free love as propounded 
in modem times. 1 The blood-curdling story of a wife’s be- 
trayal is told in jilt. No. 416. When his kingdom is invaded 
by a hostile prince, the king flees away with his queen, his 
household priest and an attendant, named Parantapa. They 
build a small hut in a forest where they live together in dis- 
guise. The queen sins with the servant, encourages him to 
kill her husband in the following words : “ If the king knows, 
neither you nor I would live ; kill him.” Asked as to how 
the murder can be accomplished, she replies, “ He makes you 
carry this sword and bathing dress when he goes to bathe : 
take him off his guard at the bathing place, cut off his head 
and chop his body to pieces with the sword and then bury him 
in the ground.” The priest secretly witnesses the murder 
of the king, but feigns ignorance of it. The posthumous 
son of the king, on attaining his 16th year, is one day taken 
near the spot where his father was killed before his birth and 
is thereafter trained by the priest in the art of handling a 
sword. The boy kills Parantapa and thus avenges the death 
of his father (416). A chief queen falls in love with her step- 
son, a prince of uncommon beauty, and tries to seduce him but 
he remains firm, saying, “Mother, my mother you are, and you 
have a husband living. Such a thing was never before heard 
of, that a woman, a matron, should break the moral law in the 
way of fleshly lust How can I do such a deed of pollution 
with you ? ” (472). We have on many occasions referred to 

the traditional rivalry between Kasi and Kosala and it may be 
useful to remember in this connection the part played by 
ex-ministers of Kasi in the repeated invasion of that 


if& sakkomi, socami kilamami, na me idam, aniicchavikaiii, sace mayi sasneba bhaveyya 
idam issariyam cliaddetva na palayeyya. mayi pana sinehaiii akatva palatSya kim taya 
mayhan”ti (Yol. Ill, pp. 340-341). 

1 The hero of Galsworthy’s novel, ‘ The Island Pharisees,’ thus speaks ironically : “ Jf 
old Halidome showed that he was tired of me, and I continued to visit him, he’d think me 
a bit of a cad ; but if his wife were to tell him she couldn't stand him, he’d still consider 
himself a perfect gentleman if he persisted in giving her the burden of his society.’ 
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kingdom by some princes of Kosala. Though the J a takas 
are full of such revolting pictures of the corruptions of the 
harem, it should not be supposed that these accounts give us 
a perfectly unbiassed and genuine representation of the court- 
life during the period under review. There is a definite 
propaganda behind some of these legends. 1 A story of im- 
morality, when once circulated, may be easily multiplied in a 
hundred different forms. It should be noted, however, that 
as some of the scandals seem to be connected with historical 
consequences, they may be based on a substratum of truth 
though, of course, overlaid by exaggerations. We may conclude 
with the following observation from Cowell’s Preface to 
the Jatakas — “ Like all collection of early popular tales 
they are full of violence and craft, and betray a low opinion 
of woman ; but outbursts of nobler feeling are not wanting 
to relieve the darker colours ” (Vol. I, p. x). 

Princes marry after their return from Takkasila. 

Uparaias have their wives, who follow their 

Marriage. r J 

husbands even unto exile. Matrimonial rules 
in royal families appear striking in some cases. Marriages 
between nephews and nieces were in vogue as shewn in 
the Mudupani Jataka, those between brothers and sisters are 
celebrated in Jatakas in Nos. 458, 461, where they afterwards 
succeed as kings and queens in their respective countries. 
The son who is destined to become king, must be married 
before consecration on which occasion the husband and the 
wife are to be installed as king and queen. In a previous 
chapter we have referred to the fact that instances of matri- 
monial connection between different ruling houses are not 
rare. In some cases, however, even responsible and wise- 
headed kings are found not particularly anxious for preserv- 
ing the sanctity of the royal blood, and in making their 
erratic choice they are guided by considerations of beauty and 

1 This has been discussed more fully in my work On the Cultural Outlook of the Age 
of the Buddha which will be soon published. 
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health alone. A king happens to see a country woman (janapa- 
ditthl) who is very strong, neat and modest. He takes a fancy 
to her and makes her his chief queen (108). Another king 
falls in love with a young and beautiful daughter of ‘a fruiterer 
selling jujubes in the streets of Benares ’ (pannikadhita 
abhirupa palhemavaye thita). He marries this country girl 
and raises her to the dignity of queen consort (300). But 
the king must be satisfied that the woman, he takes a fancy to, 
is still unmarried. Any unmarried woman may be admitted 
into the harem to adorn a new role which a moment before was 
beyond all her earthly expectations. 

A prince may be installed on the throne during the life- 
time of his father but he does not rule as 

Consecration. 

a king so long as his father lives. 1 It 
is after his death that he assumes the reins of sovereignty. 
The ordinary rule, however, was for the prince to wait 
till his father’s death and then to seek election in the 
hands of the courtiers. A separate palace is built for a Vaide- 
ha prince on the occasion of his ceremonial sprinkling (489). 
It is quite likely that at the time of accession the king was 
under the obligation of taking an oath of just government, 
which was regarded as for sworn if he proved a bad ruler (521). 
The consecration is done by the royal priest and all sorts of 
public merry-making are indulged in at the time. When 
Kusa, son of Okkako, comes to the throne, the occasion of 
sprinkling is marked by the release of all prisoners. We hear 
of a drinking feast, held for a period of seven days, on the 
occasion of an installation. 


Habits and idiosyncracies attributed to several kings in 


• Character, hobbies, 
habits, etc. 


the Jataka literature, call for special notice 
because they help us to study at close 


quarters and from the popular point of view 


the temperaments of ancient Indian rulers, also to have a 


1 The Cuiasutasoma Jataka (Vol. V) shews that this practice was not universally 
observed. 
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glimpse of the workings of their inner minds when they 
are free from their state-duties. Indeed they appear to us 
surrounded by a naive splendour of crude exaggerations and 
fantasies, woven round their daily life and character. Some of 
them are distinct personalities with their characteristic whims 
and caprices sufficiently stressed. The Jntaka stories are replete 
with fine character-sketches drawn in a manner appealing to the 
popular mind. A king interests himself in knowing the cause of 
the sudden ailments of the state-elephant (mangalahatthi) 
called Mahilamakha (26), and another of a state-horse called 
Pandava (81). A king wants his ministers to proclaim by 
beat of drum his resolution of realising a vow that he took 
in the days of his viceroyalty of offering a sacrifice in honour 
of a tree. Nothing can be more ghastly than the purport of 
the proclamation which reads thus : “All such as are 
addicted to the Five Sins, to wit the slaughter of living 
creatures and so forth, and all such as walk in the Ten 
Paths of Unrighteousness, them will I slay, and with 
their flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their 
vitals I will make my offering ” (50). It is a great relief to 

find that the decree was never executed, as the people were 
intimidated into giving up their wickedness and thus save their 
precious lives. One is tempted to institute a contrast between 
the method of this king and that of Asoka, the great Bud- 
dhist Emperor of the 3rd century B. C., though both are to 
a certain extent actuated by the same object of carrying 
on a moral propaganda on an extended scale. A king of 
Magadha is strangely jealous of his state-elephant on account 
of the high praises bestowed upon it by an admiring crowd of 
citizens and resolves to kill it by casting it over a precipice 
(122). A king ‘of a somewhat covetous nature,’ possessing 
* a brute of a horse ’ is very much prone to mischief (158). 
Certain merchants from Uttarapatha come with 500 horses 
to sell them to the king who wants to get them at a small 
price by using violence in which the savage horse plays 
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a prominent part. Thus he advises one of his ministers 
to carry out his intention, which though cruel, is not 
devoid of humour — “ Friend, make the men name their 
price; then let loose Big Chestnut so that he goes amongst 
them ; make them bite them, and when they are weak and 
wounded get the men to reduce their price.” King Dadhi- 
vahana is found taking pleasure by casting a net into a river 
(186). When the net is drawn out, a mango is found sticking 
to it. The king does not know what name to give it. Fores- 
ters tell him that it is a mango. He eats it up and is 
delighted with its delicious taste. The joy that attends the 
discovery is great. The stone is planted in his park and in 
the course of three years it grows into a big tree bearing 
fruits. “ Great was the worship paid to this tree ; milk-water 
was poured about it ; perfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it ; wreaths were festooned about it ; a lamp 

was kept burning and fed with scented oil ” King 

Dadhivahana sends presents of these fruits to other kings, just 
to arouse the desire of these princes to grow the precious 
tree in their own kingdoms, taking at the same time sufficient 
care that the reputation of his country may not be shared 
by any other. Dadhivahana used to prick with a thorn that 
place in the stone where the sprout would come from, for fear 
of their growing the like by planting it.” This protective 
measure is, on the face of it, inspired by a certain amount 
of narrowness, hut since the dawn of history lias not 
narrowness been at once the shame and pride of patriotism 
even in the most refined souls ? Many kings have great 
powers of appreciation ; they are attracted by anything 
peculiar or extraordinary, and are unstinted in their admira- 
tion, encouragement and patronage (149, 250, 254, 376, 
etc.). Talkative kings are known (215, 331). One king 
is so very garrulous that when he begins to speak, there 
is no end of his talking, leaving any chance for any other 
to get in a word. A minister is on the look-out for a suitable 
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parable in order to induce the king to give up this 
undesirable habit. He succeeds in convincing the king of the 
necessity of ‘ speaking wisely and speaking in season.’ In 
another Jataka a minister advises his master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-restrained in speech, in the 
following verse — 


“ The sage his measured words discreetly guides, 

Nor rashly to his second self confides. 

Before he speaks will prudent counsel take, 

He goes to trap as Garu .a, the snake.” 

All these remind us of the stories of Pancatantra, where 
kings are taught wholesome lessons with the help of familiar 
illustrations. A certain king is fastidiously extravagant 
and dainty so far as his meals are concerned (260). “ When 

he ate, he ate not within doors ; but as he wished to confer 
merit upon many people by showing them the costly array of 
his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to be set 
up at the door, and at the time of eating, he had this deco- 
rated, and there he sat upon a royal dais, made all of gold, 
under a white parasol with princesses all around him, and ate 
the food of a hundred delicate flavour from a dish which cost 
an hundred thousand pieces of money.” An indolent king 
is corrected by his amaccaratna while taking a walk in his 
company in the royal garden (315). A king is about to be 
initiated into the habit of drinking wine, from which he is 
prevented by divine intervention. “ If he shall drink strong 
drink, all India will perish : I will see that he shall not drink 
it ” (512). One king proclaims by beat of drum throughout 
the city that he gives protection to all creatures, which' is 
opposed by the people purely for practical reasons. Prom 
that time onwards no one dared ‘ so much as raise hand 
against beast or bird ’ (482). One of the Brahmadattas of 
Benares gives 500 hermits, who are his guests, a large 
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supply of the best spirits, knowing that such things rarely 
come in the way of those who renounce the world and its 
vanities (81). A king causes an inscription to be made 
upon a golden plate, which is enclosed in a casket (159) 
(Suvannapatte likhapetva pattam). Some kings are awfully 
anxious not to waste a single moment on worldly matters 
after the advent of old age. Barbers are, therefore, 
directed to report the appearance of the first gray hair 
on their heads — a sure symptom of the decline of youth 
and the approach of physical infirmities (525). A king 
is overwhelmed with grief at the death of his affec- 
tionate wife (207). The body is laid in a coffin, enbalmed 
with oil and ointment and the bereaved king lies beneath 
the bed weeping and mourning without taking any 
food. This picture is somewhat unique as in the Jataka 
literature no other kings love their wives so dearly and so 
single-mindedly. A courtezan named Sama, who has 500 
female slaves as her attendants, is the favourite of a king of 
Benares (318). This woman is also visited by a young 
merchant of the city. A king is so inordinately fond of money 
that he takes bribes even from ascetics (213). Another wor- 
shipper of Mammon is a king of Benares, who is spoken of 
‘ as given over to the desire of riches and the lust of the flesh, 
and greedy of gain ’ (228). A king of the Sivis secretly falls 
in love with the wife of the Commander-in-chief, and so deep 
is the infatuation that there is every likelihood that he will 
die if he does not get her. The general urges upon the king 
to accept her as a gift, to be restored to him after he has fully 
enjoyed the pleasures of her company. The injustice of this 
proposal dawns upon the king’s consciousness, he sternly 
refuses the offer, uprooting the unholy desire from his mind 
(527). A king adopts heretical views (micchagahanam gahetva) 
as a protest against the conduct of an ascetic and drives away 
the whole community of mendicants from Benares, so that 
in the city there is to be found not a single ‘ Buddhist or 
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Brahmin ascetic ’ (eko pi dhammika samana brahmano ahosi — 
391). A prince named Sotthisena is stricken with leprosy, 
physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife by the perfor- 
mance of ‘ an act of truth ’ cures him of this foul disease 
(519, App.). A minister is very talkative, the king is anxious 
to make him sober in speech (107). Above all things, kings 
should be fearless and courageous. But when one dreams a 
bad dream or hears any unnatural sound, or perceives any 
ominous phenomena, one is completely unnerved and invites 
astrologers to explain them fully (311, -118, etc.). A king 
orders for the wholesale destruction of dogs in the city (No. 
22). One king is endowed with the power of understanding 
animals’ cries (416). Anything special or novel is bound to 
attract the attention of the world. A king, therefore, wants 
to build a palace, supported by one column, thinking that 
other monarchs, who are accustomed to live in palaces sup- 
ported by many columns, will regard this as a unique achieve- 
ment of art and thus he will easily come to be reckoned as 
the chiefest king in the whole of India (105). One king is 
defeated in a battle on account of his partiality to newcomers. 
He is curious to have some illustrations from the treasure- 
house of past history. “ Am I the only king who has ever 
been defeated through favour shown to newcomers, or have 
others had the same fate before ?” (113). 

We next proceed to give a summary of the information 
contained in the Buddhist birth-stories, as 
The palace, the court regards the palace, the court, and the dress 
k?ngs. the dr6SS ° f kings. There is no doubt that most of 
these descriptions are characterised by much 
exaggeration, due to poetic fancy, but we are sure that there 
is an element of truth in them. It must be remembered that 
exaggerations of the type which we constantly meet with in 
other branches of our literature, are almost wanting in the 
Jatakas. On a study of the materials which will now be 
presented to our readers, one is sure to be greatly impressed 
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by the splendour and magnificence of the court-life as revealed 
in some of these stories. Princes were used to take delight in 
their refined tastes and aesthetic sense, supported by the rich 
and supple imagination of the people. Descriptions of the 
court which frequently occur in the Jatakas are interesting 
from the political stand-point also. The Amatyas (ministers), 
Brahmins, Gahapatis (house-holders) and others and nobles of 
the Kshatriya caste (khattiya kumara) are the constant factors 
of the king’s court (amacca ca brahmanagahapatikadayo 
khattiya-kumara ca). It remains to be seen if these members 
of the different communities had any representative character, 
with respective duties and functions assigned to them. A 
king’s court is described in Jat. No. 132, in the following 
high-flown language, which, however, does not seem to draw 
an exaggerated picture: “Tada pana Bodhisatto nagaram 
pavisitva rajabhavane pasade mabatale samussapitasetacchat- 
tam ratnavarapallaihkam aruyha devarajatilhaya nisidi, 
amacca ca brahmanagahapatikadayo khattiyakumara 1 ca 
sabbalamkarapatimandita parivaretva atthamsu, devacchara- 
patibhaga solasasahassa natakitthiyo naccagltavaditakusala ut 
tamavilasasampanna nacca-gltavaditani payojesum, gltavadi- 
tasaddena rajabhavanam meghatthamtapur ito mahasamudda- 
kucci viya ekanihnadam ahosi ” (p. 470, Vol. I). Chalmers 
translates the passage in the following manner : — “Entering 
the city, the Bodhisattva passed into the spacious hall of the 
palace and there seated himself in all his godlike beauty on 
his jewelled throne beneath the white umbrella of his king- 
ship. Round him in glittering splendour stood his ministers 
and Brahmins and nobles, whilst sixteen thousand nautch 
girls, fair as the nymphs of heaven, sang and danced and made 
music, till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when the storm bursts in thunder on its water ” (p. 289, 
No. 132, Vol. I). Palaces of kings in the Jambudvipa are 


1 Minister, Brahmins, gahapatis and others, and Kshattriya princes. 
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described as seven-storeyed and supported by many columns 
(bahuhi thambhehi pasadakaranam, 4435 : Sattabhumiko pasado, 
489). Vissakamma is appointed to build a splendid seven- 
storeyed mansion, ‘ half a league in length and breadth 
and five and 20 leagues in height, all with stones of price’ 
(489). One king has a palace supported by a single 
column only. Another king wants to have a palace built 
according to this plan (ekatthambhakasa mangalapasadasa). 
Pillars are made of wood (121), and carpenters (vaddhaki) 
are appointed to build them. The palace has always a court- 
yard attached to it where people of all descriptions gather on 
various occasions, either to witness some interesting perfor- 
mance or to address a complaint to the king. Through a 
window on the terrace of the palace the king often surveys the 
varied activities of the citv and is attracted bv the sight of 
many an interesting object. Golden towers, adorned with 
wreaths of scented flowers, where a king oftentimes repairs, 
‘girt with many a lady fair (parikinno itthagarehi)’, ‘the 
gabled-hall, wreathed with flowers and wrought of gold’ 
(kutagaram) is alluded to (525), where the king often stays in 
the company of his kinsfolk (iiatisamghena parikinno), his 
garden bright wich flowers through all the season-chang- 
ing hours and the royal lakes overspread with lotus blue, 
haunt of wild birds ; his patalivana, amravana, kanikaravana, 
etc., eternally delightful, are referred to in Jat. No. 525. 
Courts resound with the cries of peacocks and herons and the 
melodious music of cuckoos (531). In a verse attributed to 
the Master, kings are described as arrayed in robes of the finest 
silk (kasikavatthadharino), ‘with sandal oil bedewed’ (532, 
p. 323, Vol. V). In the Great Hall of the palace (mahatala) 
where the king sits on his magnificent throne, he is surround- 
ed by bands of minstrels, mimedancers, male and female 
(gandhabbanatanaccakadiporivuto — 529, p. 249). A seven- 
storeyed palace is mentioned, on the terrace of which is a 
beautiful, well-decorated chamber where a princess sleeps at 
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night (sattabhumakapasadavaratale alamkata-sirigabbhe — 458). 
The description of a king’s court (in the occasion of a festival 
runs as follows : — “ the crowd of the king’s ministers sat on one 
side, on another a host of Brahmins, on another the wealthy 
merchants and the like, on another the most beautiful danc- 
ing girls ; Brahmin panegyrists skilled in festive songs, sang 
their cheerful odes with loud voices, hundreds of musical in- 
struments were played, the king’s palace was filled with one 
vast sound as if it were in the centre of the yugandhara 
ocean” (amaceamandalam — the circle of ministers, — Brahma- 
nagana, Setthiadayo, Brahmanasotthikara — p. 43). A dis- 
tinction has been made in the K ummasapir da Jataka (415) 
between these Brahmins and householders on the one hand 
and men of the city on the other, probably indicating that the 
former comprised a group by themselves distinctly separate 
from the latter (nagaramanusse) as regards status. One king 
invites all tlx? smiths (kammara) of bis realm to build an iron 
bouse (ayogharam), furnished with rooms and pillars and made 
of the same metal, which is finished within nine months (510). 

Our attention may be next drawn to the material, 
supplied by the Jatakas, which may be consi- 
Amusemsnts, etc.; dered quite sufficient, for forming a correct 
tur'a vaiuT 1 afld CU ' estimate of the scope and opportunities of 
social intercourse between the king and the 
different grades of the people in ancient India. One dominant 
feature of this relation, which we can never lose sight of, is the 
extreme frankness and intimacy, marking the social dealings of 
kings, based on a clear and unshaken recognition of the worth, 
importance and dignity of the people. Men of varied castes 
and classes often meet together at the invitation of their king, 
jostling with one another in a vast crowd of spectators, where 
aristocratic distinctions count for nothing, the king with all 
his people participating in a grand feast of common enjoy- 
ments, moved by common sensations of delight and admira- 
tion, averythins 1 in short wearing an unmistakably democratic 
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appearance. If the performance given is not up to 
the mark, the expression of their condemnation is as 
emphatic and unanimous as their admiration when the reverse 
is the case. The king does not enjoy a good treat alone like a 
selfish man but he takes the whole people with him. This is 
due not only to the fact of the king’s instinct of social life 
being unsubdued by the environments of comparative 
exclusiveness in which he lives, moves and has his being, but, 
equally or to a greater extent, to the binding opinion of 
the age, according to which nothing of importance can 
be accepted or rejected without the ultimate sanction 
of the people themselves. The patronage of the king is 
not simply a private interest of matter, it has a great public 
significance. Rich establishments of dancers, musicians, 
minstrels, actors and actresses, managed and patronised by 
the state, are not meant always for catering for the tastes 
and amusement of the king, the harem and the ministers 
alone, but they draw their inspiration from the loud and con- 
fused voice of popular acclamations, thunderous clappings 
and the throwing away of kerchiefs and purses by an assembly 
mad with joy. Such public demonstrations of physical feats 
and cultural attainments undoubtedly tended to the elimina- 
tion of certain uncouth differences in the mental outlooks of 
the various orders of men in our country, suggesting some 
points of kinship with the national games and festivals 
of ancient Hellas. We can by no means depreciate their 
contributions towards the evolution of some distinctive 
cultural institutions and the growth of popular literary tradi- 
tions and ideals in our country. Kings stand out in these 
legends as great patrons of arts and letters. Most of 
them get their education in the university town of 
Taxila. Travels and journeys give them much practical 
experience about the world, a direct knowledge of the glories 
and achievements of other countries. When they take 
the reins of the government into their own hands, the more 
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enterprising of them cannot but utilise every oppor- 
tunity for the promotion of culture and efficiency, the 
cultivation of refined tastes and ideas amongst their own 
people in the light of what they have seen abroad. Thus 
Poetry and Arts develop under their patronage. Any 
Brahmin who can compose a few verses is sure to be properly 
rewarded by the king. Sometimes the kin" himself will try 
his hand at a verse, so beautiful and appealing, that within a 
short time the whole people will take it up and commit it to 
memory. It seems that the nation is not prepared to lose 
anything that may be valuable in however small a measure 
in developing its intellectual capacities. Kings are born and 
bred up in an atmosphere of poetry, music and dance. We 
refer only to the great festivities that are held at the time of 
their birth, installation and marriage. When a king goes to 
his park for enjoying a little leisure, he is to be accompanied 
by dancers and musicians to keep up his spirits and to lead 

him on to the dizzy heights of ecstasy. We shall give 

below some typical examples with a view to substantiate 
what we have said above. A great musical competition 
is to be held between two men, Musila of tljjain and 
Guttila of Benares at the door of the royal palace of 
Benares. (243.) “At the palace door a pavilion (mandapa, 
rangamandala) was set up and a throne was set apart 
for the king. He came down from the palace and 

took his seat upon the divan in the gay pavilion. All 

round him were tiiousands of slaves, women beauteously ap- 
parelled, courtiers, Brahmins, citizens (amaccabrahmanarat,- 
thikadayo ca). All the people of the town had come together. 
In the courtyard (Rajangane) they were fixing the seats 
circle on circle, tier above tier (cakkaticakke mancatimance 

bandhimsu) All around was a great concourse of people 

(Mahajano parivaresi).” “And when one of the musicians has 
shown a great triumph over the other, the multitude in 
thousands waved and waved their kerchiefs in the air, in 
13 
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thousands they shouted applause.” The king does not stand 
away from the audience in a spirit of isolation, his is perhaps 
the principal note in the chorus of condemnation that is start- 
ed against the vanquished. He makes a sign to the multi- 
tude and “ with stones and staves and anything that came to 
hand, they beat and bruise him to death, and seizing him by 
the feet, they cast him upon a dust heap.” The sequel will not 
appear strange if we remember the fate of many a scholar, 
defeated in intellectual contests in the glorious age of the 
Upanishads. An assembly gathers at the invitation of the 
king to witness a very interesting competition of archers. The 
palace-vard is made ready to accommodate a vast crowd and the 
king takes his seat on the throne with men surrounding him 
on all sides. Jotipala, the hero of many an intricate feat of 
archery, is acclaimed with unbounded enthusiasm and wild 
excitement. The people make a great uproar, shouting and 
dancing about and clapping their hands and they throw off 
their garments and ornaments, so that there is treasure lying 
in a heap to the amount of 18 crores. (522.) Sometimes a 
king may by beat of drum proclaim his intention to address 
the citizens on some great topic of moral uplift and regenera- 
tion, thus affording himself and the people a direct opportu- 
nity for an intimate association and mutual understanding that 
may alone lead to the realisation of the highest purpose of 
government. The king declares that it is his determination 
to show the path of righteousness to the townfolk. “ Amhho 

nagaravasino, tumhfikam dhamme desassami.” The whole 

city assembles as it were at his courtyard, where the pavilion, 
erected for the purpose, is overcrowded with spectators 
of both the sexes, including the ladies of the harem. The 
king from his throne delivers his sermon, emphasising 
the necessity of almsgiving, of showing respects to Brahmins 
and Sramanas, parents and acharyas, of avoiding injury 
to animal life, — instinct with a sincere spirit of remorse 
for all the bad and wicked things that he did in the past, — for 
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the violation of the moral principles, now taught with so 
much strength of conviction and depth of earnestness, of 
which he himself was guilty for a long period of his life. 
The reader is only to remember certain parallel passages 1 from 
the edicts of Asoka and he will have no difficulty with the 
help of the known facts of history in appreciating the genuine- 
ness of these noble feelings and also the significance of the 
Dharma propaganda, set on foot by the Jataka prototype of 
the great Maurya Emperor, — based on a direct appeal to the 
masses. There is no doubt that kings in ancient India made 
notable contributions towards shaping the moral and intellec- 
tual history of our race either by themselves playing the r61e 
of a teacher or by associating themselves with culture-insti- 
tutions of great potentialities, such as drama and music in 
special. 

A king in order to attract his son to the pleasures of the 
world proposes to have dramas enacted before him (nata- 
kani’ssa paccupatthapetva vlmamsissama, p. 9, Vol. VI). 
The prince is brought into a beautiful chamber of the 
palace (antagabbham sirigabbhesu), which is filled with the 
fragrance of spirituous liquor and other tilings (gamdhadama- 
pupphadiimadhupavasamadirasavadihi). The dwelling place 
of a man is called as beautiful as a king’s chamber, the floor 
of which is sprinkled with different kinds of perfumes, the 
walls, hung with wreaths of flowers and garlands, and the roof, 
decorated with a spreading cloth, interspersed with golden 


stars. (255.) 
The games 


Sports and amuse- 
n^pnts of the king. 


and amusements in which the kings indulge 
are hunting, dice-plav and those that are 
available in the seclusion of the royal park. 
When kings go out a-hunting, it occasions the 


1 Compare for instance, ‘ mafcari pitari sadhu gusrusa bamhanasamananarn sadhu 
dSnam prananam anaraibbho sadhn. * (Rock Edict XI.) That the predecessors of Asoka 
had undertaken measures for the moral edification of the people is proved by his own 

admission “ atikamlam-acba arbfcalam hetatii ichhisu lajane katham-jane annlupaya 

dhammavadhiya-ti (Pillar Edict VII). 
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need of some joint action on the part of the subjects to pre- 
vent the great inconvenience that is otherwise sure to be 
caused to their normal occupations by the wild- activities 
attending such expeditions. In well-organised communities 
it is not at all difficult to devise measures that are calculated 
to remove a general grievance of this sort. “ In those days 
the king of Benares,” so runs the story, “ was passionately 

fond of hunting Every day he mustered the whole of his 

subjects, townsfolk and countryfolk alike, to the detriment of 
their business, and went a-hunting.” His people sustained 
immense losses and were determined not to tolerate this state 
of things any longer. So they met together and deliberated 
as to the remedy they should adopt. The townsfolk co-ope- 
fated with the village-people and the result manifested itself 
in the speedy relief they were able to bring to themselves 
without any clash with their sovereign. Plans and manoeuvres, 
adopted on a wide scale by the people to get themselves rid of 
the unavoidable evils, due to the hunting excursions of their 
monarchs, are referred to in many of the Jatakas. (385 etc.) 
Cruel laws must have been in force, restricting the free move- 
ments of people throughout the area where hunting operations 
were carried on. One king going with a great retinue to a 
forest, a league or two in extent, is said to have proclaimed 
that if a deer happened to escape * by any man’s post, that 
man was to be fined the value of the deer.’ (398.) 



SECTION II. 


Some points of administrative history. 

It may be said without any fear of contradiction that the 
material furnished by the Ja takas in regard 
va^bt. a \Ve C pecuiia U r to the administrative history of the period 
k^stori el the J5ta ' represented by them, though meagre in 
quantity, is yet none the less valuable for 
its intrinsic worth. It is not the avowed object of the Jata- 
kas to give a connected and systematic history of any aspect 
of the national life of ancient India. Like the Arthasastra or 
any other treatise on Polity they do not aim at presenting a 
comprehensive picture of the political and administrative 
machinery with all its intricacies, either in actual existence, or 
theoretically regarded as representing the best and the most 
efficient syntem at a certain period of our history. There is 
thus an entire lack of theories and postulates, manipulations 
or clever dogmatisings in the literature we have taken 
up for our study. But it gives us details, here and there, 
quite in an offhand manner, the object generally being 
to draw a portrait of what the real state of things 
was. It should, however, be pointed out that we cannot 
have even a fairly satisfactory picture of administration, 
in this period with the help of these facts alone. We 
must have to ransack the whole literature for that purpose 
and it is well known that notable attempts have been 
alreadv made in this direction by various scholars. It 
i£ necessary that we should take this opportunity of 
explaining as briefly as possible the peculiar character 
of the information, supplied by the Jatakas, referred to 
above. It was not possible for the simple folk of India 
for whom these stories must have been meant in particular, 
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to have concerned themselves with the bigger problems or 
theories of administration. Neither could they be expected 
to have sufficient time, opportunities and training so 
that they might familiarise themselves with all the different 
departments of the state, the status and functions of the 
officers by whom they were manned, and in short the 
whole administrative structure with all the parts com- 
posing it, compact and co-ordinated, entrusted to carry on 
the grand and multifarious business of the state-organisation. 
They throw light only on such subjects, as concerned them- 
selves most in their daily life, in the pursuit of their 
normal behaviour and avocations. The information, supplied 
in this connection, does not seem to be vitiated by any bias, 
academic or otherwise, but its inadequacy is due to its 
essentially legendary character. In the following pages 
an attempt has been made to arrange a few scrappy notes in 
some systematic form in order that they may produce a 
deeper impression than they are likely to do, when 
studied in a casual manner, entangled with facts of other 
interests. 

In the Jataka period, with the march of civilization, the 
whole country had come to be endowed with a net-work of 
villages and towns. Forests were still to be seen, but the 
area covered by them was comparatively small. Even robbers 
who are proverbially known to prefer jungles to well- 
organised villages or towns for their habitation, are mentioned 
in some cases to have their own villages, where they 
resided in a large body. Thus the necessity of clearing 
away forests and founding villages or towns was keenly felt 
even by the dregs of society. New villages and cities also 
continued to be founded under the direct patronage of kings. 
Great economic factors of an advanced stage of material 
civilization, must have accounted for the depopulation of 
many villages and cities, which is sometimes referred to in 
the literature under review. 
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Villages. 

Different orders of villages are mentioned, viz., nigama- 
gamo, gamo, gamako, paccantagama, varying in importance 
and population. A nigama might mean both a town and a 
village, if the latter was a city in miniature with at least 
some of its busy elements of life present in it. Thus we 
fully agree that “there was not, ..., any such hard and 
fast line between gama and nigama to warrant the exclusion, 
in this description, of some gamas which may have amounted 
to ni^amas ” (Cambridge History of Ancient India, p. 200). 
In the Jataka No. 137, we find reference to a nigama, where 
lived a very well-to-do merchant (eko mahavibhavo setthi 
ahosi). That this term did not mean a town in this case is 
clearly evidenced from the fact that the same nigama is 
alluded to as a village elsewhere in the story (so gamopi 
chaddito apannabhi, etc.). An attempt is made to keep the 
sense of an active village distinct from that of a town by 
the use of the expression ‘ nigamagamo,’ which apparently 
means a village, astir with the bustle of a market-town. 
“ Translations have used market occasionally, but perhaps 
with scarcelv sufficient warrant, c. g., market town lor 
nigamagama ” (Mrs. Hhys Davids article in J. It. A. S., 
1901). A village is generally called gamo, gamaka means 
a small village, more appropriately a hamlet. The popula- 
tion of a village extended from thirty to a thousand families, 
(Jataka 31, tesam gamato avidure aiiuo sahassakutiko ; 317, 
te ca timsa kulamanussa ; 02, tattha timsajana rajasevaka 

vasanti). The latter cannot mean that the population consisted 
tff 30 men only, but of thirty men with their families. 
Similarly in the above (387) all that we are told is that the 
village in question comprised one thousand houses with one 
thousand masters. The population in such cases probably did 
not exceed 5,000. Another village is said to have consisted 
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fo 500 families, Paxica kulasatani Yasanti. (640.) Pac-* 
cantagamas were the villages on the borders of a kingdom 
(e. g., 79, 302). In view of the insecure condition of the 
borders, resulting from organised depredations of robbers 
and marauders, these paccantagamas, where it was difficult 
to distinguish between a rebel and a loyalist (llajpuriso and 
coropuriso, 302), could not reasonably flourish as much as 
the villages which were nearer to the heart of a kingdom or 
which enjoyed the privileges of a close proximity to towns and 
cities ( cf . Vahinagare vaddhakigamo — 475 ; nagarato pubbut- 
arayadisaye...gamo, etc.). A villager is called gramovasi or 
janapadavasi (529), as opposed to nagaravasi, a citizen. 
Amongst the resources of tin 1 kingdom of Benares mention is 
made of the fact that it contained 00,000 villages (529 setthi 
gamasahassiini paripunniini). The kingdom of Mithila could 
boast of 16,000 villages (gamasahassani paripunnani solasa... 
400). People could live prosperously and in an organised 
manner in their rural abodes, pursuing trade and commerce 
and agriculture and various other avocations in peace and 
security, and it is no wonder that they should come to 
hold such an important place as we find ascribed to them. 
The figures given above may seem to be exaggerated, hut 
our attention should be drawn to the gamani-canda Jataka, 
where it is said that a certain village was situated at a distance 
of three yojanas from the capital town, starting from which 
some people are described as passing through a succession 
of intermediate villages on their way to the king’s court. 
(257.) “ Certain trades were localised in special villages, 

either suburban and ancillary to the large cities or themselves 
forming centres of traffic with surrounding villages.” (J. R. 
A. S., 1901.) Thus we find that there were villages of 
Brahmins (389, 414), carpenters, smiths, peasants, hunters, 
weavers, robbers, Candalas (472, 497, 498, 156, etc.). In this 
connection we may be permitted to point out that some of 
the guilds had their membership thrown open to men of 
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different castes. For instance, in a village of carpenters 
there lived a Brahmin carpenter (brahmanavaddhaki, 475). 
In another village there was a Brahmin who followed the 
occupation of a peasant (484). Of course we know that Brah- 
mins used to follow multifarious professions in those days, as 
shown in the Jataka No. 495. 1 It is easy to understand how 
these villages, occupied exclusively hy different guilds, each 
under the leadership of a jettha (elder, alderman) could 
serve as so many useful and healthy administrative units, free 
from that unholy spirit of competition, which often mars the 
steady and harmonious progress of society, favouring the 
growth of one or more classes at the cost of all others and 
helping to bring the state under a predominant bias to the 
total or partial negation of the interests of the society as a 
whole. Absence of complexities and class-hatred is the con- 
spicuous feature of the Jataka society, which guaranteed the 
smooth working of the political institutions of the age. We 
may note the following details in regard to the interrelation 
between the villages and the central government. It seems 
that there were two kinds of villages, according as the 
revenues yielded by them were enjoyed by an individual or 
by the state. It must be pointed out that Dr. Fick 
takes ‘gamabhojaka,’ a term which we shall presently explain, 
as meaning an official appointed to collect the revenue of a 
village for the king. But we beg to differ from him. He 
relies upon a solitary passage in the introductory episode of a 
Jataka story (No. 79, 1'314) where it is said that a gamabho- 
jaka was once collecting the taxes for a king (rajabalirh 
labhitva). But it should not be overlooked that there is 
a distinct line of demarcation between the introductory 
episodes and the atitavatthu portions of Jatakas on chrono- 
logical grounds ; we do not find anything in the more ancient 
legends which goes to support the theory put forward by 
Dr. Fick. It may be that the amacca in No. 74 was engaged 
in collecting revenue, that was once due to the king, but now 

1 Cf. Manu (III. 151 sq.). 

u 
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enjoyed by the minister and that it was levied at the old rate. 
-It is not a fit place to enter into a long controversy over this 
point in the absence of sufficient materials. 

A village offered to anybody used to be styled as gama- 
varam, the person who enjoyed the income therefrom was 
known as gamabhojaka and the village was designated as 
bhogagama (e.g., 332). It is necessary to remember that those 
villages which king’s officers visited for the purpose of collect- 
ing revenue, etc., are not termed as bhogagamas mentioned 
above. Revenue thus collected wa3 entirely absorbed by the 
treasury of the state, and it may be that people who got grants 
of villages were under the necessity of contributing certain 
portions of their incomes to the government. Courtiers were 
very generally the recipients of these gifts. These officers are 
often mentioned as proceeding to their respective bhogagamas 
in chariots (332, 509, etc.). The revenue amounted to one 
thousand, or hundreds of thousands of money (satasahassut- 
thanam, 9, 533). Excepting ministers, outsiders also, 

belonging to different castes and professions, were not in- 
frequently rewarded with grants of villages in recognition of 
personal services rendered to a king or of meritorious achieve- 
ments in any field of life. Already the practice of granting 
villages to Brahmins in consideration of their piety and 
learning, had become popular. The gamabhojakas were in 
the enjoyment of large thpugh not unlimited powers. One 
gamabhojaka prohibited the slaughter of animals within his 
jurisdiction (tnaghalam karapesi), and another proscribed the 
sale of wine (majjavikkayam varetva). The villages in both 
the cases had to appeal in a body to these local lords in order 
to secure a suspension of the interdicts and the restoration 
of the time-honoured custom (balikammakale mahajano 
sannipatitva aha: “sami mayaiii migasukaradayo maretva 
yakkhanam balikammam karissama ”). The answer was 
“ tumhakam pubbekaraijaniyamen’eva karotha, etc.,” (p. 115, 
Yol. IV.) The gamabhojaka was entitled to a part of the 
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^rice of intoxicating drinks sold in his village and also to the 
dues and fines paid by criminals so far as his jurisdic- 
tion extended. Thus a village lord thinks “ aham pubbe 
etesu suram pivamtesu panatipatadlni karontesu catikahaha- 
panadivasena c’eva dandabalivasena ca dhanam labhami” — 31, 
p. 109, Vol. I. Another headman fined a fisherwoman and 
she was tied up and beaten to make her pay the fine — No. 139. 
But the restricted character of his judicial powers is evident 
from the fact that he could not inflict graver punishments 
or deal with complicated lawsuits arising in the village 
allotted to him (31). When he was not satisfied with the 
conduct of a number of villagers, law did not permit him to 
punish them according to his own will. He went to the king 
and having got his orders for their immediate arrest, brought 
them to the court. It was the king who sentenced them to 
death on his own authority. The Gamapi-canda Jataka (257) 
conclusively shows that the administration of justice was a 
matter in which final authority entirely rested outside the 
villages — with the king or his court. We are not told whether 
the villages, mentioned in this story, belonged to the class of 
bhogagamas, but the combined evidence of Jats. Nos. 31 and 
257, leaves no doubt that administration of justice was one 
of the essential links that bound the scattered villages to the 
central organisation of the state. In the Gamapi-canda Jataka 
there is a passage which implies that there might be suitable 
arrangements for trying cases in a village, but if one of the 
litigant parties wanted redress at the hands of the king’s 
court, the case had to be decided by that body. If the other 
party refused to agree to such a course, he was liable to 
punishment. (Tesu pi janesu yam kinci sakkharam va kapala- 
khandam va ukkhipitva, “ ay am te rajaduto, ehlti, ‘ vutte yo 
na gacchati tassa rajanam karonti’” p. 301, Vol. II...) “Now 
this people have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd and say, “Here is the king’s officer ; come along 1...” 
If anyjtnan refuses to go, he is punished (p. 209). 
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From all that has been said above it is clear that so far 
as the internal administration of a village, the regulation of 
its trade and commerce and so forth, was concerned, the 
gamabhojaka had substantial powers and that the central 
government did hardly interfere in these matters. But it will 
be a mistake to suppose in the face of the evidence, already 
adduced, that the authority of the local chief was of an un- 
limited character. The system in vogue did not allow him to 
become an absolute tyrant in his own village. The village- 
committee must have come to he regarded as a highly useful 
institution inasmuch as it offered valuable co-operation to the 
authorities in regard to matters affecting the common interests 
of the villagers in general, although it is not possible to say 
anything definitely regarding the constitution of such com- 
mittees. The guild was already a potent force in the economic 
and social life of the people. These guilds with their elders 
at the head probably shared with the chiefs or gamabhojakas, 
appointed by the king, the responsibility of carrying on the 
management of rural affairs. If the population of a village 
was not homogeneous, that is to say, if it consisted of men 
belonging to more than one profession, the village committee 
might have comprised a representative of each family dwelling 
in it. Thus in the hamlet of Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, 
heads of thirty families, of which its population was composed, 
are found assembled together and discharging the business of 
the village. (Tasmiih ca game tims’eva kulani honti, te ca timsa 
kulamanussa ekadivasam gatnamajjhe thatva gamakammaih 
karonti, p. 199, Yol. I.) Thirty again is the number of men 
transacting the affairs of a village in Jat. o. 302. ( ‘ Tattha 

timsa jana rajasevaka vasanti, te pato va gfimamejjhe sanni- 
patitva gamakiccam karonti,” p. 8, Vol. III.) It may not also 
be improbable that irrespective of the total population of a 
village, the committee usually consisted of thirty members 
or thereabouts. The meetings of the village committee were 
held within the village in a hall (salarh), provided with boards, 
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seats and a jar of water (phalakasanani...paniyacatim, p. 199 ; 
Chalmers’ translation of this passage cannot for obvious 
reasons be accepted as correct). On the nature of the work 
generally performed by such assemblies, gamakamma or 
gamakieca as it used to be called, much welcome light is 
thrown by the Jilt. No. 31. The members were as in most 
cases in complete agreement with the leader, who was credited 
with much initiative and was ordinarily a talented man 
(timsa jana Bodhisattena samanacchanda ahesum). One 
such leader established the members of his committee in 
the Five Commandments, “ and thenceforth used to go 
about with them doing good works. And they too doing 
good works always in the Bodhisattva’s company, used to 
get up early and sally forth with razors and axes and clubs 
in their hands. With their clubs they used to roll out in the 
way all stones that lay on the four highways and other roads 
of the village : the trees that did strike against axles of 
chariots, they cut down ; rough places they made smooth ; 
causeways they built, dug water tanks, and built a hall,’’ pp. 
78-79, Yol. I. (Te pi ten’eva saddhim punnani karonto kalass’ 
eva vufthaya vasipharasumusalahattha catumahfipathadisu 
musalena pasfme ubbattetva pavattenti, vananam akkhapati- 
ghatarukkhe haranti, visamarh samam karonti, setum attha- 
ranti, pokkharaniyo khananti, salam karonti, etc., p. 199.) 
Thus this corporate body were engaged in doing things, 
which remind us of the duties entrusted to the “ thirty 
members” of a municipal town in the time of Chandra- 
gupta the Maurya, in their collective capacity. Most of 
these works are now-a-days generally undertaken by the 
District Boards of British India. The noteworthy features 
ot* this very interesting picture are firstly, the qualities and 
virtues of a true leader which it discloses, and secondly, the 
admirable sense of dignity of labour, genuine public spirit and 
practical appreciation of the value of co-operative principles 
actuating the corporate activities of the villages, which it so 
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strikingly reveals. Indian civilization owes not a small debt 
to these sturdy realists, who built up the thousand smiling 
villages, once the most sparkling diamond on the crown of India, 
and which alas ! are fast decaying on account of many forces 
which had better not be discussed here. Even to-day we can- 
not give to our country a wider plan of village reconstruction, 
which is to include, excavation of tanks, repair of old ones, 
keeping the roads in good order, clearing up jungles and 
forests, erection of public halls for divine service or for the 
dissemination of noble ideas amongst the rural folk. There 
is nothing to indicate that the workers of the Macala village 
depended upon state funds for carrying on their humanitarian 
activities. In this connection the following observation by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee may be found interesting : — 
“We have here. ..a most graphic and complete account of the 
evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the 
communal labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how the 
assembly hall of the village figures prominently in its public 
works as being the indispensable material requisite for the 
growth and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic 
consciousness, which builds up the village itself. ” (Local 
Government in Ancient India, 2nd Edn., p. 146.) 

Villages in those days were not despised by aristocrats, 
landowners and merchants (kasiratthe ekasmim nigame 
(‘nigama’ here meaning a village) eko mahavibhavo setthi 
ahosi (137) ; kasigame kutumbiko (459), kutumbika in another 
village, 19; gamake kutumbikakule nibbattitva, 368, etc.). It 
is to be noted that these influential men were not mere absentee 
lords. To be a gamani (village-chief) surrounded by a host of 
attendants and amused by dance and song was thought to be 
an enviable position. (Gamani hotu sahayamajjhe naccehi 
gitehi pamodamano, 488). 1 

The policy of the village-committee might not always 
agree with the interests of the gamabhojaka. For example, 

1 See Verse, p. 310, Vol. IV. , 
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reference may again be made to the Jat. No. 31, where the 
members having by common consent given up the habit of 
drinking wine, incurred the displeasure of the village chief, 
who used to get much money out of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and who practically traded on the immorality of his 
own people. 

An unhealthy policy adopted by the government was not 
slow to produce baneful effects upon the conditions of rural 
life. Thus some villages are reported to have been destroyed 
as a consequence of gross misrule and heavy taxation. 
Villagers are described as fleeing to the woods for the protec- 
tion of their lives, when everything they had possessed, were 
taken away either by king’s officers or robbers. Villagers, 
though living far away from their king and, hence, not on 
so intimate terms with the central government as the 
citizens were specially privileged to be, yet had their own 
opinions about the merits and drawbacks of their rulers 
whose conduct must have often been a subject of keen 
criticism and discussion among them. Kings were sometimes 
in the habit of ascertaining incognito the views of villagers in 
order to improve their character and conduct in the light of 
these public criticisms. A modern parallel of this practice is 
afforded by ex-King Amanullah Khan of Afghanistan. “ He 
himself sometimes goes out in disguise like the Khalifs of old 
to see the condition of his subjects with his own eyes and 
to hear the criticism of his government with his own ears ” 
(“ Korward,” Anniversary number, 1925, 26th October, p. 19). 

We do not see any ground for holding that judicial 
powers formed part of the affairs of the village-committee. 
Nor is there any indication to show that the gamabhojaka was 
elected by the villagers themselves. Life-grants of villages 
are referred to in 289. The central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy in regard to the internal 
affairs of a bhogagama, if these required their urgent atten- 
tion. There are references to shew that kings took immediate 
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steps against ministers who grossly abused their powers in the 
administration of villages, entrusted to their care (79, etc.). 


King — his qualities, diplomacy, etc. 

The fundamental principle of administration, to which 
the king was bound to adhere, was that right should never 
be violated. “ If Right is destroyed, it destroys.” Dhammo 
nam’esa hato hanati (422). Dhamma might be taken to mean 
with sufficient justification the whole bundle of laws that 
formed the basis of social and political order. If any such 
usage or custom was outraged, its effect would be disastrous 
to the party committing the offence. The whole political or 
administrative structure stood on the support yielded by the 
recognition of these laws or rights, and the king, more than 
anybody else, was responsible for their maintenance. In the 
Jat. No. 422 which seems to represent some ancient historical 
fact, a king brought about his own destruction by conferring 
a right which had been enjoyed by a particular line of 
priests upon another person in violation of the established 
practice. Thus we see that the king was under the obligation 
of strictly fulfilling in practice the age-long rights of others 
and in this respect his powers were much limited, he being 
not allowed to make any innovation, according as it suited his 
caprice, which would go against Dhamma, on which the 
whole fabric of the state stood. Learning the real meaning 
of Dhamma from this Jataka story, we are in a position to 
appreciate the true significance of the qualities demanded of 
a sovereign in Jat. No. 527. A king is here taught to have a 
strict regard for the rights belonging to the different commu- 
nities and sections of the people. The king’s life consisted of 
a long chain of duties, duties to his relations, subjects and 
friends — the different communities of the society, the officials 
and the various departments of the state. And what were 
these duties ? They were apparently not mere abstract 
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principles of righteousness, but mostly consisted in the fulfil- 
ment and maintenance of the positive rights belonging to 
them. “ Dhamman cara maharaja mutapitusu khattiya, idha 
dhammam caritvana raja saggarn gamissasi. Dhamman cara 
maharaja mittamaccesu khattiya ...Dhamman cara maharaja 
vdhanesu balesu ca Dhamman cara maharaja gamesu nigamesu 
ca ; Dhamman cara maharaja ratthe janapadesu ca.... Dham- 
man cara maharaja samane brahmanesu, etc. Ummadanti 
Jataka, 527, p. 223, Yol. Y). Indirectly the above verse 
points to the fact that amongst others the gamas and nigamas, 
rashtras and janapadas had their own laws, which were 
binding upon the king. 

Another wholesome teaching is that a king should eschew 
all evil ways, the ways of a fool. — “ Kummaggam na nivesayya 
yatha mulho acetaso” (515, p. 66, Vol. V) and that 
whatever is right should be pursued by him *• Dhammena 
no adliammena, kicco va dhammo carito raiino hoti (pp. 57, 
515, Vol. V). 

A king should not make enemies in his own kingdom. 
He must be on terms of amity and friendship with all, so that 
with their co-operation he might make his position strong and 
secure. Again, he should not violate right and above all be 
a man of vigour and action. He must not take advantage of 
his position and mislead his people to their cost. (So “ tvam ” 
sabbesam suhadayo sabbesam rakkhito bhava, p. 113. So appa- 
matto akkuttho tata kiccani karaye, vayamassu ca kiccesu, 
nalaso vindate sukham, p. 113 : Ma tata issaro’ mhitl anatthaya 
patarayi, itthlnam purisanan ca ma te asi dukhudrayo, p. 117, 
Vol. V.) Slothfulness on the part of a king was regarded 
as a great vice and it was an absolute necessity that he should 
shake it off if he really meant to rule, otherwise the kingdom 
would pass to other hands (iddham phitam janapadam eora 
viddhamsayanti tarn ; khattiyassa pamattassa' ratthasmim 
ratthavaddhana, sabbe bhoga vinassanti, ranno tarn vuccate 
aghaib, p. 100, Vol. V, 520). According to the Jataka ideal, 

15 
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the king should be unsparing in his labours, active, industrious 
and enterprising (c/. the Ylth Rock Edict of Asoka). 

The king was also to mould his policy according to the 
opinion of his subjects, broadly distinguished as belonging to 
rattha and janapada. He must see things with his own eyes 
and have regard for well-meaning suggestions of others. 
Upassutim maharaja ratthe janapade cara, tattha disva ca 
sutva ca tato tarn patipajjasiti (p. 100, Yol. V, 520). “ Great 

king, ever open thine ears, and list to what people may say, 
that seeing and hearing the truth, thou mayst win to good 
fortune thy way ” (Yol. V, p. 55). 

The ten royal virtues, Dasarajadhamma, are frequently 
referred to but we must remember that they do not give 
us a true picture of the king, “ no idea of the essence of 
kingly power, of the obligations or functions of the rajan, 

because they contain universal prescriptions of moral 

applicable to the whole Buddhistic laity.” A king could 
please his subjects with the help of the four elements of 
popularity (catuhi samgaha-vatthuhi janam samganhanto — 
p. 424). Of all the five elements that constituted the 
strength of a king, the power derived from wisdom was 
considered to be the best and it was emphasised that he 
should put the greatest reliance on it. The five-fold strength 
consisted of bahubalam (power of limb), bhogabalam (power of 
possession, government, etc.), amaccabalam (power of counsel), 
adhijaccabalam (power of high birth, aristocratic privileges), 
and pannabalam (power of intellect). Tam balanam balam 
settbam aggam pannabalam balam, pannabalen’ upatthaddho 
attham vindati pandito — p. 121, 521, Vol. Y. Sovereign lords 
and monarchs are compared to snakes, which may stain holy 
men — Issaranam adhipatlnam na tesam padato care, aslviso 
so akkhato brahmacariyassa Narada — p. 223, 477, Vol. IV. 
There is no doubt that this comparison is to some extent 
well-merited, because who can doubt the similarity that exists 
between the characteristics of a serpent and the crooked 
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methods of the art of government, in which, those in power 
are expected to be past masters ? In this world there are 
four things which can never be satisfied, viz., the ocean, 
kings, Brahmins and women-kind. Ilaja ca pathavim sabbam 
sasamuddam sapabbatam, ajjhavase vijinitva anantara- 
tanocitarh, param samuddam pattheti, unatta, hi na purati — 
(p. 450, 536, Vol. V). “A king by conquest holds the world, its 
mountains, seas and all, the endless treasures it contains his 
very own may call, yet sighs for worlds beyond the sea, for this 
he counts too small ” — p. 243, Vol. Y. This characterisation 
seems to reveal to us the normal attitude of an ancient Indian 
king to his neighbours. It is not at all difficult to perceive 
why good men aspiring after moral perfection should be 
taught to avoid the company of kings as serpents. The 
science of politics must have had its devotees, the Visaradas 
who were never satisfied with the council, just as the sea is 
not satisfied with all the rivers, or fire with fuel or a king 
with bis overgrowing kingdom. — Visarado parisaya no tappati, 
raja ratthena na tappati — p. 342, Yol. III. 

Ministers. 

The number of ministers as given in the Mahasilava 
Jataka (61) is one thousand. But it is to be noted that these 
one thousand ministers who surround the king, seated on 
his throne, are “ the thousand gallant warriors who would 
face the charge even of a rut elephant, whom the launched 
thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify,— a matchless band 1 
of invincible heroes ready at the king’s command to reduce 
all India to his sway ” — p. 130, Vol. I. (Sahassamatta 
adhejjavarasura-mahayodha honti — p. 363 ; amaccasahassena 
— p. 264, Vol. I.) The Seyya Jataka (282) mentions five 
hundred chief warriors (pancasattamatta mahayodha, p. 401, 
II) who are called his amaccas or ministers. In the Culla- 
sutasomajataka (526) a king calls to his presence, 80,000 
Courtiers, headed by the Senapati or Commander-in-chief 
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and 60,000 Brahmins, led by the purohita or the royal 
chaplain. (Senapatimukhani aslti-amaccasahassani purohita- 
mukhani satthi-brahmanasahassani — p. 173, Y ; ‘ mittamacce 
parisaje,’ mentioned in a verse of this story seems to indicate 
a much bigger body than a committee of advisers.) The 
king’s army consists of 60,000 warriors (517), who con- 
stitute his 60,000 ministers (satthisahassani yudhino carudas- 
sana — p. 579) and birthmates of his son at the time of his 
consecration (sahajata satthisahasa, amacca — p. 588). A king 
wants to have retinue for his son which is constituted by 500 
young nobles born in the ministers’ houses on the same day 
as the prince (mama puttassa parivara — amaccakulesu jata- 
daraka— p. 2, VI). 500 nurses are appointed to take care 
of these 500 nobles. Thus the Jataka evidence persuades us 
to hold, 1 that the term * amdtyakulam ’ was not restricted to 
the sense of a body of ministers, as now-a-days understood, 
being in charge of different portfolios, but that it was also 
applied to mean the whole kith and kin of the kshatriya 
king, the entire community of fighters, whose leader, par 
excellence, he was, and who were called his counsellors 
because of their inherent right to offer him advice on very 
many occasions concerning the state. In some of the cases, 
as shewn above, the chief warriors only were called ministers, 
not the rank and file. Besides these men, who appear to 
have enjoyed some special right to be the counsellors 
of a king, there were other high officials, who were 
ministers ex-officio, e.g., the treasurer, the valuer, the royal 
priest, etc. The latter must have constituted a small advisory 
board including the Commander-in-chief and some other 
leading Kshatriyas, who were required to give counsel to the 
king on all occasions when it was out of the question to, call 
an unwieldy assembly like the whole host of ministers in the 
widest sense of the term. 


1 I do not take the numbers seriously. 
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Ministers were generally appointed on a hereditary 
basis, the son succeeding to the post of his father. But 
exceptions were also known, e.g., a very poor man was appoint- 
ed by the king as Lord Treasurer (Raja tassa setthitthanam 
adasi — No. 109, I, p. 121). Officers who proved inefficient, 
treacherous or intriguing were dismissed (289, etc.). A dismissed 
minister would often take service in a neighbouring kingdom 
and try all sorts of means to bring about the destruction of 
his former master. Some special rights or perquisites were 
attached to certain offices. For instance, for seven generations 
a royal priestly family enjoyed the position of the Master of 
the Ceremonies in the king’s Elephant festivals, which was a 
source of substantial income. (Hatthimangalakaranam nama 
yava sattama kulaparivatta amhakam, p. 97, II). The king 
used to get much in the shape of presents and gifts from his 
master that much had been given to him by his family (290) 
— “ Great king, a great deal has been given to you by my 
family, my father’s prosperity, my mother’s, and what I have 
gained myself : there is no end to it,” (p. 293). A treasurer 
who was master of eighty crores, wanted to make over his 
whole wealth to the king (535). King Kandari of Benares, 
used to be daily presented with a thousand boxes of perfume by 
his counsellors (536) — (Amacca gandhakarandakasahassam 
aharanti, p. 437, Vol. V). A minister could resign his post if he 
was permitted to do so by the king. It seems quite probable 
that cases in which a minister happened to be one of the con- 
tending parties, were required to be adjudicated upon by the 
king, holding the trial in consultation with other ministers 
(331). Administration was not always free from corruption 
and ministers often keenly competed amongst themselves for 
power and supremacy in the court, employing any kind of 
means if it only served their purpose (220). An ascetic made 
the following observation, which, we do not think, was far 
from the truth, considering the real state of affairs : — “Verily 
the king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in enemies ” 
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(523). The ascetic was appointed by the king to decide cases 
in the Judgment Hall, but five other ministers, who had been 
superseded, grew jealous of him and wanted to put him to 
death. They said, “ he is seeking sovereignty ” and in this 
way poisoned the ear of the king. “ To-morrow when he 

comes, and stands inside the door, cut off his head and 

without saying a word to anyone throw his body on a dung- 
hill and then take a bath and return here,” thus said the king 
to his ministers. When this plan failed they informed the 
king that reports of illicit connections between the queen 
and the ascetic were current throughout the city. The queen 
was put to death. The four sons of the queen knew their 
mother to be innocent and they now became hostile to their 
father. The ascetic finally emerged victorious out of the 
terrible struggle that had cost the kingdom its fair name and 
integrity, and peace and order were restored with the stern 
dismissal of the five ministers. The punishment, though 
severe, was quite proportionate to the heinous offence of 
which they were guilty. “ The king stript them of all their 
property and disgracing them in various ways by fastening 
their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and 
chains and by sprinkling cow-dung over them, he drove them 
out of his kingdom.” — 528, pp. 125-26. Mr. Shivanath Basu 
has pointed out in an article, published in the Journal of the 
Behar and Orissa Research Society (Vol. IX, Pts. Ill and IV), 
that ministers were made slaves on certain occasions (see 
Maha-umagga Jataka). It is to be noted in this connection 
that the ministry was not always required to subscribe to one 
particular school of thought. In this respect we can have 
nothing but praise and admiration for the enlightened policy 
of the state that supported them — its broad, impartial and 
unorthodox outlook, that could easily accommodate five minis- 
ters, professing five different systems of thinking. One of 
them followed the Kshatriya creed according to which one’s 
own interest was to be furthered even by killing one’s, parent 
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(eko ahetuvadi, eko issarkaranavadi, eko pubbekatavadi, eko 
ucchedavadi, eko khattavijjavadi, p. 228, V). An interesting 
scene of court-intrigue is supplied to us in another Jataka 
(547). Steadfast and pure counsellors were as much necessary 
as a wise king for bearing the burden of the kingdom just 
‘ as rafters hold the peak ’ (398). Qualifications essential on 
the part of a minister are sometimes hinted at or speculated 
upon. A minister should not only be wise and able but fertile 
in expedients (upayakusalo, p. 3, III). There were sixteen 
signs by which a bad intriguing minister could be easily 
distinguished from an honest one (amittalakkhanam, pp. 173, 
473)— 

“ He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answer you with No. 

Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends, 

Those who would praise your work, he stays, your slanderers commends. 
No secret tells he to you, your secret he betrays, 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not ah your welfare, but a your evil fame 
Should he receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name, 

Nor pities you, nor cries about 0, had my friend the same I 
These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see. 

These if a wi^e man sees or hears he knows his enemy/' 

The opposite signs were to be found in an upright 
minister. A king was advised to take in such men as his 
counsellors as were wise, saw his interest clearly, not given 
to riot and waste and were free from gambling and drunken- 
ness (Amacce tata janahi dhire atthassa kovide anakkh’ akitave 

tata asonde avinasake, p. 116, V ‘ atthassa kovide ’ means in 

all likelihood persons versed in artha (Sastra ? politics ? 521). 
Kings were asked to deliver instructions to their subjects, 
s 6 that they might not suffer from the conduct of unrighteous 
officials (521). Ministers of the same age as the king’s 
were thought to be more useful to him than others 
(422, 257). King Samvara of Benares took pride in the fact 
that he. was awaited by Mahamatras and Mantris, versed 
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in ‘ artha ’ “ Mahamatta ca me atthi mantino paricaraka (462, 
p. 134, Yol. 1Y). 

In the Yidhurapandita Jataka (545) Yidhura is reported 
by the Teacher to have addressed his friends, enemies, rela- 
tives and associates on the text of the qualities which were 
needed for the attainment of success and pre-eminence in the 
king’s court. A minister, when he first takes his seat in the 
court, is naturally regarded as a stranger, but he will gradually 
win the confidence of his master if he is really meritorious and 
morally strong. It is not for an idiot or a small-minded man 
to obtain recognition amongst a host of rivals. The path is 
perilous and full of obstacles, hut no merit goes unrewarded. 
The king will not hide any secrets from him if he is really 
useful and trustworthy. “ When he is asked to carry out 
some business, like a well- fixed balance with a level beam, 
and evenly poised he must not hesitate : if like the balance, 
he is ready to undertake every burden, he may dwell in the 
king’s court.” Mark the caution with which the novice is to 
proceed, the perfect self-mastery, which he is taught to com- 
mand. He must be always in a state of readiness either by 
day or by night to undertake any work, entrusted to him by 
the king. He must not on any account use things specially 
meant for his master. ‘ He who sees a path made for the 
king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the 
one who may dwell in a king’s, court.’ He must not wear a 
garment like the king’s, nor garlands, nor ointment like his. 
He must not mimic the voice of the king. ‘ If the king 
sports with his ministers, or surrounded by his wives, let not 
the minister make any allusion to the royal ladies.’ These 
are the courtesies, to which he should willingly harness him- 
self. He should be possessed of insight and resolution. “ Let 
him not sport with the kings’ wives nor talk with them private- 
ly ” — a habit which was very commonly at the root of much 
evil in those days. He must be a temperate man in . his diet, 
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drinks, etc. He should not make a desperate attempt to be 
on very intimate terms with the king. “ Let him prudently 
keep not too far from him, nor yet too near to him.’* It should 
always be remembered that the king is not an ordinary person 
— he is easily vexed. So if he finds anything wrong in his treat- 
ment towards him, he must not speak roughly to him. If he 
gets his opportunity, let him take it. But kings should never 
be trusted and as in the case of fire, the wise man should always 
be on his guard. The actions of the king should not be then 
and there criticised, but one should wait for suitable opportu- 
nities. “ The wise man will keep his belly small like the bow, 
but he will bend easily like the bamboo.” “ One who is ener- 
getic in business, careful and skilful, and able to conduct his 
affairs successfully such an one may dwell in a king’s court.” 
He ought not to employ or promote a son or a brother who is 
not honest or virtuous. “ Let him employ in offices of authority 
servants and agents who are established in virtue and are skilful 
in business and can rise to an emergency.” “ Let him know 
the king’s wish and hold fast to his thoughts.” It was his duty 
to render certain personal services ungrudgingly. “ He will 
rub him with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend his head 
low when washing his feet. When smitten he will not be 
angry.” And what should he do to win popularity and respect 
outside the environment of the court,? “ He will make his 
salutation to a jar full of water, or offer his reverential greeting 

to a crow, yea, he will give to all petitioners he will give 

away his bed, his garment, his carriage, his house, his home, 
and shower down blessings like a cloud on all beings.” The 
duties and qualifications of a minister, as shown above, reveal 
not a small amount of practical wisdom on the part of the 
pferson, whoever he may be, who discourses on them, and we 
must agree that some of the instructions are as weighty and 
valuable as the soundest maxims of the Kautilya. It is however 
a matter of doubt how far the picture applies to the period, 
whose characteristics we are discussing. 

1*6 
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Executive. 

The Jatakas fail to give us any clear and definite idea 
about the nature and working of the Executive. With the 
exception of the powers delegated to the villages, it appears 
that most of the executive functions were carried on by the 
king, which could hardly have been the real state of things. 
There is, however, no doubt that a sovereign of strong perso- 
nality would now and then look to the smallest detail of the 
administration, but it is at the same time hardly probable that 
the numerous officials of the kingdom had practically no 
initiative or authority of their own and that in every matter 
they were dependent upon the orders of the king. All the mul- 
tifarious actions of central interest must have been controlled 
by an advisory committee of leading ministers, and the ordinary 
functions left to responsible officers such as city-governors, etc. 
And it is not unnatural that all these came to be attributed 
in a legendary manner to the monarch, the supreme and the 
highest executive authority in the state, without any rational 
discrimination amongst its varied duties and functions in 
most cases. Thus when a theft was committed in a city, the 
townsfolk are represented as having directly reported it to 
the king, who gave orders to the governor of the city 
(nagaraguttika) to haVfe the robber arrested. When he was 
arrested, the king again ordered the same officer to have him 
executed (318, 419). Administration of law and order is 
considerably hampered if such a responsible officer as the head 
of a city has not the authority to arrest even a thief without 
taking orders from the king. 


Criminal Laws. 


Criminal laws were characterised by great cruelty and no 
quarters were shown to culprits. But the application of 
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these laws was often delayed or stopped owing to the 
venality of officer. Capital punishment was prescribed 
even for thieves and robbers (419, 318). Tortures were 
practised (419). The criminal code, if there was any, some- 
times appeared abhorrent to kings who had highly developed 
moral sensibilities. Thus one king ‘ opened prison door for 
good and all and the places of execution he destroyed ’ (468). 
On a former occasion his father had given a general pardon 
to all prisoners (bandhanagarani sodhapetva — p. 176, IY). 
It was the custom to put a garland of red flowers (vajjhamala) 
round the neck of a criminal, when led to the place of 
judgment in a hand-cuffed condition (472). Different classes 
of offenders were sometimes banished from their country in 
great humiliation with all their property confiscated to the 
state, or were ordered to live in the Candala settlement. 
Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great 
punishment (542). Offenders were sentenced to pay fines, etc. 
Prisoners were treated more as beasts than as men (537). 
Brahmins were not exempted from the operation of laws 
applicable to other castes. A royal chaplain, feigning theft, 
was sentenced to capital punishment by the king (86). 
Thieves and criminals of sorts are mentioned in some cases 
to have been hurled down from precipices (472). Mutilations 
were also resorted to (240). Impalement might have been 
in vogue (444). 


Judiciary and Justice. 

The administration of justice was one of the primary 
functions of the state and the importance and necessity of 
a conscientious discharge of legal duties is frequently 
emphasised. The Buddhist Jatakas present us with interesting 
accounts of legal proceedings, of miscarriages of justice and 
of impartial and thoughtful judgments. Useful instructions 
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for avoiding errors of hasty and careless decisions are abundant, 
which go to shew that so far as abstract principles of justice 
are concerned, there is not much difference between the 
ancient and modern ideals. There is, however, no refer- 
ence to a definite code of law, by which every case was to 
be decided ; and so the personal characteristics of a 
judge, his temperament, habits and idiosyncracies, played 
not a small part in the decision of cases, brought before him 
for adjudication. There is no evidence pointing to the 
existence of any regular gradation of courts — only the Hall 
of Judgment stands out majestically in an isolated gran- 
deur, the most conspicuous institution through which the 
power and authority of the state were expressed. The king 
was universally regarded as the fountain of justice. During 
early stages of socio-political progress, people carefully 
considered, before offering the mantle of sovereignty to any 
person, whether he was endowed with the necessary physical 
fitness and powers of leadership. The Jataka tradition shews 
that another question demanding their serious attention was 
whether he had the qualifications and the mentality of a 
careful and competent judge. There are many instances to 
shew that kings sometimes personally conducted cases, not 
as the highest and the ultimate judicial authority, hearing 
appeals and delivering judgments on them, — terminating the 
entire judicial process that might be available in the country, 
— but in the manner of offering the immediate and the 
nearest legal remedy without the parties having had the 
necessity to pass through any intermediate institution (331, 
and 332). There was, again, the court of judgment, where 
justices, appointed by the king, had to attend to their daily 
round of duties. Litigation considerably diminished if the 
general policy of the administration itself was pervaded by 
a spirit of justice and righteousness. It is interesting to note 
that administration of justice was one of the most effective 
links that bound the different portions of a kingdom to the 
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central organisation of the state. Thus if a dispute arose 
in a remote village and if one of Ihe litigant parties wanted 
redress from the royal court, the other party was bound to 
comply with the demand and proceed to the capital (257). 
The practice of having a panel of justices, exclusively devoted 
to the duties assigned to their post, was not followed without 
any exception. Not infrequently do we find Commanders-in- 
chief or royal chaplains engaged in doing the work of a judge 
in addition to their normal duties in their respective spheres 
of action (220, 51,1 etc.). One Jataka gives the number of 
judges as five. The post of a justice was named that of a 
Viniccayamacca. 

We may now refer to the nature of cases which generally 
used to be tried by a king or his court of law and the procedure 
followed in the decision of these suits. No reference need be 
made to the ordinary cases of theft or robbery, which do not 
usually supply us with any interesting feature calling for 
special notice. An innocent man might now and then be 
arrested on a charge of theft, not an uncommon occurrence 
to-day even in countries which may boast of the most 
perfect administrative system. Inflictions of tortures with 
a view to extort con fessions were then prevalent as now 
(92). We may easily sympathise with the poor fellow, 
who is forced to plead guilty to any charge brought 
against him only to avoid the crushing blows ruthlessly 
administered to him. “ If I deny the charge, I shall die 
with the beating, I shall get some from these ruffians. 
I’d better say I took it.” So the man had to confess to the 
theft. Gamanicanda, a retired government servant, the most 
innocent man that ever was born in this world, was rendered 
into a hopeless criminal under circumstances over which he 
had no control. He stood charged of four offences 
including murder, and was hauled up before the king. The 
plaintiff in each case having represented the cause of his 
complaint to the king, he questioned Gamani about its 
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correctness. The latter on every occasion replied in the affir- 
mative, but he also told his own story by way of justification 
without making any secret of it. Then the king in two cases 
turned towards the plaintiff and asked whether some points 
in the statement of the complainant, which struok him as 
crucial, were true, and the reply was that they were not so. 
But when pressed they could not deny. Thus both the parties 
were ultimately found to be guilty, the charges brought 
against Gamani were true, but then the parties who had 
instituted the suits were also guilty of wilful suppression, or 
denial of truth. Hence both the parties, plaintiffs and the com- 
plainant, deserved to be punished and the decisions contained 
such conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylock away. 
One of the judgments runs thus — e You failed to return the 
oxen, and therefore you are his debtor for them. But the 
man in saying that he had not seen them told the direct lie. 
Therefore you with your own hands shall pluck his eyes out 
and you shall yourself pay him twenty-four pieces of money 
as the price of the oxen’ (No. 257, p. 212, II). In the other 
suits where Gamani stood charged of miscarriage and murder 
respectively, they were not offences, wilfully committed, but 
due to sheer accidents. He was, therefore, released (257). 
One was to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or compen- 
sation for any loss for which one might be liable (210). 
Some boys of a village were charged with the murder of a 
doctor and were brought before the king for trial. As the case 
seems to be rather unusual a few details from it may not be 
considered superfluous. Certain boys were playing at the foot 
of a banyan tree, at the entrance of a village. A poor old doctor 
at that time who had no practice strayed out ^ of the village 
to this spot, and ‘ saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with 
its head tucked in.’ He thought, * there is nothing to be got 
in the village. I will cajole these boys and make the snake 
bite and then I shall get somewhat for curing them.’ One 
of the boys was told by the doctor ‘ If you were to see a young 
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hedgehog, would you seize it ? ’ The boy answered ‘ Yes, I 
would/ ‘ See here is one lying in the fork of this tree/ The 
boy climbed up the tree and seized it by the neck, but when 
he found it was a snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, 
but ‘ getting a good grip of it, he hastily flung it from him/ 
It fell on the neck of the old doctor and he died instantly 
(367-368). All the boys were arrested and, as already stated, 
placed before the king for trial. The whole matter was 
carefully investigated, and this must have been done 
according to the current legal procedure. When their inno- 
cence was proved, they were set free. A judge is found 
deciding a suit between a villager and a townsman, the latter 
was guilty of wrongful possession of some ploughshares, 
belonging to the former, who was again guilty of kidnapping 
the latter’s son (218). The process of cross-examination, 
which is so valuable in the ascertainment of truth, was only 
imperfectly and vaguely known in those days, and was resort- 
ed to by the judge himself (164i). (Here one of the parties 
is a vulture.) Fire-ordeal for the sake of proving the chastity 
of a woman is referred to (62), but it does not appear that 
the system was employed and supported by the government. 
Cases of disputed ownership were frequently decided in the 
court, but justice could hardly be expected from a set of 
unprincipled and dishonest judges. Rightful owners were 
frequently defrauded and justice was grossly abused (220). 
A Commander-in-chief or a royal chaplain who acted 
also as a judge, had no moral scruples in taking bribes 
and giving a false judgment (220, 511). Thus men and 
women were often reduced to the most miserable condition 
on account of the corruption which vitiated the atmosphere 
of the Hall of Judgment. A courtesan once came to the 
court to take advice as to whether in the eye of the law she 
was still bound by the terms of a contract entered three 
years ago with a man, who had since not made his appearance. 
Suits of .this sort involviug contractual rights and obligations 
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must have been quite commonly tried in the law courts. 
It appears that with the growth and development of various 
trades and professions, ordinary judges came gradually to 
realise great practical difficulties in dealing with an ever 
increasing diversity of cases, full of complications and techni- 
calities, requiring a comprehensive knowledge of the special 
laws and regulations, which guided the transactions of the 
different guilds and corporations. To obviate these difficulties 
a judgeship of the merchant guilds was instituted and it was 
usually conferred on the Treasurer who was the fittest person 
to hold the post by reason of his intimate and enduring 
association with the trade and commerce of the country 
(sabbaseiilnam vicaranaraham bhandagarikatthanam, p. 43, 
446, IV). Mrs. Rhys Davids’ theory of the origin of this 
post is suggestive and has generally been accepted by scholars 
— J.R A.S., 1901, p. 865. 

The proceedings of the court, as noted above, do not any- 
where disclose the familiar picture of lawyers, defending their 
clients in a court of law. But there is one Jataka, viz., No. 
155, where a certain Brahmin is described as earning his 
livelihood by following the profession of a lawyer (kasiratthe 
ekasmin brahmanakulanibbatti. Tassa pita voharam 1 katva 
jlvikam kappeti — No. 155, II, p. 15). It seems that the 
country was actually in need of their services and the legal 
apparatus, revealed in these stories, was not as a matter of 
fact so simple as described. A Book of Judgments was written 
by a Bodhisatta, who was none other than a wise pig, after the 
death of the king whom it had served, and it was declared 
that in future all suits were to be decided on consulting this 
authoritative work (388...Mahasatto...vinicchaye potthakam 
likhapetva, “ iman potthakam olokenta attam tireyyatha,” 
p. 292, III). The question of its authorship is immaterial here 
and there is no reason why the existence of such useful 
works should be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of 
a government was to administer justice in the strictest sense 

1 Cf. Vijohalasamatji (P.E. IV of Asoka), 
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of the terra. Wrong sentences, delivered by one justice, might 
be reversed by a stranger (220, 528), if he judged rightly and- 
the latter would afterwards be formally appointed by the 
king as a judge. A king in appointing a judge gave the 
following directions as to the time he should daily spend in 
deciding law-suits : — ‘ You need not judge the whole day, 

but go at early dawn to the place of judgment and deoide 

four cases ; then return and after partaking of food, 

decide four more cases,’ so that he was required to settle 
disputes at the rate of 8 per day (528). This arrangement was 
made for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied in spiritual work. 

The duties and qualities of an ideal judge are repeatedly 
described with great force and cogency chiefly in verses of 
the Jataka stories. If we study them carefully, we shall be 
convinced that the standard of justice, set up in that remote 
age, was indeed very high and difficult to surpass. These 
descriptions occur in connection with kings who adminis- 
tered justice personally, but what is there to doubt that they 
did apply equally to all men who ever sat in judgment ? 
Speaking of this age in general, one might argue that the 
principles of justice were admirably sound, but the machinery 
for carrying them out was not always efficient and was 
somewhat ill-developed. To award punishments was a duty 
of the sovereign, as well as those who were entrusted to settle 
legal disputes. But only the guilty should be punished. The 
Jatakas repeatedly Say that the utmost care is to be taken to 
eliminate the chances of innocent persons being visited with 
punishments. Every case should be minutely gone into, all 
its details completely mastered. The king should not punish 
an offence without * thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, 
great and small’ (these lines also occur in the Dhammapada, 
p, 341)— Nadattha parato dosarii... issaro panaye dapdam 
samara, appativekkhiya— p. 192, 472, IV. One who punished 
tty© guiltless and released the guilty is compared with the 
17 
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blind man who does not know his way (472). Circumspec- 
tion (nisammakarana bhavittabbam — p, 30, 444, IV), is 

another quality demanded of a judge. A very sound maxim 
is couched in the following verse, the sense of which is that a 
circumspect and successful action, which is the offspring of a 
careful policy, is as efficacious as good medicine Nisamma 
ca kataib kammam sammavatthaya cintitam bhesajjasseva 
sampatti vipako hoti — 45 L, 505. The Jataka mentality had 
the greatest abhorrence for 4 types of men ; — 

“The idle sensual layman I detest 
The false ascetic is a rogue confest. 

A had king will a case unheard decide, 

Wrought in a sage can ne’er be justified.” 

(raja na sadhu anisammakar! — 505, p. 451). 

“The warrior prince take careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives : 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.” 

Punishment should be given “with careful measure,” i.e., 
they should strictly be proportionate to the offences commit- 
ted, thus putting a curb upon hasty and arbitrary judgment. 
Every single thing should be carefully weighed, etc. All these 
principles and maxims are no doubt genuine and wholesome 
from the abstract point of view, but the folklore’s, support for 
the view that judicial arrangements were sound and efficient, 
is, in our opinion, too inadequate to go upon. It seems that 
the capital punishment could be awarded only by a king, and 
not the ordinary justices. 

Armies, warfare, weapons , etc. 

i Not only there were armies in the capital of a kingdom, 
but troops were stationed on its borders (paccantayodha). The 
unsafe condition of the outlying parts, on account of the 
depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
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kings, no doubt kept the hands of these soldiers full. When 
they failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to 
the king, who generally proceeded immediately to the scene 
of operations even though the season might not be favourable 
for such a course (176). The fourfold division of the army 
was as familiar in this period as in any other (caturanginl 
sena — 230). When a fight was to ensue, the whole army 
was assembled for the purpose by a beat of drum about the 
city (nagare bherin carapetva balakayam sannipatetha — 
p. 170, 467, IV), from which one might infer that there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they 
lived in different barracks in different parts of the city and 
were, therefore, required to be collected together by some 
convenient means. Or was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms ? Elephants were regarded as the most serviceable 
in wars. There is a reference to archers, clad in mail, also to 
helms, leather shield and infantry in the following verse : — 
Na te abhisaram passe na rathe nftpi pattike, nassa cammam 
va kitam va vammine ca dhanuggahe — (534, p. 313, V, trans , 
p. 198). The order of battle was of three kinds, two of which 
are mentioned in detail (492), viz., the Waggon Battle and 
the Lotus Battle (yuddham nama sakata vyuhadivasena 

tividham hotiti padumavyuham samvidahi, etc., p. 345, IV). 

How this Lotus Battle between a bear and a tiger was 
arranged, is described in a legendary manner, as follows : — 
“ [n the midst he placed the sucking pigs, and around them 
their mothers, ne.xt to these the barren sows, next a circle of 
young porkers, next the young ones with tusks ju3t 
a-budding, next big tuskers, and the old boars outside all. Then 
he posted smaller squads (< iasavaggam visativaggam, etc.), often 
twenty, thirty apiece here and there. He made them dig a pit 
for himself, and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape 
of a winnowing basket ; between the two holes was left a spit 
of ground for himself to stand on. Then he with the stout 
fighting boars went around, everywhere encouraging the 
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boars.” The order was a concentric one, based on a careful 
adjustment and assortment of the varying degrees of strength 
of the different elements of the army, and the posting of 
the different grades of the fighting material in such a 
fashion that the strongest and the most efficient of the 
members always occupied the outermost circle. The skill and 
energy of fighters were often taxed to the utmost in scaling 
or battering down walls of the enemies’ cities and sometimes 
they failed to do either, because these happened to be very 
well-fortified (353, 545 etc. — parehi appadhamsiyam). There 
was no lack of attention so far as fortifications of towns were 
concerned. Besides the walls, already referred to, they had 
towers and trenches (dadhamattalakotthakam) and were sur- 
rounded by moats (ukkhinnataraparikham — 458), which 
obstructed the approach of enemies as far as practicable. In 
one instance along the rampart of a city, watch-towers were 
constructed at the four gates and between the watch-towers 
three moats were dug, viz., a water moat, a mud moat, and a 
dry moat — maliapakaram, udakaparikham, kaddamaparikham, 
sukkhaparikham — (546 p. 390, YI). An invading army 
is thus commanded by the king — “ Disperse all about the 
city, till up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the gate 
towers, enter the city, use the peoples’ heads like pumpkins 
cast on a cart, etc.” Mighty warriors, belonging to the other 
party, were roused up ; armed with all manner of weapons, 
they marched up to the gate and red-hot missiles, showers of 
mud and stones were thrown upon the invaders. When the 
latter started to destroy the wall from the ditch, men in the 
gate-towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, 
with the result that the attempt of the invaders ignominiously 
failed. Strategies and diplomacy played an important part 
in warfare. Men with shrewd commonsense and profoundly 
wise, were often at the helm of military affairs, and their 
endless manoeuvres and novel tactics lent considerable interest 
to martial operations, which were not mere trials of physical 
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strength and military resources between warring parties but 
also a game in cleverness. Stoppage of the supply of provi- 
sions by means of blockade was a very familiar device, appre- 
ciated even by a female, by which obstinate resistance could 
be forced into surrender. In order to prevent the calamity, 
consequent upon a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive 
measures were adopted beforehand for storing food, water, and 
other necessaries of life by far-sighted ministers and advisers 
of kings (546). Spies were regularly employed to watch the 
activities and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp and 
their secret reports largely helped to determine lines of actions 
which were to be taken to counteract their movements. There 
were crocodiles in the moats, and certain places infested by 
snakes, which were not known to foreigners and hence could 
be used to bring about the destruction of hostile warriors in 
quite an unsuspected manner (546, p. 205). Efforts were 
made through the help of spies to put the most valuable in- 
structor in the opposite camp to disgrace in the estimation of 
his master and so to represent facts as to produce an impres- 
sion that the whole army had been corrupted by taking 
presents from the other party, thus leading to the inevitable 
weakening and disintegration of his forces and a total failure 
of all his plans. Most of these soldiers were next destroyed 
by being trapped into the dangerous spots, already referred to, 
and those who remained fled pell-mell with the king at their 
head. Construction of tunnels, strategic arrangements of 
cities and various huge mechanical devices were well within 
the range of possibility for a practical statesman, but it is 
certainly difficult to say how far these are mere figments of 
imagination or founded on truth. Elight of the king from the 
field of battle was an unfailing signal for his party to retreat. 
But there were also brave kings who could inspire their 
soldiers with great courage and enthusiasm (229) by impas- 
sioned speeches. The war music is compared to the deep 
rumble of clouds (vathat’ajja tumulo ghoso, yutho vijjuta 
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jaladharassa gajjato). Women’s part in encouraging soldiers 
is distinctly shown in Jat. 546. Masses were not in a disarmed 
condition as at present but they could readily command 
rough weapons and fight in the interest of self-protection and 

freedom. 


Towns. 

In a kingdom, 300 leagues in circuit, the chief city 
measured 7 or 12 leagues. Thus Mithila in the kingdom 
of Yideha was 7 leagues (489) and the city of Benares 12 
leagues in circuit (282). Towns and cities were well pro- 
tected, special care being bestowed on the proper defence of 
the capital against foreign inroads. A city had four gates in 
the four main directions and was surrounded by a wall 
(pakaram). An iron town is mentioned (439) which is called 
ayasam and dalhapakaram, most probably meaning that the 
wall enclosing it, was made of iron. The archway of the city- 
gate is frequently referred to (nagaradvaratorana— 140). The 
height of a city- wall was 18 cubits (attharasahattham paka- 
ram — 469). The tower of the city-gate) at Takkasila was as 
magnificent as the palace of the king nagaradvarakotthako 
— 229). There are references to 84 thousand cities in a king- 
dom (95) and 63 thousand cities in another kingdom (454). 
A town with 80 thousand shops is mentioned (487). Municipal 
improvements in a city are referred to in 547. A town of 
capenters consisting of 1000 families is mentioned (406), 
reminding us of similar villages. 
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APPENDIX. 

The following is a list of kings, mentioned in the Buddhist 
Birth-Stories, together with synopses of details recorded about 
them. The list includes almost all the important princes 
mentioned in the Jatakas. But notable absentees are the 
Brahmadattas of Kasi. The title “ Brahmadatta ” being a 
dynastic denomination, it is hardly possible to individualise or 
identify the kings of that name. This list has furnished some 
material for elucidation in the foregoing Chapters and it is 
hoped that an attempt has been made here for the first time 
to present within a small compass all the traditions about 
ancient Indian kings, dealt with in the Jatakas. Some of the 
names may be purely legendary. 

Anga. — King’ of Anga (Angaratthe-Ja. 506)— His rival 
was Magadha, king of the country of Magadha. The river 
CampS divided the two neighbouring kingdoms. There were 
frequent wars between them. On some occasions king 
Magadha took Ahga and on others the reverse happened. 
Once Anga defeated Magadha (C, Vol. IV, pp. 281-290 ; 
F, Vol. IV, pp. 451-468). The latter out of shame drowned 
himself in the river Campa but he was rescued by the Serpent 
King, Nagaraja, Campeyyo with whose assistance king Anga 
was captured and slain. His enemy King Magadha now ruled 
over two states. 

Angati . — A righteous Kshatriya king of Videha, ruling 
at Mithila. He had a daughter named Ruja and three 
mSnisters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit 
to Guna of the Kassapa family, an ascetic and scholar of 
celebrity. The king imbided heretical views from him. His 
daughter Ruja tried in vain to prove the worthlessness of the 
ascetic’s teachings. Narada Kassapa came from the Brahma 
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world and succeeded in winning him back to the right path 
(No. 544, 0, Vol. VI, pp. 114-123 ; F, pp. 219-255). 

Apacara — Also called Upacara. King of Cedi reigning 
in the city of Sotthivati. The founder of his line apparently 
was Mahasammata who flourished in the dawn of history 
(pathamakappe). The names of Apacara and his predecessors 
are shown in the following genealogical table : — 

Mahasammata 

I 

Roja 

Yararoja 

_ I 

Kalyana 

i ' 

Varakalyana 

I 

Uposatha 

Mandhata 

I 

Varamandhata 

I 

Cara 

Upacara 

His chaplain was a Brahmin named Kapila, who had a 
younger brother of the name of Korakalamba. Korakalamba 
and the king received their education in the different arts 
from the same teacher (ekacariyakule uggahitasippo) and while 
a prince, Apacara had promised to appoint him to the post of 
his family priest, when he would be installed as king. But the 
promise was not realised. Kapila retired as an ascetic and His 
son who had been recommended by him to the king was made 
the family priest as his successor. Later on the king wanted 
to make Korakalamba, the senior priest (tarh mahallakam 
katva itaram te kanittham karissamiti) and Kapila’s son the 
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junior priest. This arrangement could not be carried out un- 
less the king told a lie. “ It was a time, they say, when the 
world told the truth. Men did not know what the word ‘lie ’ 
might mean.” The king lost all his supernatural faculties with 
which he was endowed and, though repeatedly asked to recant, 
he maintained his position with unshaken obstinacy even in 
the face of death which came as a punishment to him. The 
kingdom of Oeti was banned. At the advice of Kapila the 
five sons of the deceased king founded five cities in different 
directions, viz., Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, Uttarapan- 
cala and Daddarapura. (No. 422, Vol. III.) 

Arindama. — Prince, son of a king of Magadha who reigned 
at Riijagaha, (Rajagahe Magadharaja) by his chief queen. 
He went to Takkasila for education with his friend Sonaka, 
son of the royal chaplain. Returning from Takkasila after 
the completion of the course, they chanced to come to Benares, 
where the king had died leaving the royal family without any 
male heir (aputtakam riijakulam, p. 248, Vol. V, F). Prince 
Arindama became king of Kasi by the choice of the Festal 
Car. Sonaka who had turned an ascetic before Arindama’s 
elevation to the throne of Kasi, came back after a long time 
to meet his friend. The king now renounced the world and 
followed his friend leaving the throne to his only son Dxghilvu 
(F, Vol. Y, No. 529, pp. 247-261 ; C, Vol. V, pp. 127-131). 

Aritthajanaka . — The elder of two sons of Mahajanaka, 
king of Videha, with his capital at Mithila. During the life- 
time of his father he was employed as Viceroy, Uparaja, and 
on his death ascended the throne. He was killed by his 
younger brother Polajanaka. The widowed queen fled from 
the kingdom and lived as a sister with a Brahmin scholar at 
Kalacampa, where she gave birth to Arittha’s posthumous son, 
Mahajanaka. On attaining age, he came to Mithila where 
Polajanaka had been dead sometime past, married his daughter 
and occupied the vacant throne of Videha (C, Vol. VI, 
pp. 519-537 ; P, pp. 30-68). 
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Assaka . — King of A.ssaka, reigning in the city of Potali 
(Assakaratthe Potalinagare). His contemporary was Kalinga, 
king of the Kalinga country, with his capital at Dantapura. 
Probably the real name of the Assaka king was Aruna ( cf . 
Arunarajassa Sihena Susatthena Surakkhitam). Pour 
daughters of the Kalihga king were seized by Assaka at the 
advice of his minister Nandisena, while they were passing 
his capital. This led to a battle between Assaka and 
Kalinga, which was fought on the frontiers of the two king- 
doms (Ubhinnam raj jam antare yuddham, p. 4, Vol. III). 
It was prophesied by Sakka that Kalinga would be victorious. 
But Assaka under the valuable direction of Nandisena defeat- 
ed Kalinga who fled from the battlefield. Peace was ulti- 
mately restored between the two kings (P, Yol. Ill, No. 301, 
pp. 1-8 ; C, pp. 1-5). 

Referred to as a king who made vast gifts in the past 
(No. 5VL, Vol. VI). His name occurs in a verse along with 
others including Dudipa, Sagara, etc. (Vol. VI, .p. 99, F ). 

Potali, the capital of an Assaka king, was a city under 
the king of Benares (No. 207, Vol. II, P, p. 155). 

Avanti . — Maharaja of Avanti at Ujjain. During his time 
the Great Being was horn in a Oandala village outside the 
city of Ujjain (No. 498 P, Vol, IV, pp. 390-401 ; C, pp 244- 
250). 

Ajjuna . — Referred to (No. 522, Vol. V, p. 72, 0 ; p. 135, F) 
as a thousand-armed king who perished along with his king- 
dom for having offended against Anglrasa*. He slew the holy 
Anglrasa for which he was cast into a hell (verse C, p. 76, 
Vol. V, P, 143-44). 

King of Kekaka (Kekakadhipa), endowed with a thousand 
arms, and a gigantic size (Atikaya), was a great archer. He 
brought about his own destruction for an act of misdemeanour 
against RshiGotama (verse 0, p. 137; P, p. 267, No. 530). 

“ The Giant Ajjuna (balava bhimasena) 

Round whose huge bulk a thousand arms once grew, 
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Each several pair with its own threatening bow 
Heaped on the sacred flame the offerings due ” — 

an example to illustrate the potency of sacrifices, of gifts bes- 
towed on Brahmins, which lead one at once to the world of 
the gods (No. 543, 0, p. 108 ; F, p. 201). 

The eldest of the five sons of king Pandu. The live 
brothers received their education at lakkasila and on coming 
to Benares they were married to princess Kanha, posthumous 
daughter of a king of Kosala who had been killed in battle by 
a certain Brahmadatta, king of Kasi. The lady was unchaste 
and disloyal. Her wickedness was exposed by the eldest 
prince Aijuna and the five brothers in sheer disgust left the 
world to pass their time in the Himalayas (Kunfila Jataka, 
No. 536, F, Yol. V, pp. 412-456 ; Cowell, Yol. Y, pp. 219-45). 

Atthaka . — Subordinate to the king of Dandaka within 
whose realm his territory was situated. Two other princes 
enjoying the same status were Kaliiiga and Bhlmratha. It 
appears that he was probably, and curiously enough, a con- 
temporary of Candapajjota, mentioned in another place of the 
same Jataka (No. 522, F, Yol. V, pp. 125-151; C, pp. 65-79). 
These three princes visited the great ascetic Sarabhanga on 
the banks of the river Godavari and they were influenced by 
his elevated discourses. 

A king, who belonged to the past, gave immense gifts but 
failed to get ‘ beyond the domain of sense ’ (verse No. 541, 
C, Vol. VI, p. 55; F, p. 99). 

A righteous king who by his devoted services in honour 
of Brahmins and Sramanas, obtained a passport to Indra’s 
heaven (C, Vol. VI, No. 544, p. 125 ; F, verse, p. > 51). 

Bharu . — King of Bharu. He took bribes from ascetics 
and decided cases in their favour. At the bidding of the 
angry gods the whole kingdom extending over 300 leagues 
was merged under the sea (tiyojanasatikam Bharurattham 
arattham akamsu, No. 213, F, pp. 166-173, Vol. II ; C, pp. 
119-120). 
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Lord of the kingdom of Bharu (Bharurattha Bharuraja- 
naraa), which had a seaport town (pattanagama), called 
Bharukaccha. Here was born Supparaka Kumara, son of a 
leading mariner (niyyama jetthaka) and himself an expert 
seaman (Niyyamakasippe, niphattim patva). The king ap- 
pointed him to the post of Valuer (Agghapaniyakamtne) but 
he gave up his office, dissatisfied at a low reward offered by 
the king on some occasion. This Jataka gives us a rare 
picture of the extensive maritime activities of Bharukaccha 
during his rule (No. 463, F, Vol. IV, pp. 136-43; C, pp. 86-90). 

Bhallatiya . — King of Benares. Once he went to Himalaya 
on a hunting excursion with a “ well-trained pack of hounds. 
He travelled along the Ganges until he could get no higher, 
then followed a tributary stream for some distance, killing 
deer and pig and eating the flesh boile!.” While climbing 
Mount Gandhamadana, he listened to two fairies speaking 
love to each other. This changed the mind of the king who 
returned to his country, three-hundred leagues in extent, gave 
up his hunting habits and made charities to the poor through- 
out the rest of his life (F, Vol. IV, No. 504, pp. 437-444; 
C, 271-275). 

Bhaglrasa . — A king who flourished in the past and made 
extensive gifts (verse No. 541, C, p. 55; F, p. 99). 

Bharata . — A great king, Maharaja, reigning in the city of 
Roruva, in the kingdom of Sovira. His chief queen was a 
wise lady named Samuddavijaya. At her advice he once 
distributed gifts among seven Paccekabuddhas. The king 
was of a very pious nature and made charities throughout 
his life (No. 424, Vol. Ill, F, pp. 469-474 ; 0, pp. 280-282). 

Baka . — A king of Benares. He was infatuated by the 
soft touch of a village maiden called Pancapapa, whom He 
used to visit every night in disguise, and early in the morning 
it was his wont to return to the palace. Later through an 
interesting incident his connection with the woman was re- 
vealed to the people and she was agreeably surprised to find 
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that her lover was none other than the king himself. She 
was now brought to the palace and raised to the dignity of 
the chief queen. Afterwards she dreamt a dream, which was 
interpreted to predict the immediate death of the king. At 
the suggestion of the soothsayers she was placed on board a 
ship and was let alone to drift down a river. She was accepted 
by King Pavariya as his wife. This led to a misunderstanding 
between Baka and Pavariya and an imminent conflict was 
averted by the wise advice of the councillors of the two kings. 
It was stipulated that each of the two kings should live with 
Pancapapa alternately for a period of seven days (C, No. 536, 
Yol. Y, pp 219-245; F, 412 ) 

Candapajjota. — Sarabhanga, a great ascetic living on the 
banks of the Godavari, asked his disciple Salissara to go to 
Lambaeula, a town in the kingdom of Candapajjota (Canda- 
pajjotarafxno vijite Lambaculakam nigamam) and to settle 
there. The kingdom of Avanti in Dakshiniipatha (Dakkhiua- 
pathe Avantiratthe — p. 133, Vol. V) is referred to on the same 
page but the name of the king is not mentioned. Contem- 
poraries of C. were kings Dandaki, Atthaka, Kalinga and 
Bhimratha (No. 522, Yol. V). 

Pajaka is mentioned in place of this king, to whose 
country the sage Salissara is asked to go (No. 423, Vol. III). 

Culani-Brahmadatta . — He reigned in Uttarapancala city 
in the kingdom of Kampilla. His adviser was a Brahmin 
named Kevatta. Following his advice the king started a 
vigorous career of> conquest and established in the course 
of a little over seven years his undisputed sway in the whole 
country excepting Videha, by subduing 101 princes who 
joined his army. C.’s attempt to conquer Videha, how- 
ever, failed owing to the astute opposition of the minister 
Mahosadha. C. now offered to marry his daughter Pancala- 
candi to the Videhan king and invited him to the city for 
the purpose with the ulterior motive of putting him to death 
during his stay in his own capital. But the unfailing 
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alertness of Mahosadha saved his master from the base plot to 
which he was about to fall an unconscious victim. He dug 
an underground tunnel from Mithila to Uttarapancala, 
got 300 ships ready within a short time and in the most 
ingenious manner effected the safe passage of his master 
from the enemy’s country to Mithila with Pancalacandl, who 
was now his wife, Pancalacanda, son of Culani Brahmadatta, 
and the latter’s wife. Ultimately a happy reconciliation was 
arrived at between the two kings. Mahosadha, after the 
death of his master, left the kingdom of Videha and passed 
the remainder of his life with Culani Brahmadatta of 
Kampilla. (No. 546, Vol. VI.) 

Ghatta . — Son of king of Kosala who reigned at Savattlii. 
When he was taken prisoner by Brahamadatta of Benares 
who had conquered Kosala, C. made his escape in disguise, 
went to Takkasila and after having received his education 
there, turned an ascetic. He came to Benares where the king 
took him into his confidence. He acquired all the treasures 
of his father which Brahmadatta had buried under the ground 
and with these resources went to Savattlii and speedily 
recovered the lost kingdom of Kosala. The city was made 
impregnable against any possible attack from outside. (No. 
336, Vol. III.) 

Cara . — The immediate predecessor of Upacara, king of 
Ceti, who ruled in the city of Sotthivati. (No. 422, Vol. III.) 

Dabbasena . — King of Kosala. A minister who had mis- 
conducted himself in the royal harem of Benares was driven 
out of the kingdom and took service with D... The Kosalan 
king captured the ruler of Benares while he was seated in 
the midst of his ministers (amaccamajjhe nisinnam) and 
subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
D the robber king (coraraja, translated by Cowell as “ rebel 
prince ”) was visited with an attack of a burning pain and he 
got rid of it by setting the Benares king free and restoring 
the kingdom to its former master. (No. 303, Vol. III.^ 
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The dismissed minister was really responsible for the 
catastrophy which had temporarily befallen Benares as it was 
he who had inspired the Kosalan king with the idea of 
conquering that country. (No. 51, Vol. I.) 

But the Benares king was sentenced to death from which 
he made a miraculous escape and was finally restored to his 
kingdom. The Kosalan king was a usurper. (The Ekariija 
-Tabaka connects itself with the Mahfisilava Jataka and clearly 
points out that the Kosalan king therein referred to is 
Dabbasena — So Dabbasenam nama Kosalarajanaiii upattha- 
hanto ti sabbam Mahnsllavajatake kathitam eva — line 17, 
page 13, Yol. IIT, F). 

DJghami — (Var. Lect. Dlghayu, Dlghitikosala-Jataka) 
Prince of Kosala. His parents were slain by a Benares king 
(N. 371). Brahmadatta, the king of Benares, put Dlghavu’s 
father Dlgliati to death and took his kingdom Kosala (No. 
428). When living in disguise (p. 487, F, Vol. Ill, Kosambi- 
.Tataka), the prince happened to meet the Benares king in 
an unprotected condition, but such was his self-control that 
he had no difficulty in denying himself the pleasure of an 
easy vengeance upon the slayer of his father. The king of 
Benares highly pleased at his conduct, married his daughter 
to him and returned his father’s kingdom. The two kings 
henceforward lived on friendly terms. 

The eldest and only son of king Arindama of Benares, 
who became king on the renunciation of the throne by his 
father in favour of an austere life. (No. 529, Vol. V.) 

Prince of Yideha and son of Mahfijanaka. Became king 
on the retirement of his father as an ascetic (No. 539). 

Dhananjaya. — A king of Benares. In his time the Bodhi- 
sattva was born as a parrot named Radha (No. 329, Vol. III). 

A Koravya king ruling over the Kura country in the 
city of Indapatta (Cowell mentions Indapattana, which is 
a mistake). (Vol. V, p. 57.) He was born in the lineage of 
Yudhitthila (Yudhitthilagotta) by which name he was known. 
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(Verse — ). His family priest was Vidhurapandita (No. 545, 
Vol. VI ; No. 276, Vol. II), who became his “ adviser in matters 
spiritual and temporal” (Purohitatthanam labhitva ran.no 
attahdhammanusasako) . 

The king was in the habit of showing favour to new- 
comers (Agantum kurute piyam), neglecting the old and trust- 
ed soldiers, which poliey was responsible for his defeat in a 
battle ‘ in a disturbed frontier province.’ The king found 
out his mistake with the help of Vidhurapandita. (No. 401, 
Vol. III.) 

His family priest was a Brahmin called Sucirata. The 
king asked the Purohita to enlighten him regarding the 
character of the ‘ Good and the True ’ (Atthafi ca dhamman 
ca). Sucirata sought the help of Vidhurapandita who, accord- 
ing to this Jataka, lived in Benares. His son, Sambhaba, a lad 
of seven years, gave the correct answer which was conveyed 
to D. who highly appreciated it. (No. 515, Vol. V.) 

He was so righteous that in his realm it rained every ten 
or fifteen days (No. 276, Vol. II). 

His son by the chief queen was called D. The celebrated 
minister of his father, Vidhurapandita, continued to be his 
adviser when he ascended the throne of the Kurus after the 
death of his father. The king once withdrew into his g irden, 
leaving his court and the company of 16,000 dancing girls, to 
practise meditation like an ascetic. Here he was met by 
Sakka, Varuna, the Naga king and the Supanna king. The 
question arose as to who was the most “meritorious of this 
group of four kings and it was admirably solved by V. P., 
to whose judgment they all submitted. This D. was famed 
for his skill in dice. He was defeated in a game by Punnaka, 
the Yakkha general of Vessavana, and by whom Vidhura who 
introduced himself as a slave from his birth was carried to the 
Naga king. He was, however, brought back to Indapatta in 
the land of the Kurus with a precious jewel which had for- 
merly been carried off by Punnaka from the Vepulla Mount 
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in Raj agriha, the possession of which implied universal sover- 
eignty. This was given to the Kuru king by Vidhurapandita. 
(No. 545, Vol. VI.) 

Dummukha. — King of Uttarapaiicala reigning in the city 
of Kampilla (Uttarapancfilaratthe kampillanagare — p. 379, 
Vol. Ill, F). He was struck by the evils of lust and aban- 
doned his kingdom to embrace the career of an ascetic. In 
this new life he had three associates who had all once been 
kings, namely, Karandu, king of Kalihga, Naggaji of Gan- 
dhara, and Nimi of Videha. (No. 408, Vol. III.) 

Dalhadhamma, — King of Benares. He had a she-elephant 
which used to carry written messages on her neck up to a 
distance of a 100 leagues and was very useful in battles. 
(No. 409, Vol. III.) 

Dasaratha. — Maharaja— a pious king of Benares. He had 
16,000 queens, of whom the chief gave birth to two sons and 
one daughter. The eldest son was Rama Pandita, the second 
was prince Lakkhana, and the daughter’s name was Slta 
Devi, On the death of the Aggamahisi he placed another 
queen in her position by whom he had a third son named 
Bharata. The king was highly pleased at the conduct of 
Bharata’s mother and wanted to give her a boon. The boon 
prayed for was that Bharata should succeed to the throne in 
preference to his eldest brother Rama Pandita. The king 
was horrified at the proposal and thinking that the lives of his 
sons might not be safe within the kingdom owing to the 
machinations of the chief queen asked his sons to live outside 
his realm till his death, which, according to the calculation 
of the soothsayers, was sure to take place twelve years later. 
After the expiry of this period they were to come back to 
Behares and then Rama should occupy the throne. The kings 
advice was acted upon and the loving sister Slta followed the 
two brothers, Rama and Lakkhana, to the Himalayas. The 
king died nine years after. Bharata came to Rama s hermitage 
with a view to induce him back to the kingdom. But Rama, 
19 
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who was determined to follow his father’s command to the 
letter, would not return until the remaining three years- had 
elapsed. Lakkhapa and Sita, however, returned and for the 
next three years the government was carried on by the straw- 
made slippers offered by Rama to Bharata. On the completion 
of the twelfth year Rama came back and began to rule with 
Sita as the queen consort. (No. 461, Vol. IV.) 

When Rama went to Dandaka Forest his mother won 
salvation for her son (verse p. 29, No. 513, F). 

Another name of a legendary king of Benares called 
Janasandha, father of Adasa-mukha who afterwards became 
king (No. 257, Vol. II). 

Danclaki . — King of a country, the capital of which was 
the city of Kumbhavati. Kisavaccha, with the permission of 
his master, the renowned ascetic who lived in a hermitage 
on the banks of the Godavari, took up his abode in this city. 
The king once dismissed his courtezan but she was restored 
to his favour. Similarly the king dismissed his Purohita for 
some reason and he too was reinstated in his office. These 
two persons thought that they had got back their offices by 
insulting Kisavaccha, who was regarded as a veritable em- 
bodiment of ill luck (Kalakanni). Sometime after there 
was a disturbance on the frontier and the king went to fight 
it out. At the suggestion of the Purohita, on the eve of the 
expedition, he treated Kisavaccha with great contempt. He 
won victory but within seven days the whole kingdom of 
Dandaki for a space of sixty yojanas was destroyed by fright- 
ful natural visitations. The ascetic had already predicted 
that the whole kingdom was to become ‘ no-kingdom ’ as a 
consequence of the god’s anger. (Sakala rattham arattham 
bhavissati — p. 135, Vol. V, F.) The report of the destructibn 
of the Damlaki’s kingdom spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India (tassa evam vinatthabhavo sakala-Jambu- 
dlpe pannayi). The three subordinate princes of Dandaki 
were Kalihga, Atthaka and Bhlmaratha (Assaratthassa 
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antararatthadbipatino). It is not probable that he was a con- 
temporary of Candapajjota. 

“Dandaki defiling Kisavaccha” was utterly destroyed 
(verse No. 530. Vol. V). 

Dudlpa — One of a group of 9 kings who could not attain 
salvation by giving gifts (verse No. 54-1, Yol. VI). 

He lived a thousand years and had numberless chariots 
and soldiers at his command. But he became an ascetic at 
last. “And from his hermitage to heaven he past” (verse 
No. 543). 

A Naga king associated with the river Yamuna (No. 643, 
Yol. VI). 

Dhataratta . — A king who in former times served Brah- 
manas and Sramanas very assiduously and passed to Sakka’s 
heaven after death. Others of this righteous group of former 
kings are Yessamitta, Atthaka Yamataggi, Uslnara and Sivi 
(Narada’s discourse, No. 544, Vol. VI). 

Esukarx . — King of Benares. He had no son and wanted, 
by way of the fulfilment of a pledge, to make one of the four 
sons of his Purohita king, but all of them turned out ascetics. 
The king also embraced the religious life. Pormerlv he had 
driven out all ascetics from Benares in order to protect the 
young sons of the chaplain from the compelling influences of 
their teachings (No. 509, Vol. IV). 

Jmasandha . — A king of Benares. Also known as Dasa- 
ratha (See verse, p. 208, Cowell, Vol. II). Father of Adasa- 
mukha, who succeeded him (No. 257, Vol. II). 

Son of king Brahmadatta of Benares by his chief consort. 
When he became king he built six almonries — 4 at the 4 gates 
of the city, one in the middle of the city and the 6th at the 
roj'al gate where he daily distributed gifts to vast numbers of 
men. His fame spread in the whole of India (Jambudlpa). 
In the courtyard of his palace he used to give moral discourses 
(dhammam) to the citizens of Benares twice a month (No. 

m, Yoi. iv). 
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Jayaddita . — Son of king Pancala, who reigned in the city 
of Uttarapaneala in the kingdom of Kampilla by his chief 
queen (Kampillaratthe Uttarapancalanagare. Cowell translates 
this as follows : — in a city of the Northern Pancalas in the 
kingdom of Kampilla — p. 11, Vol. Y). This son was prince 
Alinasattu who tamed an ogre (yakkha) who was none other 
than an elder brother of the king, nursed by an ogress (yakkhini) 
when infant. When the identity was revealed the king 
offered the throne to him, but he refused to accept it and be- 
came an ascetic. The king founded a village on a mountain 
in a neighbourhood of his brother’s hermitage, where he exca- 
vated a big tank, ‘prepared cultivated fields’ and settled a 
thousand such families, thus making arrangements for alms- 
giving to the ascetics (tapasanam bhikkbabaram patthapesi). 
This village grew into the town of Cuilakammasadamma. 
Another town which owed its origin to the king’s reign was 
Mahakammasadammam, commemorating the spot where the 
great transformation of the yakkha was effected (No. 513, 
Yol. V). 

Junha . — son of Brahmadatta, studied in Takkasila, ‘ the 
fair city of Gandhara king.’ Afterwards he gave amongst 
other things a hundred slave girls, 700 kine, more than a 
thousand ornaments of gold and two wives of equal birth to 
a Brahmin from Takkasila (No. 456, Yol. IV). 

Janaha . — King of Benares (No. 402, ). 

Kalinga . — King of the country of Kalihga ruling in the 
city of Dantapura. Once in his kingdom a famine broke out 
consequent upon failure of crops which was due to drought. 
A critical situation arose and the famished people crowded at 
the king’s gate for relief. Such famines were not unusual. 
Following the custom of former kings he made charities and 
observed penances for a period of seven days but all was in 
vain. It was supposed that if anyhow the elephant called 
Anjana Yasabha which belonged to the Kuru king Dhanan- 
jaya could be brought to Dantapura, its presence alone. would 
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cause a rainfall. Dhanaiijaya gave it to the Brahmin sent 
by Kalinga on this particular mission. Next, the rules of 
virtue which passed under the general name of Kurudbamma 
and which had been collected from the different persons of 
Indapatta were inscribed upon a golden plate and brought to 
Kalinga, where the king practised them. The result was seen 
in the increasing prosperity of the Kalinga country. Of the 
Kalinga kingdom. Capital Dantapura. He had two sons, named 
Maha-kalinga and Culla-kalinga. On the death of father, 
Maha-kalinga became king. He wanted to have his younger 
brother arrested, but the latter fled to a forest and turned an 
ascetic. His son was called Kalinga. While in the forest, he 
has married to a Madda princess and on the death of Maha-ka- 
lihga came back to Dantapura and took possession of the throne. 
The fortune-tellers had predicted that he would be an universal 
monarch (cakkavati) and indeed he became so. His Purohita, 
Kalingabharadvfija, initiated him into the ten ceremonies, which 
a universal sovereign was required to perform (dasa cakka- 
vattivattam). He offered worship at the circuit of the great 
Bodhi tree. (Mahabodhimandam.) (No. 479, Vol. III.) 

A king, subordinate to Dandaki. He went to the ascetic 
Sarabhanga and was converted, (No. 522). 

Kalabu . — A king of Benares. On a certain occasion he 
came to the royal park, surrounded by a large number of 
dancers. There the nautch girls provided a musical enter- 
tainment. The king drank deep and fell asleep. The women 
then stopped their music and went to the Bodhisattva who 
was seated in a corner of the park. When the king awoke 
he was terribly angry to miss the girls. He came to the 
ascetic and on enquiry learnt that he preached the doctrine 
oi patience. The king just to put his patience to a practical 
test killed him in a cold-blooded manner, and the ascetic 
died a martyr to his faith. As a consequence of this diaboli- 
cal offence the king was ‘ wrapped up by a flame and drawn 
deep down into the earth. (No. 323, Vol. III.) 
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This story was known to kings Khujjavamana, Kalifiga, 
A(i$haka and Bhimaratha, who alluded to it. (No. 522, 
Vol. Y.) 

Karanda . — King of Kalinga (in the city of Dantapura), 
who became an ascetic, a Paccekabuddha along with three 
other kings, viz., Naggaji of Kandahar, Nimi of Yideha and 
Durmukha of Uttarapancala. They lived together as ascetics 
in the Nandamula cave. (No. 408, Vol. III.) 

Kandari . — A very handsome king of Benares. His wife 
was called Kinnara and his chaplain was Pancalacanda- 
Kinnara. She carried on a detestable intrigue with a cripple 
and this the king came to know with the help of his priest. 
The king traversed all India and altogether a very bad impres- 
sion was produced on his mind regarding the moral character 
of womenfolk. (No. 586, Vol. Y.) 

Kalara Janaka . — He was Nimi’s son and successor in the 
kingdom of Videha and with him closed the dynasty which 
had been founded by Makhadeva (No. 541, Vol. III). 

Kosambika . — Of the kingdom of Vamsa with capital at 
Kosambl. (No. 444, Vol. IV.) 

Kiki. — King, flourished in the time of the Dasabala 
Kassapa. He had eight daughters — Uracchada, SamanI, 
Samana, Gutta, Bhikkhudasika, Dhamma, Sudhamma, and 
Samghadasi. (No. 547, Vol. VI.) 

Koravya . — A king of the race of Yuddhitthila, reigning 
in the city of Indapatta in the kingdom of Kuru. He used 
to make gifts indiscriminately. Once he took counsel with 
minister Vidhura, his adviser ‘ in matters temporal and spiri- 
tual,’ regarding persons who by reason of their exemplary 
character were alone deserved of royal largesses. V. exposed 
the greed, hypocrisy and commercialism and other vices which 
characterised the Brahmins of his time, from which the 
Paccekabuddhas of Northern Himalaya were alone free. They 
were accordingly invited by the king to receive presents from 
him. (Dasa-Brahmana Jataka.) 
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He had a son by his chief wife called Sutasoma, who 
afterwards became king. (No. 537, Yol. Y.) 

Kamsa . — Son of Mahakamsa who reigned in Uttarapatha 
in the city of Asitanjana in the Kamsa district (Kamsabhoge). 
After Mahakamsa’s death, he succeeded to the throne and 
his younger brother Upakamsa became Viceroy. He had a 
sister called Devagabbha and it was prophesied that her son 
would destroy the territory of Kamsa and with it the dynasty 
of Kamsa too. The sister was put into a tower to live a 
solitary life, attended only by a maidservant named Nanda- 
gopa and a servant called Andhakavenhu. Upasagara, a 
son of the deceased Mahasagara of North Madhura, fled 
from his brother’s kingdom to Kamsa where he was received 
with honour by the king at the recommendation of his brother 
Upakamsa. Devagabbha and the new-comer fell in love 
with each other and meetings between them were secretly 
arranged by Nandagopa. She conceived and gave birth to 
a daughter who was given the name of Anjana. Now the 
two brothers Kamsa and Upakamsa allotted to the pair an 
estate — a village (bhogagama) named Govaddhamana where 
they began to live. In course of time ten sons were succes- 
sively born to them, and they were brought up in secret by 
Nandagopa. The eldest of them was Vasudeva, known also 
as Kanha and Kesava. The nine others were Baladeva, 
Candadeva, Suriyadeva, Aggi-deva, Varuna-deva, Ajjuna, 
Pajjuna, Ghata-pandita and Amkura. ‘ In course of time 
they grew big and being very strong, and withal fierce and 
ferocious, they went about plundering, they went even so 
far as to plunder a present being conveyed to the king.’ 
That they were really the sons of Devagabbha became widely 
kiiown and reached the ears of the king, who ordered them 
to fight with two famous wrestlers, viz., Canura and Muttbika, 
thinking of putting them to death when well under control. 
Baladeva, the second brother, quite easily killed the two 
wrestlers in the course of the match and Vasudeva ‘ threw a 
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wheel which, lopped off the heads of ’ the two giants, Kathsa, 
the king and his brother Upakamsa the Viceroy. The crowd 
which had gathered to witness the performance at once 
accepted Vasudeva as their king. Thus the prophecy that 
Kamsa would die in the hands of Debagabbha’s son was 
fulfilled. (Ghata Jataka, No. 454.) 

Kamsa, a king of Benares (Verse p. 112, F, Vol. V; 0, 
p. 61, Vol. V). 

Kalasena . — King of A.yojjha (Ayodhya), was taken prisoner 
by the ten sons of Devagabbha, Vasudeva and others and the 
sovereignty of the country thereupon passed into their hands. 
(Ghata Jataka, No. 454, Vol. IV.) 

Mallika . — King of Kosala. Once two royal carriages, 
one conveying king Brahmadatta of Benares and the other 
king Mallika of Kosala, met at a certain spot in a road which 
was so small that it could not allow passage to more than 
one conveyance at a time. It was difficult for the two royal 
drivers to settle which of the carriages should pass first. 
Both of them were anxious for the honour and dignity of 
their respective masters. It fell out that both the kings were 
equally powerful and glorious. Both of them ruled over 
equally extensive kingdoms, each measuring 300 leagues 
in length and their resources were equally great. But there 
was one field where a significant comparison might be insti- 
tuted between the two kings — it was that of general policy. 
The king of Kosala was ‘ rough to the rough ’ and ‘ mild with 
mildness ’ swayed, mastered ‘ the good by goodness,’ and paid 
‘ the bad with badness.’ The king of Kasi, on the other hand, 
conquered wrath by mildness and mastered the bad with good- 
ness. Judged from this standard, Kosala was inferior to Kasi. 
The Kosala king after this event tried to follow the example 
of Brahmadatta. (No. 15 L, Rajovada Jataka, Vol. II.) 1 

1 Dalham dalhasaa khipati Malliko muduna mudum, 

Sadhum pi sadhuna jeti asadhum pi asadhuna. 

Et&diso ayam raja 


.Verse 1 , p. 3, Vol* II. 
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Mahapingala . — A king of Benares, very cruel and oppres- 
sive to all classes of his subjects, who suffered grievously 
owing to his unjust rule. At his death the people were 
overjoyed and indulged in all sorts of merrymaking as they 
had got rid of a tyrant. His son was the Bodhisattva who 
became king on his death. (No. 240, Vol. II ; for the genea- 
logy of this line from Mahasammata down to Mandhata, see 
No. 258, Vol. II ) 

Mandhata . — A great king. (For his predecessors, see the 
note ‘ Mahasammata.’) Sakka divided the sovereignty of the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three between himself and Mandhata. 
After a time he wanted to exclude Sakka. He fell down from 
heaven and died. (No. 258, Vol. II — .) 

His successors were, Varamandhata, Cara and Upacara — 
the last ruled over the kingdom of Ceti. (No. 422, Vol. Ill,) 

Mahcipdtaka. — A king of Benares. He had his son Dham- 
mapala, seven months old, executed for a slight offence on 
the part of its mother, Canda. The mother died instantly 
and the king went to hell. (No. 358, Vol. III.) 

Maddava . — A king of Benares. He gave his wife to the 
young son of the royal chaplain, asking him to live with her 
for seven days and to return her on the eighth day. But they 
fled to another kingdom and no trace of them was discover- 
able anywhere. The king was gradually reconciled to his 
fate by his two wise councillors (panditamacce), Ayura and 
Pukkusa. In his country swords made in Dasanna were in 
use amongst the people. M. is constantly addressed as a 
Magadha (Janahi Magadha) by the two councillors. (No. 401, 
Vol. III.) 

Mahakamsa . — A king who reigned in the city of Asitan- 
ja^ia in the district of Kamsa, situated in Uttarapatha. He 
had two sons named Kamsa and Upakamsa and a daughter 
DevagabbhS by name. After his death the throne was occu- 
pied by the elder son Kamsa and Upakamsa was appointed to 
the Viceroyalty (Uparaja). (No. 454, Vol. IV — ) 

*o’ 
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MakQpan&da . — King of Mithila. Son of Suruci. (See 
Verse No. 264.) 

Mahasilava . — King of Kasi, deprived of his kingdom by 
a monarch of Kosala. (No. 51.) 

Manoja . — A king reigning in Benares when it was called 
Brahmavaddhana. With the help of the miraculous powers 
of an ascetic called Nandapandita, who called him the fore- 
most king in all India (sakala-Jambudlpe Manojam aggara- 
janam), received the submission of over a hundred kings, 
including those of Anga, Magadha and Kosala. Avanti and 
Assaka were included in his dominions. (See No. 532, p. 315, 
F.) He returned to his capital Brahmavaddhana with the 
host of kings who had submitted to his overlordship. He and 
the other kings were instructed in the law by Sonapandita, 
brother of Nandapandita. (No. 532, Vol. V.) 

Makhadeva. —King of Videha, reigning in the city of 
Mithila. He instructed his barber that the moment he would 
find a grey hair on his head he was to bring it to the notice 
of his royal master. This occurred after he had reigned for 
84 thousand years whereupon he left his kingdom and assumed 
the garb of an ascetic. Afterwards he went to the Brahma 
world. (Makhadeva Jataka, 9, Vol. I.) 

He was again born as king Nimi in Videha. The last 
of the line, of which king Makhadeva was the first, was 
Kalara Janaka. (Nimi Jataka, 541, Vol. VI.) 

Mahajanaka . — He reigDed in Mithila in the kingdom of 
Videha. He had two sons Aritthajanaka and Polajanaka 
who had respectively filled the posts of Viceroy and Com- 
mander-in-chief. After his death Arittha became king as 
usual, but he was killed by his brother who enjoyed the 
throne till his death. Arittha’ s posthumous son was Maha- 
janaka who was brought up by her mother in the house of a 
Brahmin teacher at Kalacampa. After finishing his educa- 
tion, Mahajanaka, a young man of 16, sailed for Suvanna- 
bhumi on a commercial enterprise, in order to get sufficient 
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money wherewith to recover the kingdom of Videha. The 
ship perished in the middle of the ocean. He managed to 
reach Mithila, where the throne had been lying vacant since 
the death of Polajanaka, his uncle, who had left a marriage- 
able daughter and no son. Mahajanaka was now married to 
the princess and raised to the throne. He was a very popular 
king but acting under a great religious impulse he renounced 
the world, notwithstanding the most earnest entreaties of his 
devoted wife, Sivala-devi, and of the whole people. The king 
was exhorted to lead a virtuous life prominently by two 
ascetics — Narada-Kassapa and Migajina. After his retire- 
ment prince Dlghavu, his son, became king of Videha. (No. 
39, Vol. VI.) 

Mucalinda . — One out of a group of nine kings who reigned 
in ancient times, and were noted for their great gift-giving 
activities, but could not pass beyond the Peta world. (Verse, 
p. 53, Cowell, ‘ Mujalind’ ; verse, p. 99, Vol. VI, Jataka No. 
543). An ancient king, who feasted the Brahmins very well, 
often performed sa :rifices in honour of Eire and at last 
became a god Bhruidatta. 

Nmi . — King of Videha, Makhadeva, reborn as such. He 
united the scattered family (ossakkamanam attano vamsarn 
ghatetva, p. 139, Vol. I) of his forefather Makhttdeva and 
afterwards adopted the life of an ascetic. (Makhadeva Jataka, 
No. 9, Vol. I.) 

After 82 thousand princes, belonging to the line of Makha- 
deva, had successively ruled, Nimi appeared in the world. 
He visited the hell and the mansions of various gods in the 
company of Matali, the charioteer of Sakka, to see with his 
own eyes how men fared differently according to their own 
anions in the world. When his hair began to be gray, he 
renounced the world, making his son KaJara-Janaka king in 
his place, and devoting his own time and energies to the 
development of his moral faculties. (Nimi Jataka, No. 641, 

m vi.) 
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Nimi, king of Videha, turned an ascetic and lived in the 
same cave with three other kings viz., Naggaji of Gandhara, 
Dummukha of Kampilla, and Karandu of Kalinga who had 
also become an ascetic. (Verse Kampilla, Karajataka, 
No. 408, Vol. III.) 

Naggaji . — He ruled over two kingdoms Kashmir^and 
Gandhara from the city of Takkasila. He says — “aham pana 
Kasmlra-Gandharesu dvisu rajjesu ratthavasino Vicaremi) 
Naggaji of the Gandbaras (Gandharananca Naggaji-verse, 
p. 381, F. Vol. III.) 

Narada . — King of Videha in Mithila, He was the seventh 
in descent from Sadhina between whom and the present king 
700 years had elapsed. (No. 495, Vol. IV.) 

Nalikira (King?) — Having caused ascetics to be devour- 
ed by dogs, perished. He fell into the jaws of dogs in hell 
(Sarabhanga Jataka). 

Okkaka . — Ruled over the kingdom Malla from his capital 
at Kusavatl (Kusavati rajadhaniyam.) He had 16 thousand 
queens, the chief was Silavati. For a long time he had no 
son and the people becatne anxious lest the kingdom should 
be seized and destroyed by a foreigner. The queen was ex- 
posed to the people but her chastity was guarded by Sakka. 
She gave birth to two sons, the elder was Prince Kusa, who 
was married to Pabhavati, daughter of a Madda king, who 
ruled at Sakala. He was annointed king and Okkaka ceased 
to rule. (No. 531, Kusa Jataka.) 

* Pasenadi . — King Brahmadatta of Benares related his 
dreams in just the same way as Pasenadi had described them, 
(Mahasupina Jataka, No. 77, Vol. I.) 

Pajaka . — King of a country which comprised the town 
of Lambaculaka. (Indriya Jataka, No. 4 23, Vol. III. See 
* Candapajjota.’) 

Piliyakkha . — King of Benares. Having entrusted the 
kingdom to his mother, he went to the region of the 
Himalaya on a hunting excursion. There on the bapks 6f 
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the river Migasammata he fatally wounded a young boy 
named Sama, son of a hunter. The King became so penitent 
and aggrieved that he offered to nurse the parents of the boy 
like a slave. Sama in the end was restored to life. (Sama 
Jataka, No. 540, Vol. VI.) 

Renu. —He rained in the city of Uttarapancala in the 
kingdom of Kuru (Kuraratthe Uttarapaficalanagare). Once 
a rebellion broke out in the frontier (paecanta kuppi). The 
king proceeded to suppress it, leaving his only son Prince 
Somanassa in charge of a deceitful ascetic. On his return 
the ascetic brought a false charge against the prince’s 
character. The king believed him and the boy was ordered 
to be executed He, however, soon discovered that the charge 
had no foundation in fact and that the whole tiling had been 
fabricated by the ascetic to further his own wicked ends. 
The son was awfully disgusted with the king’s lack of justice 
and went away an ascetic. (No. 505, Vol. V.) 

Sumci. — 3£ing of Videha, reigned in the city of Mithila. 
He had a son who was also called, Suruci. The son of the 
second Suruci was Mahapanada. (Mahapanada Jataka, 
No. 264.) 

Suruci of Mithila, — whose son and grandson also bore 
the same name. The son of Suruci I, while a prince, con- 
tracted friendship with Brahmadatta of Benares at Takkasila 
where they had both gone for education. Later on, when 
Suruci was seated on the throne of Videha and Brahmadatta 


on that of Benares?, this friendship of early days was strehg- 
thened by a matrimonial alliance. Prince Suruci, (i.e., Suruci 
No. Ill) son of the reigning king Suruci II, married Sumedha, 


princess of 
Mahapanada 


Benares. Out of this wedlock was born 
and there was a great jubilation at his 


birth in both' the kingdoms. (Suruci Jataka, No. 489, 


Vol. IV.) 

Senaka.—Ot Benares (Kharaputta Jataka, No. 386, 

Vol. Ill,) 
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Sabdadatta . — Of Benares, which was known as Ramraa 
city (Rammanagaram nama abosi). His eldest son Yuvanjaya 
was given the post of Viceroy (Uparajjam adasi). Yuvanjaya 
and his younger brother Prince Yudhitthila renounced the 
world with the consent of the King. (Yuvanjaya Jataka, 
No. 460, Vol. IV.) 

Samvara. — Prince, the youngest son of Brahmadatta of 
Benares. On completion of his education he was asked to choose 
a province ( Tuyham janapadam varehiti), hut at the advice of 
his teacher, who was a minister, he did not leave the city but 
chose the old park. He gradually increased his influence 
and popularity amongst all classes of the subjects till at last 
though youngest, he was elected to the throne by the minis- 
ters on the death of Brahmadatta, whose eldest son was 
Prince Uposatta. The 99 brothers now joined in an attack 
against Maharaja Samvara, hut they ceased to be hostile when 
he divided the late King’s wealth into a hundred shares and 
made over 99 shares to the brothers. He ruled wisely and 
righteously and the Bodhisattva, his former teacher, was his 
guiding angel throughout. (Samvara Jataka, No. 462, 
Vol. IV.) 

Sadhina . — King of Videha. He was a very pious king 
and so great was his merit that Sakka brought him to his 
heaven, where he lived for 700 years. Then he was sent 
back to the world of men. In Videha, the reigning King 
was Narada, 7th in descent from him. The throne was 
offered to Sadhina but he refused. Fcfc 7 days he made 
charities and on the 7th day he died to be born in the heaven 
of the Thirty-three. (Sadhina Jataka, No. 494.) 

Sakula . — He ruled in the city of Sakula in the kingdom 
of Mahimsaka. Near the city was a lotus-lake called Manusiya 
(Manusiyo nama padumasaro ahosi). It appears that Mount 
Cittakuta was not far from it. (No. 533.) 

Samyama (or Seyya — Vol. V, p. 345). — King of Benares. 
His chief consort was Khema who wanted to have, some 
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geese from the Cittakuta mountain. A fowler was appointed 
to catch some for the queen. Ultimately, the King realised 
the wickedness of slaughter and set them free. (Maha- 
hamsa Jataka, No. 534.) 

Sagara . — Belonging to the group of 9 kings. See 
‘ Dudlpa.’ (Nimi Jataka, No. 541, Vol. VI.) 

“ Sagara all the earth in triumph crost, 

And raised a golden sacrificial host, 

None worshipped fire more zealously than he 
And he too rose to be a deity.” 

Verse, Bhuridatia Jataka, No. 543. 

Son of Mahasagara and king of upper '» adhura. His brother 
Upasagara fled from his kingdom. (Ghata Jataka, No. 454.) 

Sela . — One of the group of 9 kings. See ‘ Dudlpa.’ 
(Verse, Nimi Jataka, No. 541.) 

Sama . — A king of Benares. He had a state horse called 
Pandava. A lame man called Giridanta was his groom. He 
was dismissed and an efficient man was appointed. (No. 184, 
Vol. II.) 

Samkhapala . — Of the kingdom of Ekabala. A contem- 
porary of Culani Brahmadatta of Kampilla. He was reported 
to have been engaged in collecting arms and assembling an 
army. His movements were watched over by a Videha king. 
(The Maha-Umagga Jataka, No. 546.) 

Sanjaya . — Son of a king who reigned in the city of 
Jetuttara in the kingdom of Sivi. On his attaining maturity 
he was married to Phusatl, princess of Madda, and made king 
by his father Sivi. The son of Phusati and Sanjaya was 
Vessantara who was banished from the kingdom by the 
people of Sivi for having given an elephant to the Brahmins 
se^it by a king of Kalinga. Afterwards he returned to the 
Sivi country. (Vessantara Jataka, No. 547, Vol. VI.) 

Suslma . — King of Benares. When the season for holding 
elephant festival came, the Brahmins in a body came to him 
and told him that as the royal chaplain’s young son was not 
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versed in the three vedas or in the elephant lore, permission 
should be accorded to them to conduct the festival. “ Eor 
seven generations,” thought the wife of Chaplain, “ we have 
managed the elephant’s festivals from father to son. The 
old custom will pass from us.” The lad demanded his right 
and it was granted. (Susima Jataka, No. 163, Vol. II.) 

Tamba . — King of Benares. His wife was Sussondi, 
a woman of exceeding beauty. She was abducted by the king 
of the Naga island Seruma, w r ho used to come to Benares to 
play dice with him. The king sent his minstrel Sagga to 
search for her in every clime and to bring information re- 
garding her whereabouts. Sagga came to Bharukaccha where 
some merchants were about to set for Suvannabhumi. He 
was allowed a free passage in exchange for music with which 
he was to entertain the merchants on board the ship. He 
reached the island of Seruma and discovered the queen. The 
Naga king on coming to know of her misconduct with the 
minstrel, returned her in disgust to Tamba. (No. 360, Yol. 
Ill ) 

Udayabhadda. — Bodhisattva, born as prince of Benares, 
son of Brahmadatta. At his father’s death, he gained the 
kingdom but divided it half and half between himself and 
a poor water-carrier — a remarkably joyous fellow, for whom 
he took a strange fascination. Afterwards, this man felt 
inclined to kill Udayabhadda in order to be the sole sovereign. 
But he returned his half of the kingdom to Udaya, just to 
get himself away from the evil influence of passion which 
was leading him to such an ungrateful act. Addressed as 
Brahmadatta which was the name of the family of Udaya 
Raja ( rajanam kulanamena blaptiva, Gangamala-jataka, No. 
421, Vol. III). Bodhisattva, son of a king of Kasi, wito 
ruled in the city of Surundha in the kingdom of Kasi, by his 
chief queen married his own sister Udayabhadda, who was a 
daughter of the king by another queen. After marriage he 
became king and Udayabhadda the chief consort. They 
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abstained from sexual enjoyment. When he died there was 
none who could succeed him to the throne. Udayabhadda 
conducted the administration with the help of the ministers. 
(Udayabhaddaya eva ana pavatti, amacca raj jam anusasimsu, 
p. 105, Yol. IV, F.) Afterwards she renounced the world as 
an ascetic, and the sovereignty was now vested in the 
courtiers (amacce rajjam paticchapetva, p. 113, Vol. IV, 
F.). (No. 458, Vol. IV.) 

Usinara . — King Sakka assumed the form of a hunter and 
with Matali, made into a terrible hound, came to his kingdom 
to punish the irreligious and restore religion. He wanted 
food for his hungry hound, but its hunger was not appeased, 
and Sakka would let the hound leap forth and devour all 
those who did the deeds of enemies. But as all the multitude 
was terror-struck, he held in the hound by the leash — “ Sakka 
then revealed his divine character, declared the law and 
strengthened the waning power of religion ‘(No. 469, Vol. IV).’ 

Waiting diligently on Brahmins and Samans, he went 
to Sakka’s heaven. (Mahanaradakassapa Jataka, No. 544, 
Vol. VI.) 

One of a group of ancient kings. (Verse, Nimi Jataka, 
No. 541, Vol. VI). 

Uggasena . — King of Benares, who enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Naga king Campeyya. With the latter’s help a Magadhan 
king, who had lost his kingdom, came to rule over the two 
realms of Anga and Magadha. (No. 506, Vol. IV.) 

Vissasena . — A Ring of Benares (No. 268, Vol. II). Cf. 
Aramadusaka Jataka, No. 46, Vol. I, where the same story 
occurs, but the king’s name is given as Brhmadatta. 

Vanka . — Ruled in Savatthl. A minister of king Ghata, 
of 'Kasi, was banished from the country and took service with 
him. At his instigation Vanka attacked the kingdom of Kasi, 
conquered it and took its King Ghata prisoner. He was, 
however, set free and Kasi was restored to him. (No. 355, 
Vol. IV.} 

21 
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Vasavattin. — King — His son Ekaraja reigned in Benares 
when it was called Pupphavati. (No. 542, Yol. VI.) 

Vessamitta . — A righteous king who in former times waited 
diligently on Brahmins and Samanas and went to Sakka’s 
heaven. (No. 544, Vol. VI.) 

Vasudeva. — The eldest son of Upasagara, brother of king 
JSagara of North Mathura and Devagabbha, sister of king 
Kamsa. When Devagabbha was born, a prediction was made 
that a son born of her would destroy the Kamsa line together 
with the country (etissa kucchiyam nibbattaputto Kamsa 
bhogam kamsavamsam nasessatlti vyakarimsu). Her father 
king Mahakamsa could not put her to death out of affection, 
and when Kariisa came to the throne, he also desisted from 
killing her for fear of a general outcry of condemnation. 
So she was thrown into a solitary tower which was built 
for the purpose. She had two attendants — Nandagopa 
and her husband Andhakavenhu. 'lhen came the gallant 
prince Upasagara from North Mathura, his brother’s king- 
dom, where he had been engaged in a sexual misadventure. 
He paid stealthy visits to Debagabbha in her solitary prison, 
the barriers . of which were pierced by the shafts of love. 
She became enceinte and when cross-examined by her brothers 
was compelled to relate the whole story of her secret love- 
making. The brothers thought that if their sister gave birth 
to a son, they would at once kill him, rather than put her 
sister to death, and that if a daughter were born, she would 
be spared. Coming to this decision, they -married their sister 
to Upasagara, the discredited young prince from Mathura. 
This time a daughter ^yas born to her, and she was named, 
Anjana Devi. Some time after she brought forth a male 
child. On the same day was born a daughter to Nandagopa. 
The latter passed as Devagabbha’s daughter and the former 
as the son of Nanda. In this way all the sons of Devagabbhii, 
10 in number, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva, 
Aggideva, Varunadeva, Ajjana, Pajjuna, Ghata-Paijdita, 
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Aiikura, — were brought up in the house of Nandagopa as her 
sons and the ten daughters of Nandagopa similarly passed as 
the daughters of Devagabbha. The ten brothers known as the 
sons of Andhakavenhu (Andhakavenhudasaputta dasa bhatika 
cetaka, p. SI, Vol. IV), grew up very strong, and full of 
youthfullness which knew no mercy to others, they became 
notorious plunderers. The king came to know of their plun-. 
dering raids in the country from the people. Their real 
identity was disclosed and Kamsa thought of putting them to 
death by inviting them to participate in a wrestling match. 
Baladeva, the second brother; easily put the two wrestlers, 
Mutthika and Kalamatti, to death and Vasudeva, the eldest, 
killed Kamsa and his brother by throwing a wheel (cakkam 
khipi). The crowds terrified, fell at his feet, and besought 
him to be their protector (Mahajano bhitatasito ‘ avassayo 
no hotha,” ‘ti tesarii padesu patitva nipajji — p. 82, Vol. IV, F.). 
Next the ten brothers launched into a career of conquest. 
First of all they took Ka]asena, king of Ayojjha, prisoner, (the 
city of Ayojjha, the seat of king Kajasena (Kalasenaranno 
nivasam Ayojjhanagaram, p. 82, Vol. IV), and made them- 
selves masters of the country. From Ayodhya, they came to 
Dvaravatl. On one side of this city there was a mountain 
and on another the sea. There were great natural difficulties 
in conquering a city which stood so near the sea. Failing to 
capture it they came to Kanha-dlpayana, a sage and a friend 
of Mandavya (No. 454, Vol. IV), for advice. They next posted 
four iron pillars at irhe 4 gates of the city and clamped them 
by chains of iron, which enabled them to master the physical 
obstacles which had so long baffled their attempt. They 
entered the city and killed its king and took the country 
(iasa bhatika tato nagaram pavisitva rajcanam maretva rajjam 
ganhimsu, p. 83, Vol. IV, F.). After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities in the whole of India, killing 
.all the kings by means of the Wheel (Sabbe rajano eakkena 
jlvitakkhayam papetva) and making their own residence at 



Dvaravatl where they divided their kingdom into ten shares. 
At the suggestion of Ankura his share was conferred upon 
lady Anjana. Ankura ‘ embarked in trade ’ (Ankura pana 
vanijjam akasi, p. 84) and was exempted from tax (Sumkam) 
in return for the sacrifice he had made. In course of time 
their parents died. At the death of a beloved son, Vasudeva 
Maharaja became overwhelmed with grief and gave himself 
up to mourning, neglecting all his royal business. Ghata- 
pandita, Vasudeva’s brother, wanted ‘the hare within the 
moon’ (Candato sasam icchami, p. 55). ‘This was absurd/ 
pointed out Vasudeva. Ghata, the wise, showed that his 
‘ mourning was also futile.’ Thus consoled by Prince Ghata, 
king Vasudeva ruled righteously over the kingdom. Long 
after this, the sons of the ten brothers visited Kanhadipayana 
of divine insight (dibbacakkhuka). “ They procured a young 
lad, and drest him up, and by binding a pillow about his belly 
made it appear as though he were with child.” “ When, Sir, 
will this woman be delivered ?” The sage replied, “ This 
man on the 7th day from now will bring forth a knot of 
acacia wood ( Xhadiraghatikam vijayisati ). With that he 
will destroy the line of Vasudeva.” “ Ah, false ascetic !” said 
they, “ a man can never bring forth a child ” and they 
killed the sage at once. Sometime after the kings proposed 
to enjoy a sport in the water. A great pavilion was built for 
the occasion ; there they came, ate and drank. Now they 
grew quarrelsome and began to fight, dividing themselves 
into two groups (didha bhijjitva). At last one of them picked 
a leaf from the eraka plant, ‘ which even as he plucked it be- 
came a club of acacia w r ood in his hand.’ With this he beat 
many people- Then the others plucked also, and the things 
as they took them became clubs, and with them they cudgelled 
one another until they were killed. All of them perished 
with the exception of Vasudeva, Baladeva and the lady 
Anjana, who fled in a chariot with a purohita, while the 
fight was proceeding. In the forest of Kalamattika Baladeva 
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was killed by Muttika, the wrestler who had been horn 
again as a yakkha. Vasudeva with his sister and the chaplain 
came to a frontier village at sunrise. He lay down in a forest 
sending his sister and the priest into the village to get some 
food cooked and bring it to him. A hunter named Jara was 
passing by the way. He took him to be a pig and threw a 
spear, which pierced his feet. The wound proved fatal. Be- 
fore breathing his last, he taught lady Aiijana a science, with 
which he was to earn her livelihood. “Thus excepting the 
lady Anjana they perished every one, it is said.” (Ghata 
Jataka, No. 451, Yol. IV — ). Rohineyya was a minister in 
Dvaravatl, who carried a message to king Vasudeva, Vasu- 
deva was also known by the name of Kanha (see page 84, Vol. 
IV), and Kesava (p. 85). 

... One of the brothers of the Kanhagana clan, the eldest of 
them, married Jambavatl of the Candala caste and made her 
the chief consort. Their son was Sivi, who ruled in Dvaravatl 
after his father’s death (see story told by a parrot-Maha- 
ummagga Jataka, No. 546, Vol. VI). 

Yava . — Son of Brahmadatta, afterwards king of Benares. 
While a student his teacher knew by his power of divination 
that danger would befall him through his son. So he gave 
him three stanzas to be repeated on three occasions. On the 
•completion of his education he was appointed Viceroy and then 
as usual on the death of his father became king. He had an 
only son, who, when a youth of 16, became impatient of 
the king and thought of obtaining the throne by putting him 
to death. The son made three successive attempts to kill his 
father, but each time as he was about to carry out his purpose, 
his father repeated one of the three stanzas suited to the occa- 
s&>n, which clearly indicated that his motive had been detected 
by the king. Baffled in the third attempt, the prince fell at 
his father’s feet and he was forgiven. “ By and bye on the 
death of the king the young prince was established on the 
throne” ( No. 873, Vol. III). 
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Yasapaiii . — A king of Benares. His family-priest was 
called Dhammaddhaja. The name of his commander-in-chief 
(Senapati) was Kalaka who used to take bribes in deciding 
law-suits. Once this was detected by Dhammaddhaja who 
was henceforward appointed to sit in judgment instead by the 
Maharaja (tumhe va attain viniccbinatha, p. 187, Vol. II, D). 
The commander-in-chief, deprived of his bribes, became jeal- 
ous of Dhammaddhaja, and poisoned the ear of the king by 
telling him that he was aiming at the throne. The king grew 
suspicious but the pandit performed certain miracles which 
restored him to the king’s confidence. But so enraged were 
the people at Kalaka’s wickedness, that they put the comman- 
der-in-chief to death. (Dhammaidha Jajataka, No. 220, Vol. II.) 



ADDENDA 


The MS. of this paper was sent to the University Press 
nearly two years ago. As certain articles, which have since 
been published, could not be noticed in their proper places, 
a reference may be made to them in this supplementary note. 

(1) ' Jataka Gathas and Jataka Commentary,’ by Prof. 
Winternitz (Historical Quarterly, March, 1928, pp. 1-14). 
The author discusses the question whether originally a verse- 
Jataka existed as an independent work, to which later modi- 
fications were introduced, culminating in the production of 
the Jataka Atthakatha. This examination was necessary in 
view of the findings of Dr. Weller, based on a critical study 
of the Phyrae and two other MSS. from Mandalay of Jataka 
verses. The researches of Dr. Weller, as admitted by Prof. 
Winternitz himself, have thrown considerable doubt on the 
existence of a work consisting solely of verses, in which the 
Jataka is supposed to have been preserved in its original form. 
! Dr. Weller ought not to have doubted that a verse Jataka 
ever existed at all,’ although, * it must ba admitted that our 
hope and belief that the original verse-Jataka is still extant 
in MSS., has been v shaken by Dr. Weller’s arguments’ (p. 6) 
The learned scholar does not controvert the general opinion 
that the Jataka commentary in its prose parts ‘contains old 
traditions which in many cases may go back to the same 
e&rly period as the Gathas.’ His conclusions may be 
summed up as follows — (1) on the whole the Jatakas have 
a much stronger claim to be regarded as canonical than the 
prose of the Jatakas, (2) the prose portions were ‘more exposed 
to Changes and enlargements/ (3) the language of the 
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Gat has is more archaic than that of the prose, (4) several 
literary types are represented in the Jataka collection. In 
this connection Oldenberg’s ‘ Akhyana-the ory ’ has been 
particularly criticised. A critical edition of the Jataka-verses 
from the four extant MSS. (three of which have been already 
noted, the fourth being the one preserved in the Academy of 
Leningrad) is a desideratum. 

(2-3) Two remarkable papers by Mr. Gokuldas De, M.A., 
Lecturer in the Department of Pali, Calcutta University, both 
published in the Calcutta Review -viz., Original Nature of 
Jatakas (Jan,, 1930, pp. 78-97) ; Bharhut Jfitakas in a New 
Light (1929, pp. 246-G1). Mr. he’s main object, is to prove, 
to quote his own words, that ‘ a Jataka originally consisted of 
a verse or verses... generally with a moral understood with the 
help of a prose narration which for the most part remained 
implicit rather than explicit, changing according to circum- 
stances. 5 To prove his thesis, he relies mainly on the evidence, 
supplied by the Dhammapada Atthakatha. The propriety, 
however, of ascertaining the original nature of the Jatakas 
from a work believed to be as old as the 5th century A.D., 
which cites only 54 Jatakas, may be questioned by over- 
critical scholars. His observations will be mostly useful to 
those interested in the development of the Buddhist doctrines, 
specially of the Bodhisattva idea. But even if all the features, 
supposed to be of later origin, are eliminated from Fausboll’s 
texts, the story-part in each Jataka including the prose, 
remains practically in tact. It is to be decided precisely how 
much of this portion should be used for historical purposes. 
It cannot be urged without sufficient data that at the time 
of the final redaction all sorts of novel features were 
introduced, |thoroughly transforming the character of the 
original work. The stories are represented to have been 
used by , the Buddha for illustrating his own teachings, 
and apparently this position has not been rendered absolutely 
impossible from the historical standpoint by incorporating 
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legends that grew up in later times. In this respect they 
present an obvious contrast to the Purapas which while 
professing to discourse on the future, in reality concern them- 
selves with the past. Leaving aside doctrinal matters in 
the Jatakas, the picture of ancient society depicted therein, 
seems to be a homogeneous one. This does not preclude the 
idea of old verses having been mixed up with new and the 
prose considerably enlarged, but the spirit of the old narrative 
was not sacrificed to novelty, and the literary embellishments, 
if introduced, did not apparently tend to produce an ill-assorted 
combination of things, belonging to different ages, as found in 
many other works. 

Regarding geographical materials, contained in the 
Jatakas, of which a short abstract will be found in Chap. II, 
we take t.his opportunity to refer to two important publica- 
tions, viz., (1) A Note on Surparaka, by Jarl Charpentier which 
appears in J.R.A.S., 1927 (pp. 111-15) and (2) the Chapter 
on Paloura-Dantapura in Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Pre-Aryan and 
Pre-Dravidian in India (published by Calcutta University), 
Sopara, ‘at one time the capital of Aparantaka,’ was un- 
doubtedly a place of considerable importance in the 3rd 
century 13. C. as a fragment of Asoka’s Rock-Edicts has been 
found here. There is no mention of it in the later vedic 
literature and this may well lead to the inference that ‘ it rose 
to importance and fame sometime during the later half of the 
pre-Christian millenium.’ Prof. Charpentier derives the 
name ‘Surparaka’ from fiurpa — ‘a Winnow, a winnowing 
basket,’ in which sense it occurs in the later vedic literature 
and Panini’s grammar. Tradition, embodied in the Maha- 
bharata, the Sahyadrikhanda, etc., connect Surparaka with 
Pa»;asuratna. Some early European authors, especially Pather 
Jacob Francis, have also repeated the legend ascribing the 
origin of the place to the same mythical hero. ‘ The story 
of Parasurama’s Surpa,’ concludes Prof. Charpentier, ‘must 
be one of considerable age, for the name Surparaka must 
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certainly date from at least some centuries B.C.’ Charpentier’s 
investigations make it amply clear that the criterion for 
determining the historical value and relative ages of our 
literary materials has not yet been definitely fixed. It is still 
in a process of evolution. 

The high antiquity of Dantapura (p. 43, f.n. 2) in Kalinga, 
another place mentioned in the Jatakas, is not unsupported 
by facts, gleaned from various sources. It was also called 
Dantakura and there are traditions connecting it with the 
tooth-relic of the Buddha or the glories of king Dantavakra. 
The Purla Plates of Indravarman (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361), 
dated in the [Ganga] year 149 refer to Dantapura as the place 
where the king resided. Prof. Sylvain Levi (J.A.S., 1925, 
pp. 46-67 — Notes Indiennes) identifies it with the Paloura of 
Ptolemy, the Dandagulla of Pliny, situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Chicacole and Kalingapatam (p. 171). 

My esteemed friend and colleague Dr. P. C. Bagchi has 
kindly drawn my attention to a passage in the Suvarnaprabha 
(Buddh. Text Society, Calcutta, Ch. XIII, pp. 56' 68) where 
the Buddha is said to have held the view that the king is the 
devaputm, that the duty of the subjects is to respect him and 
that of the king to govern according to the law (dharmene 
sasyate rashtrarii). In this connection I beg to refer my 
readers to p. 44 of this book where some political theories an.d 
methods, professed to be those of the Buddha, have been 
discussed. 



THE MAHARaSTRA-PURANA 
By 

Tamonash Chandra Dasgtjpta, M.A. 

First Canto. 

Translation. 

Worldly men do not take pleasure in the contemplation 
of Radha and Krishna but indulge in 

First folio,* reverse. 0 

sordid pastime with women not bound 
in wedlock plunging themselves in perpetual debauchery 
with ISiem. They do not know that some unexpected 
calamity which they rightly deserve, may befall them 
at any moment. They always think ill of and scandalise 
others, and are incapable of thinking of anything noble. 
The mother Earth not being able to endure the burden 
of these unholy deeds felt distressed and went to 
the great god Brahma, explained to him the object of 
her visit, and said : — 
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“This burden has become too much for me to bear 
any longer, due, as I have explained, to sins committed 
by wicked men. How long am I to suffer this ? ” 

Brahma replied : — 

“Don’t get anxious. Be composed.” He then led 
her to the great ascetic god Siva and offered him the 
following prayer : — 

“O Siva, you are the great Creator, the great 
Destroyer, as well as the great Sustainer of the Universe. 
Everything we see around in this phenomenal world, 
whether moving or static, are but the manifestations of 
thyself and you are also the Noumenon. You are the 
Eather, the Mother, and the only Eriend. This Earth 
is your creation.” 
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After Brahma had ceased to speak, the great god 
replied with a smile : — 

“ Why are you praising me thus ? Explain your 
reason.” 

Brahma also smiled and said : — 

“ The Earth cannot bear the burden of sin any longer. 
All the living beings are addicted to sin. So, do please 
destroy the sinners and lighten the burden of the Earth.” 

Siva consenting said : — 

“All right. I shall do so by sending a messenger to 
the Earth on this errand.” 

Brahma now returned to his abode accompanied by 
the mother Earth who soon after took leave of the 
former and returned to her place in a thoughtful mood. 
When the Earth and Brahma had gone, Siva was absorbed 
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again in his wonted meditation. Tt was only sometime 
after, that he remembered his promise to Brahma. To 
Nandi (his attendant) he said : — 

“O Nandi, immediately start for the South-town 
where there is a king on Earth named Sahu. Go and 
enter his body. The Earth is overburdened with sin. 
Send out the messengers of Death so that the sinners 
may die.” Nandi hastily left for the court of Sahuraja 
at the behest of his Lord, entered the raja’s person, 
and immediately under the influence of Nandi, Sahuraja 
began to address Raghuraja (Raghuji Bhonsla) as 
follows : — 
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“ I have not got any ‘ chouth ’ from Bengal for a long 

time. So do please send a messenger 
Second foi., obverse. ^ (Moghul) Emperor to enquire 

why he does not send me that. Write a letter to the 
Emperor on this subject and promptly despatch a 
messenger to him with it.” Raghuraja accordingly wrote 
a very brief letter and handed it over to the messenger 
who kept it within his head-dress. This man started 
for Delhi the next morning, without delay, and duly 
delivered the letter to the Emperor. On receipt of 
this letter His Majesty commanded his Yizier to read 
it out for him at once. The Emperor learnt that the 
letter was about the * chouth ’ of Bengal. His Majesty 
ordered his Yizier to write in reply that his representative 
in the province who ruled the land had grown re- 
fractory and ceased to pay him the revenue and that 
the Emperor had not a sufficient army at the moment 
to compel the rebel Nawab to submit to the orders of 
the Imperial Court. The Emperor added that as his 
own resources were not enough, he would suggest that 
the Mahratta chief might send an army to Bengal 
and realise the ‘ chouth * himself. When the letter of 


the Emperor containing this reply was delivered to the 
messenger, he received it with respectful obeisance and 
hurried on to Satara, the capital of Sahuraja. 
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Sahu was sitting in his Durbar when the messenger 
arrived with the reply from the Emperor. This man 
respectfully delivered the letter to Sahuraja and stood 
on one side with folded palms. Sahu ordered his Dewan 
to read it aloud. The latter read out the following con- 
tents accordingly : — 

“ The Nawab of Bengal has grown disobedient and 
does not remit any revenue to the Emperor of Delhi for 
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the last two years. The Emperor, therefore, permits 
Sahuraja to send an adequate army for quelling the 
revolt in Bengal and to collect the ‘ chouth,’ from the 
Province.” 

On this information the raja exclaimed, “ Whom shall 
I send to Bengal ?” Raghuraja was sitting near by. 
He thus replied smiling : — “If your Majesty permit, I 
shall go to Bengal myself. I shall easily realise the 
‘chouth’ of the Province by force.” Upon this Sahu 
commanded him to do so. 

Raghuraja at first sent his Dewan Bhaskaban(f) to 
Bengal with instruction to exact the ‘chouth’ on his 
master’s behalf with all possible promptness. At the 
behest of Raghuraja, Bhaskar marched 

Second foL, reverse. 

towards Bengal with an army. There 
was war-music consisting of many kinds of drums, and 
hundreds of flags which accompanied the army. Leaving 
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Satara the Mahratta army reached Bijapur. Here they 
halted for the night. There were dancing and amuse- 
ment in the camp and in the morning the whole army 
was again on the move. It passed many villages and 
orchards and thus reached Nagpur. Prom thence it 
reached Panchakot by a rapid march. Calling a spy 
before him Bhaskar enquired as to the whereabouts of 
the Nawab of Bengal. Upon this the man hurriedly 
left the camp to secure all necessary information. On 
enquiry he came to know that the Nawab was then 
residing at a place called “ Raneer-dighir-Par ” (the bank 
of Ranee’s reservoir) in the town of Burdwan. When 
this news was conveyed to Bhaskar he at once marched 
towards the place during the night to make a surprise 
attack. 
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The troops advanced silently and stealthily, and 
reached Burdwan on the lbth of Baisakh (B.S.). The 
Bargis (the Mahratta light-armed horsemen) advanced 
with much glee. They left Birbhui to the left and 
eventually surrounded Burdwan by the way of Goalabhui. 
The Harkaras (sentinels as well as secret agents) of the 
town were surprised by the enemy. They sent informa- 
tion of the situation to one Rajaram, their chief, who in turn 
communicated the whole affair to the Nawab which was 
to the effect that eludine the vigilance of Rajaram a 
Mahratta army has suddenly surrounded the Nawab. At 
this the Nawab commanded him to send Harkaras for 
further information about the enemy. These spies contrived 
to secure the required news from the enemy’s camp by 
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mining up with the enemy as Mahratta soldiers. Their 
information was as follows : — There were one Sirdar (com- 
mander-in-chief), twenty-four Jemadars (Divisional com- 
manders), and forty thousand troops in the Mahratta army. 
They came from the fort of Satara being sent by Sahuraja 
for collecting the ‘chouth’ from the Province of the Nawab 
of Bengal. On hearing this, the Nawab sent for his own 
Jemadars and addressed them as follows : — 

“The Bargis have come from Satara to my territory 
for exacting the ‘ chouth.’ What do you say to this ? 
So long the practice was that the revenues of Bengal 
would go first to the Emperor at Delhi from whom the 
Bargis were entitled to realise the ‘chouth.’ This was 
the practice during the late Nawabship of Suja Khan.” 
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A Jemadar named Mustafa Khan said in reply : — 

“Your Excellency may take such action as may be 
considered prudent.” 

Upon this the Nawab commanded his Vakeel or 
Agent to go to the leader of the Bargis for enquiry as to 
why his army had laid siege to the Nawab’s territory. 

On being enquired into by the Nawab’s Agent the 
Mahratta General replied as follows : — 
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c*f tol ??3l to?rt dW to 

f* C?t*l? TO? II 

?twto *rtro to® crotc? to® 

.^SFl ?1 TO? I 
41 (JP5 ^4 TO1 CTOt? to *WI 

®te1 to ia*n* n 

^ to i c* to?r to tost cro to*i 

<sfc to <r*i sfai 'sir? i 

^toi to? TO to? ^c?? TO 


®c?® to*r®t?*ic? » 
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“Sahuraja has sent me for the purpose of realising 
the ‘chouth 5 from Bengal. You return immediately 
to your master, the Nawab, and inform him about my 
mission.” 


The Agent . — “You do not speak well. It is not 
proper that the Mahrattus should come into Bengal for 
such a purpose.” 

Bhaskar . — “You should consider seriously who really 
does the wrong. Who is it by whose orders your master 
has usurped the Province and withheld its revenue from 
the rightful owner ?” 


The Agent . — “ The whole trouble originated with the 

Emperor, who does not know how to 
Third fol., obverse. roa || ge £he ‘ chouth.’ To Settle the 

matter a representative of the Nawab saw him. The condi- 
tion of our side was plainly this : The Emperor was to 
grant a ‘ Sanad ’ to the Nawab (Aliverdy Khan), while the 


*rte3teri 

C$ 'srtf*! i 

srferi <?rm cttu 

foaWfo II 

'sreite *hi c*\P\ i 

^rtwtus ^ 

C<Rl Wfiil 4(.<l 

»ICTC® fow I 

Ttet* ^ nftsi ^ f^i srt%i 

*rtsRi cm 5ii ii 
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latter was to send him the ‘chouth ’ of Bengal in return. 
If this condition is yet fulfilled, the revenue of Bengal 
will be sent to Delhi and you will have to receive your 
‘chouth ’ from there.” 

Bhaslcar . — “ I am commanded by the Emperor of Delhi 
to collect the ‘chouth’ from Bengal directly. If you 
do not abide by His Majesty’s wishes I shall have 
to fight you and your master will no doubt lose the 
Province.” 

The Agent . — “Why do you threaten my master? 
What your army (which has surrounded our town) can do ? 
Many a time and oft we encountered such an army as 
yours. They have never been a match for the army of the 

mi dfa ?1 srtfmt 

§t? I 

$rt^?1 *£? ’WJ^US ??t? 'SOI 

fa's? i! 

«rl*R <1? ®rt? f¥t??i 

^ '»e? ?Pf?t? i 

mSRl 'SC? W\<s\ 
dHf? *ttc? i! 

'sf 5 5R <®C? <Fi£| ?br'?t? 

dfa f??t? ?st?*i i 

dHt§ ?1 f?C? WX ?t?T ??> 3C? <5C? 

'st? ?c? ?d?? , ®rt1? ?*i ii 
i4£s?F ?tfa 

'®3 'I T? foe? CVf?1? '5tC? I 

c\st?t? c??1 tm ’IK) 

'St?! ?? *flC? II 
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Nawab, who has achieved the fame of being invincible 
in the war.” 

Bhaskar listened to this speech and thus finally 
declared : — 

“If you fail to give us the ‘chouth,’ we shall certainly 
make war on your master. Do communicate our object 
to your master.” 

Upon this, the Agent returned to the Nawab, and 
informed him of the intentions of Bhaskar to make war 
on him. 

On hearing this the Nawab called all his Jemadars to his 
presence and informed them that the Mahratta chief repeat- 
edly demanded the ‘ehouth’ from him. Upon this all these 
men replied, — better the money should be bestowed on 
the Nawab’s sepoys than to be spent it as subsidy to the 
Mahratta Camp. They further said, — “We are prepared 

^>f*l C*I»H 

dtt&l 

< »rfcw 11 

STff^Tl I 

^1 fwc? WC* ^ ^f?R VSR 

•sfrpn c*t*i vfert ii 

&& %i wsrUrtc?r m? n 
W5 wsftwte 1m stc* 

dHfe stre Ths ?tc? i 
fwwf? 1m 

(?fc ore: n 
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to make war and are pretty sure that we shall annihilate 
the Bargis, so that these people may not come to Bengal 
any more. We again declare, we shall surely put to death 
all the Bargis and free our country of their raids. Bhaskar 
will never be able to prevent this disaster on his army.” 
This spirited speech of the army leaders instilled courage 
into the heart of the Nawab who cheered his men by 
repeatedly uttering “ Bravo, bravo.” The (golden) betel 
box was there and the Nawab distributed betels to his 
commanders as a sign of approval of their conduct and 
eventually took leave of them. 

Here, in the camp of Sardar Bhaskar, the general 
mustered together all his Jemadars and addressed them 
as follows : — 

ws ntfirc 

c*rc*t srfc *ftc* i 

II 

^1 wire fk ?! 

f^rt«ii ^il it 

•rtf’Wi si wtc? i 

o§\m w& ^ 

5FS5R1 WW II 

*lWt« ^ 4f5 ^5 

^ i 

srm ^ 
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“ How many of you have surrounded the town and 
how many of you have gone out for pillage.” This 
query made many Jemadars get ready for going out 
to devastate the surrounding locality. The following are 
the names of those Bargis who went out for the above 
purpose. They were, Dhamdhwama, Hiraman Kasi, 
Gangaji Ambha, Simanta Yosi. Balaji, Sevaji Kohada, 
Sambhuji, Kesaji Amoda, Kesari Singh and Mohan 
Singh. The last two were cobblers by caste as well as 
army leaders by profession and with all of them accom- 
panied five thousand horse. These ten men went out 
for pillaging the villages while fourteen other men 
remained in the camp surrounding the town. They were 
Bala Iiao, Sesa Bao, 1 Sis Pandit, 2 Semanta Sehada, 

«t*ww1 ^ i 

wife «rtei «rR f»r*re csftfa n 

w\^\ ?R <pnrtt% c^rsi i 
Wfiil <R*Tf®F ^iCTt^Sl |l 
fe SPR Pis? 4 W? BW? I 
SrR <RR1 *lt5 ?R II 

$ri arte iSfR i 
^R dfar 8R1 «ltCT SRfe/R RR $305 II 
TRlRt'Q (PRSt'G ^R f5R ^ I 
CW® <R?^1 *TR ferfsR «rfWS II 


1 This army leader has been mentioned by the author of the 
Seir Mutakherin, Vol. I, p. -394. Thus 

“ The conspirators had already applied to the Mahratta general 
and had obtained from him an officer of consequence named Siss Rao, 
with a body of troops, that had concealed themselves close to 
Hoogly.” 

2 Pandit Arsis in Prof. Samaddar^s translation. 
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Hiraman Mandit, Mohan Rai, Pita Rai, Siso Pandit, 
(these men having valiant Bargis under them), Niraji , 1 
Samaji , 2 Firanga Rai (the Bargis under them hastened 
up to loot the country), Adi — (other letters indistinct), 
Sultan Khan, and Bhaskar. One by one no less than 
seven days passed by. In the meantime the Bargis 
managed to cut off all food supplies of the garrison. 
The grocers and the banias could not come out of the 
town for purchasing purposes as the 
Third foi., reverse. |j eg j e g ers recklessly looted and killed 

everybody whom they could lay their hands upon. In 
apprehension of the Bargis none could stir out. The 
Bargis besieged the town on all sides and so the procur- 
ing of food supplies became impossible. In the town 
rice, pulses, split peas, oil, ghee (clarified butter), ata 
(flour), sugar and salt — all began to sell at one rupee 
per seer. 

cti*? *i3j f*r$ nts 'srfa tot i 

fjRrttft ’itttfsf 'srfti <m i 

jjfes wtet? sfliii ii 

■ortfff * * 4l «rf? i 

5^ ftCjF ? J Tff ^5 bw II 

yps arte? ii 
?tfer i 

<5Pf *rt fwi ii 

1 Sivaji in Prof. Samaddar’s translation. 

2 Sambhaji in Prof. Samaddar’s translation. 
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Even kitchen vegetables became scarce and as a 
result all the poor people and beggars began to die 
of starvation. The ganja, bhang and tobacco also 
could not be bought. For want of kitchen vegetables 
the people were at a loss to account for what they 
should live on. They were obliged to depend upon the 
pith 1 of the banana plant which were brought by the 
people for this purpose. These were boiled before being 
eaten by the townsmen. All kinds of people whether 

^f? crortft i 

csv[ ft ftft cro ii 

iar ws n 

*rteri ?ri ^rfti f^ftt® i 

*rtft?i it 

ws 'sttftsi i 
$t*1 ^tft TO II 

crft ws <?rfr %r i 

fro to 11 

ftTO tWI ^5 TTOtft® ^ | 

wic* TOft *itcro ii 

sic® csK c?t^ i 

TOt^ ^5Ti ®feri to ii 

CTUst? w &ftr*i i 

siNtal ^tfarc® Jrtffai II 
ws *rtfrotsr| Ttsrte i 
sitftTOi(?) 2 wa TOtcro wto :i 

1 Roots of plantain — Samaddar, 

2 Not intelligible. in place of ’ is found in the 

printed Sahitya^Parishad edition. 
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high or low, ate them. Even the Nawab himself was 
no exception to this, so great were the sufferings in the 
town. In this horrible condition the troops of the 
Nawab waited for fourteen days. At last the Nawab 
was compelled to fight the Bargis. Flags were carried 
on the horses. Many drums of various sizes were 
being played on. The drummers accompanying the 
cavalry began to beat their drums very loudly creating 
a great uproar. The syces 1 preceded the Nawab in the 
march. 


TO CTOtl C®?t*ri I 

csto/? ??fft for ii 
51^3 33?ft to? 3*5 to I 

'Si ??t? stcs cwf? toW 2 sctot? n 

S*R 3?tC33 ?:"53"5 I 

c^ti cs?tolcs ?froi cs^s 3 n 
totC? tortC? C?tst 4 toe? I 

toi toi 4 ?%i toe? 3*ftore srfc? ii 

SC? ^Stm to? to C?tSl to?l I 

to cto? 1 ®ft<4 3tfiral II 

sc? *rt?c? tos ??fft mto i 
to ws to to?) tofs C3fro ii 

f?3 to? SC? totfSCS tf*l | 

c??to t?tot II 


See footnote 2 in p. 18. 

2 ®rf^W= 5 TJtWl (naked, open from the scabbard). 

3 seems to be a place and possibly hurried march 
in fear. 

4 ‘Hara’, a name of the great god Siva, was the war-cry of the 
Mahrattas like those of the Rajputs. 
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The troops advanced from all sides and their number 
was great. When suddenly the Bargis too appeared 
on all sides they drew their swords from their scabbards 
and charged the Nawab’s troops. Thousands of Bargi 
cavalry attacked the Nawab’s troops furiously. Upon 
this the Nawab’s army got afraid and confusion occurred 
among them. They incessantly advanced in good speed 
from Terahaina when thousands of Bargi troopers pro- 
ceeded to meet them in vain shouting ‘ Hara, Hara.’ But 
one officer of the Nawab named Mustafa Khan 1 with 
his valiant cavalry composed of four squadrons 
drove back the Bargis with great impetuosity. Thus 
the frontal attack of the Bargis having failed some 
of them surrounded the Nawab’s army from rear. 
Meer Habib , 2 an officer of the Nawab who was in 
command of the Rear- guard foolishly gave way, deserted 
his master’s side and joined the Bargis. Thus having 
no obstruction before them the Bargis began freely 
to pillage what they found in front of them. The 
Bargi troopers burnt all the tents and quarters of 
the Nawab and plundered all the treasure-carts that 

'srft ws i 

II 

5ftf® W® JTtSS to I 

Fto to *rrto n 

stfe c*rt^i w wta i 

?F5 ^5 WS || 

W&St «rtol I 


1 For Mustafa Kh5n see Introduction. 

2 For Meer Habib see Introduction. 
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were kept in the rear of the Nawab’s army. They also 
looted many elephants and horses, while all the valiant 
sepoys of the Nawab fled away instantly. In this confu- 
sion Mosaheb Khan (of the Nawab’s army) was captured 
in the thick melee with some elephants and twenty-five 
horses. The Nawab himself retreated and marched to 

cmssrtfra 1 ^ m? i 

mrri n 

^itc® mfe musi i 

ms m%ri ii 

sc* im i 

mcscmi cm* ti 

cwq w$c§ mm *tWtre i 

tsfSrai mftm mfe ii 

H ft fw *tei stei c’m *isrfan i 
mfmn fwm c^fwi # 
m 53^5 mf^m i 

$F5 arte*? c^rt^ *R n 

3TNM m? ®ferl 1 

emit? i#ri *wto *? ftfe 5 n 

Wifi* *Pit<4 Oft^m »$3l ars i 

mm f*r®*i #tmf? ** ii 


1 About the Bengali expression C$**tfa* Mr. Mustafi wanted 
to make it mean some tactical formation (^) of troops. I think 
means ^ffis or elephant and 05*?ff? means a line and a half of 
elephants in battle array. 
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Katowa . 1 In the meantime Haji Saheb sent provisions 
to the Nawab in some boats. The suffering men of the 
Nawab reduced to great distress considered this help as 
Providential and were thus saved when these provisions 
reached Katowa. Thus although surrounded by the 
Bargis, the Nawab was still able to escape to Katowa 
and this news made Bhaskar meditate seriously, — “ Pie 
unto me,” said Bhaskar in his mind. “ I surrounded the 
Nawab so long for nothing. I feel extremely disgraced 
owing to the successful retreat of the Nawab.” The 
Bargis then engaged in wholesale pillage of the surround- 
ing locality. The villagers all around fled away in all 
directions and in deep distress. The learned Brahmins 
ran away with their loads of JPuthis (manuscripts), 
the goldsmiths fled with their scales and weights ; the 
spice-dealers also followed with the goods of their shops. 

cfert i 

srf^Ti 5#§n n ' 

C^TfaF *t«TM t% ^5 I 

wtm bw ws -artw tier i 

aflwfa ws sflt *iw i 

c*T&tf?r 3^ srtei ii 

^5 .1 

c¥=Tf^l 'sTal *f*rte> ii 

csrtefc? ws i 

m ws it 

1 " In tbe engagement with Ragho-Dje at the Ranee's 

Reservoir Shimshir-qhan had suffered him to escape.”-— *S. 

Mutakherin, Yol. II, p. 15. 
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In this way, the bell-metal-dealers (with their wares), 
the blacksmiths, the potters (with their wheels), the 
boatmen, the fishermen (with their nets and ropes) and 
the shell-bracelet-dealers — all took different directions 
for their safety. All the Kayasthas and the Yaidyas 
decamped from their homes with their 

4th fol., obverse. . . 

belongings even only hearing the dreaded 
name of the Bargis. The ladies belonging to the families 
of the upper classes who never travelled on foot, were 
obliged to do so with baskets on their heads. All the 
Kshatriyas and the Rajputs, who were professional 
fighters, left their sw r ords and took to their heels to save 

fa* fad pr *i^n 11 

cp biw c*rm ntiu ^ srtw fm 1 

Pt ii 

Pt ^ sfare i 

p * e \ c^ri cpf ii 

fawt? ws tsjtc 1 ! i 

Pd? Pi ^ ii 

w*tfP cP ?t^ri dip*ri i 

si ptc? c*rt*rr^i ??fd cdfawi ii 
Prl ?? cPri w* cPr P i 
o»rfi^? ctHi Prsrt ii 

dfl? srtei nerr^ri i 
CPffa PIN P?1 11 

^v5l WS 5TfP$ *lP »lfa I 

Ftfcp pr? 1 w Ftpr? dpi if® ii 
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themselves. All the Groswamis (spiritual preceptors) 
and the Mohantas (keepers of holy shrines) fled in 
Dulis (a kind of light palanquins) on the approach of 
the Bargis, their luggage being carried by their attendants. 
All the cultivating Kaivartas went their way with 
bullocks in their front. These bullocks carried the 
seeds and the cultivators themselves carried the ploughs 
behind them. The Mahomedan population, such as the 
Sheiks and Saiyads, all fled in disorder. The pregnant 
women being unable to walk gave birth to children on 
the way after enduring severe hardships. The matchlock- 
men and the village accountants — all left their village 
homes on hearing a report of the advent of the Bargis. 
When a group of men were found on the way people 
asked them as to where they had seen the Bargis. They 
in return replied, “We have never seen the Bargis with 
our own eyes, but we flee as other people also are doing 
so.” The poor and indigent men all left their places 
with country-blankets on their heads. The old men and 
women fled with sticks in their hands. Aborigines 
belonging to the Sonthal tribe known as * Chain-Dhanuk ’ 
also followed them dragging the goats tied with strings. 
All fled for fear of the Bargis panic-stricken. So the 
thirty-six castes of the Hindus fled without exception. 

ws I 

??fa? <®<i) II 

5ft? to Mfcp it fcp i 

?of? *t*rb£i ®t? i! 

'8rt5fto ??fa ii 

c?%l ??^t Of? i 

<? m »»ti ^ c®wi *i? it?t « 
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But the Bargis were too clever for them. They surrounded 
the fleeing people all on a sudden in open fields and 
gave shouts which served as signals. The plundering of 
gold and silver was not all. 

The Bargis cut down the hands, noses and ears of 
their unhappy victims. They also killed many by inflict- 
ing deadly blows. They captured fair women, tied 
their fingers and necks with ropes, and a number of 
them caught hold of a single youthful woman and 
inhumanly treated her by brutally dishonouring her. 
The women groaned under their fell villainy. After 
giving full vent to their beastly desires in this way, the 
Bargis left these women to their fate and began to carry 
on their depredations in the villages. They set fire to 
the houses without sparing the Chauaris, Bangalas, 
Yishnu-mandabs and even the small huts of the poor, — 
all of which were indiscriminately burnt down. They 
oppressed the. people horribly. They tied the hands of 
some of their victims behind their backs and kicked 

m I 

tSJ<F CPttf? W Wl II 

^»t«i m ws *&<il sfen i 
wfts ftfa CTO II 

c£|<F f tU5 I 

TO SC3 Sitfe *tY II 
^ ^5 *it*t 1 

c?s to sfasl H 

«3^I1 Attc^l ^t'-S I 
<Jv5 <K5 *0 II 

mm a>Wf* 'Sfv*) f?pg3T^H I 
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others with their shoes till they fell down to the ground. 
They cried for more money and as their growing demand 
could not be met, the unfortunate people were belaboured 
and water was made to pass through their nostrils till 
suffocation. Some they drowned in water of the tanks. 
Thus the Bargis killed people without mercy under all 
kinds of pretexts, for extortion of money. Those who 
had money gave their all to the Bargis and those who 
had not lost their lives. The sacred canal Bhagirathi, 
brought down from Heaven by Prince Bhagirath for 
saving the sinners, now became filled with fugitives 
who crossed the river to fly from the hands of their 
unscrupulous pursuers. The names of the places burnt 
by the Bargis are given below. These were — 

Chandrakona, Medinipur, Dignagar (Biganpur, Pari- 
shad edition), Khirpai, Burdwan, Nimgachhi, Sherga, 
Simaita, Chandipur and Syampur. In this way the 

TO5 WS <2ftSf 1 

ftw f*ik*rtai i 

f&5 STtfa *ft<i| *£5| II 

CTO C?5 C^tC^T 3tC? i 
^Bf*1 *11 3tC* <*11 II 

W-\W-i ^>11 «Jt*l Wtel ti 

Sfal 31 *tzi 3tc? II 

«ft* 5t*i cws i 

fct*1 fiftM 3E3 II 

C3^1 ?t®1 ffsil l 
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Fourth folio, reverse. 


whole locality of Burdwan was put to the flames. The 
Bargis next approached Hooghly where Pir Khan (Sher 
Khan, Parishad edition) was the Foujdar. 

It was for him that the Bargis could not ravage the 
town. But in this locality they 
succeeded in sacking the Raja’s house 
at Satsaika ; besides they attacked and burnt the follow- 
ing places : — 

Chandpur, Kalna (Kalmara, Parishad ed.), Bansberia, 
(Sarai in the Parishad ed.), Madwai (Damadwai, Pari- 
shad ed.), Jadupur, Bhatelihala, Meerjapur, Chandada, 
Kudban, Palasy (Plassey), Bauchi, Beuda, Samudrargad, 
Jannagar, Nuddea, Mahatapur, Sunanthapur, Thail, 
Paranpur, Bhatara, Mfmdada, Sarbhanga, Dhitpur, 


nt? c*ttw 'srajtef® h 
c^Ft^r entail i 

ct «5JtC3T? *t*i ^ fm\ II 

fwt^ c*tt®tg ii 

CWI ^t? f*R^1 I 

II 
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Chandada and Satsaika (mentioned twice), Jagirabad, 
Kumira, Baultali, Nimda, Kadai, Kaithan (Kadai- 
Kaithan, Parishad ed.), Charail, Singibaska, Ghotjana 
(Ghodanash, Parishad ed.), Samastail (Mastail, Parishad 
ed.), Gotpada, Cbandpada, Agdia, Patani (Patali, 
Parishad ed., burnt in one night), Ataihat, Pataihat, 
Dainhat , 1 Beda-Bhaosingh, Bikihat, Indrail Pargannah,* 
Kaga-Moga (an inland port belonging to the Dutch), 
Jemuakandi, Birbhuin Pargannah, Amdahara, Mahadev- 
pur (Mahaserpur, Parishad ed.), Goalabhuin, Senabhuin 

«rr?i ^fwi i 

foal ii 

♦rawa? 's#?i c^ft'STvfl ^ i 
5RPSt9f1 fav5*t* <5ffa 5 l*Wv 5 l II 

srrfarftPf c^rbstWl i 
ffo-si fwi n 

^ttsr c*rtetii Ftvs^r i 

csrfc*tp?i ttwrst ^ m!fa\ i 
irtetsrtfo fwi c^'fen ii 

cwi c*ttst 4 *rt? 11 

1 Dainhat is one of the thirteen ‘ Hats * of Indrani Parganna. 
It is the southernmost 4 Hat.’ About sixty years back the Ganges 
flowed by Dainhat. It was once a very famous place and home of 
many stone-masons. 

2 Indrail or Indrani Pargannah was formerly to the south of 

the river Ajaya. It once formed a part of the Burdwan district but 
is now included in the Hooghly district. For details of some of these 
places see by Panchanau Banerjee, oV 

*R«01, *3*8. 
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and Yishnupur (the Bargis were unable to injure 
Yan-Vishnupur due to the efforts of the ruler of 
Vishnupur named Gopal and so it was saved ). 1 The 
Bargis then made a rush to loot the town (of 
Hoogbly) by keeping Naihati, Urdhanpur and Katwa 
to the right. They crossed the river Bahia, and 
passed Makulpada (Manganpada, Parishad ed.), Satai, 
Kamnagar, Mahuna (Mahula Parishad ed.), Chourigachha, 
Kathalia, Adhar-manik ( via, Rangamaita), Goaljan, 
Budhaipada, and Neanispada (Nealishpada, Parishad ed.) 
and rapidly reached Dahapada. On the opposite hank 
of the river Ganges on which stood Dahapada, was 

i 

c^rtvferl i 

tol II 

coffee i 

ii 

sc? cnPtPi <r^i i 

iwtw ^if»ra ii 

*13? 33 ^ ^ <5rt$«T «rt^ n i 

i 

*rt^ *t»Fro* , ®rt^ ii 

1 See Bengal District Gazetteer, No. XIY. See also Pravasi, 
Falgoon 1332 B. S., p. 708. Gopal Singha was ruler of Vishnupur 
sometime between 1730-1745 A.D. See also Riyaz-us-salatin and 
S. Mutkherin. There is a current belief that the tutelary deity 
Madanmohan Himself fought against the Marathas. 
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Hajiganj. Herein lived Haji, the Deputy Nawab (cftfe 
who, on hearing of the approach of the Bargis, 
concealed himself at Kirna. 1 The Bargis, by that time, 
crossed the Ganges and reached the ghat of Hajiganj. 
On arriving at the place they promptly looted the 
treasury of Jagat Seth. It contained money amounting 
to two crores and a half all of which were plundered. 
The Bargis kept their plunder concealed in the kit meant 
for the grain-sack (for horses). After scattering a few 
hundred rupees on the floor in a hurry, they recrossed 
the river. As soon as they left the place the Fakirs 
and the common people who happened to he present 

v&A, cfelfartsi i 

<5rr*rf3srrf^F «rt^n smt^fei fwi u 
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1 According to the Sahitya-Parishad edition, the word it ‘ Kills ’ 
( Tlril ) and not Kinna or Kirna. The former word means a fort. 
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there commenced to imitate the example of the Bargis 
and loot the money left there. 

The Nawab who was at Katwa heard in due course 
that the house of Jagat Seth had been plundered. When 
a messenger brought this bad news, he at once left 
Katwa. In course of one night the Nawab marched to 
Monkara. He reached this place by early morning. 
Here the Nawab put many questions to Haji Saheb and 
expressed his sympathy for the mishap at Jagat Seth's 
house by rebuking the Haji for his inability to protect 
Jagat Seth’s house while the Haji had an army at his 
disposal. When the Nawab Saheb reached Kirn a, all 
the Bargis concentrated at Katwa. It was the month 
of Asadha and the rains fell heavily when not only the 
river Ajaya. but also the river Ganges became overflooded. 
So the Bargis could not continue their plundering raids 
any longer. They dispersed in various directions and 
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encamped in the localities of Katwa, Bhaosingh, Beda and 
D&inhat. All the Zemindars of this area met Bhaskar as a 
result of which collectors were dispatched to the surround- 
ing villages for realising the land revenues without fail . 1 

Now, let me say a word about Meer Habib. It was 
he who had laid the foundation of a bridge just at this 
time, with the help of forced labour. He brought all 
the big boats that he could lay his hands upon, and 
informed the people of both the banks of the river that 
these boats were requisitioned for work 
in the locality. He brought in bamboos 
from sundry villages and caused them to be spread upon 
the boats to form a bridge. Over them were fitted the 
grass mattings. Many baskets of earth were also spread 
over these boats. Thousands of horses were transported 

^f6«£Pl 'Stefan CTO1 fall I 
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1 The passage containing the incident, from the Nawab’s reach- 
ing of Monkara in the early morning to the sending of tax-collectors 
to the villages by Zemindars, has not been translated by Prof. 
Samaddar. 
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with the help of these boats. No sooner a bridge was 
constructed than the Bargis commenced plundering the 
whole of the locality. 

Now hear something about Bhaskar’s celebration of 
the Durga Pujah at Dainhat. The local Zemindars were 
summoned by the Mahratta general. He said to them, 
“I wish to worship the goddess Durga.” Upon this 
they began to make preparations for the Pujah with 
much devotion. Some brought the potters for making 
the image of the goddess Durga while some engaged 

themselves in supervising the making of the image. 

When the potters had made the image, all delicious things 
were brought in the temple and dedicated to her. 
Thousands of goats and buffaloes were sacrificed at the 
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altar of the goddess worshipped by Bhaskar Pandit. 
When Bhaskar was attending the religious function with 
so much pomp, Meer Habib started with a detachment of 
Bargis towards Putisako. He forded the river during 
night with the help of the bridge and reached his 
destination (Putisako) long before it was morning. At 
midnight there was a great uproar and the Nawab was 
informed of the approach of the Bargis at Putisako. 
He at once commanded his herald to make his conveyance 
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ready at midnight. His herald no sooner informed the 
men of the intention of the Nawab with haste than all 
the troopers saddled their horses immediately and the 
commanders (the Jemadars) started to make prepara- 
tions for a march. Many drums were beaten on the 
occasion. Mustafa Khan and Samser Khan were the 
two Jemadars under whom followed twenty thousand 
horse. Raham Khan and Karam Khan marched together 
with ten thousand horse with them. Ataulla and Meer 
Jafar likewise marched together with a cavalry fifteen 
thousand strong, while Umar Khan and Asamat (Asalat, 
Parishad ed. and Samaddar’s ed.) Khan — both followed 
with five thousand horsemen. Thakur Singh and 
Bakis-Bahania — both started with forty thousand 
men of the transport service. Similarly Pateh Haji and 
Chbedan Haji 1 — both followed with thirty-five thousand 
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1 Sedan Hazi — Samaddar. 
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carriers. 1 With sixty thousand horse and a lakh and 
a half carriers, the Nawab reached Tarakpur. As soon 
as the Nawab reached this place, the Bargis at sight 
of such a vast army recoiled, turned back and eventually 
retreated in fear. The Nawab’s troops lost no time in 
pursuing them. There was a detachment of the Bargis 
stationed at Plassey. When they heard of the approach 
of the Nawab, they lost no time in beating a hasty 
retreat. In no time the Bargis crossed the bridge and 
destroyed it, to prevent further pursuit. 
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1 Labourers according to Samaddar. The translation of the 
lines have been omitted by Samaddar. 

* ?f%! ^f%) Leader of the labour corps — Samaddar. 
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The Nawab reached Kahanpur by a night-march 
from Tarakpur and saw the camp of the Bargis, at Katwa 
on the other side of the river. Here the Nawab pitched 
his tent placing the gunson all sides of the encampment. 
Prom this place he wrote to Purnea and Patna for help 
and sent two messengers to the rulers of those two 
places. On receipt of information from the Nawab, 
Jayandi ( i.e . Jainuddin) Ahammad Khan marched from 
Patna with twelve thousand horse. The Nawab of 

Purnia also came to help the Nawab 
Foi. five, reverse. ^ Bengal with live thousand horse. 

Jayandi Ahammad Khan advised the Nawab Aliverdy to 
kill Bhaskar before the Pujah. The Nawab replied, 
“ Let the last day (the Bejoya Dasami) of the Durga 
Pujah festival be over and by that time let the water 
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of the rainy season also subside allowing the land to 
dry.” On hearing the opinion of the Nawab Jayandi 
Ahammad Khan said, — “ What advantage will you derive 
if the water subside ? Rather it will help the Bargis 
to pillage and sack the country all around. Let me 
bring the army across the river with the help of boats, 
so that your troops may make a surprise attack and 
kill the Bargis in course of the night.” While Jayandi 
Ahammad Khan and the Nawab were discussing about 
the ways and means to rout the Bargis, Meer Habib of 
Bhaskar’s army accomplished something which is worth 
noticing. 

Meer Habib arranged the big guns in rows and 
brought some sloops from Hooghly. Then the gunners 
suddenly opened fire from their battery and the balls 
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fell on the troops of the Nawab so incessantly that he 
was at last compelled to retreat. In course of the 
cannonade a gun on board a sloop gave way and in burst- 
ing killed some among a group of men who happened to 
surround it. Eventually both the cannon and the sloop 
upon which it was placed were lost in the river. This 
untoward event led Meer Habib to seriously ponder 
over his perilous situation. He realised that in the 
circumstances it would be impossible to gain victory. 
He said within himself, “ I made such excellent pre- 
parations and still I fail to win victory.” This to him was 
ominous. Just at this time the sun was going down 
and the evening was fast approaching. 

Now, hear something about the Nawab. A messenger 
picked up the information and conveyed it to the Nawab 
that a cannon of the enemy (which was playing havoc 
in the Nawab’s ranks) had burst. This infused 
courage in the Nawab and he issued a general order 
to his entire army to advance. Those who fell behind 
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returned and each soldier duly joined his section. The 
torches were lighted and the ‘ Barkandaj ’ troop who 
were lagging behind rejoined their respective sections 
in no time. The army of the Nawab opened fire which 
gave out a tremendous sound as thousands of fire-arms 
of every description were unloaded simultaneously. 
The Bargis witnessed from the opposite bank the 
sudden activity of the Nawab’s army, remaining 
themselves inactive all the while. At this stage Jayandi 
Ahammad Khan came to Uddharanpur and constructed 
a bridge of boats. He brought with him expert 
boatmen and with the help of their Pateli boats 
(which he tied two and two) transported the army 
of the Nawab to Uddharanpur. The whole army 
thus lay encamped on the bank of the Ajaya. Ten 
thousand soldiers were silently conveyed from one bank 
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to the other, of the river's Ajaya and Hooghly 
in this way. Ratan Hajari (literally leader of a thousand 
men) with twenty-two hundred men were on these boats 
of Patali type. But as these were overloaded, the bottom 
of them gave way just in the middle of the river Ajaya 
and sank. The boatmen were drowned and there was 
much confusion and noise among the troops which broke 
the secrecy of the Nawab’s movements . 1 * * * 

Information rapidly spread in the Maratha camp 
about this disaster in the Nawab’s army, on the other 
side of the river. The news that the Moghuls were 
coming to attack, also speedily circulated all around the 
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1 Grant Duff's estimate of less is fifteen hundred men and 
not twenty-two hundred men. Thus, u Before the rivers had fallen, 

he prepared a bridge of boats, which in the night, he threw first 

across the Hooghly, and then o\er the Adjee, which enabled him to 

gain the opposite bank, although in consequence of a break in the 
fastening which had laced the boats together, fifteen hundred men 
were plunged in the Adjee, and totally lost, before the accident 
was discovered." Grant Duff's A History of the Mahrattas, Vol, 

2, p. 13. 
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camp and they lost no time in hurriedly mounting their 
horses to fly in hot haste. This example was first set 
by the men of the transport service. Being panic- 
stricken the Bargis shared each of their horses jointly and 
were compelled to leave many articles behind. Bhaskar 
had only completed the ‘ Saptami ’ and ‘ Astami ’ Pujas 
wh6n he was compelled to abandon further activities and 
flee in a hurry leaving the image of Durga behind, before 
the Puja was finished. The sweets that were left there 
were afterwards looted by the carriers. The goats and 
the buffaloes that remained were also seized by them. 
When these men were plundering the Maratha camp, 
Bhaskar, the leader of the Maratha army, was retreating 
with his whole force. It was when Bhaskar had gone 
a long way that Jayandi Ahammad was apprised of this 
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fact. At this good news the ' Nahabat ’ music on horse- 
back was being plaved merrilv for some 

Folio six, obverse. . * * 

time. Distribution of alms to the Fakirs 
on a liberal scale also continued likewise. 

Bhaskar retreated in the month of Aswin, but re- 
turned forthwith in the month of Chaitra Just after 
his return Sirdar Bhaskar commanded his army to kill 
with their swords one and all — whether men or women — 
that might fall in their way. On this express command 
of their chief, the Bargis began to plunder all around 
and to shout for murder. Hundreds of Brahmins, 
Vaisnavas, and the Sannyasis — even the cows and women 
not excepted — were foully murdered by them. 

Thousands were ruthlessly and indiscriminately killed 
in this manner, and the extreme misery of the people 
made the goddess Parvati (Durga) very angry. She 
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disapproved of the conduct of the Bargis and requested 
the God Pasupati (Siva) to kill such a devil of a man 
(Bhaskar). The miscreant killed the Brahmins and the 
Vaisnavas without compunction. The goddess could not 
bear such a sight and therefore her anger was roused. 
All the female attendants of the goddess — the Bhairabis 
and the Yoginis — who remained there stood with folded 
palms. The goddess Durga said, “ Hear me, O Bhairabis, 
set your faces against Bhaskar and favour the Nawab 
henceforth.” So saying the goddess left the place. 

Now listen, my readers, how Bhaskar died. When 
Bhaskar reached Katwa, the Nawab’s camp was at 
Monkara. The Nawab’s presence made the place bustle 
with din and noise. The betel-leaf sellers were busy 
hawking their article. The grocers and the banias also 
accompanied the Nawab. His army was counted at 
this place. 
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Now hear something about Bhaskar. Ali Bhai 
addressed him by saying, “ How many times will you 
be coming to Bengal in this way ? Forbid your troops 
from plundering the villages any more and let me go 
to the Nawab to negotiate a treaty.” Bhaskar gave his 
assent to this proposal and further instructed him to 
meet the Nawab after keeping himself well on guard. 
On this Ali Bhai took with him a detachment of twenty- 
five horse and reached Monkara . 1 On arriving at Futi- 
sako Ali Bhai sent an agent to interview the Nawab. 
On being presented to him this man said that Ali Bhai 
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1 S. Mutkherin gives some details about it and mentions that 
. the camp of the Nawab* Aliverdy Khan was originally at Amani- 
gundj and not at Monkara whither he shifted only to meet Bhaskar 
Pandit : — 

“ At last after many reciprocal oaths had been exchanged, it was 
agreed that Bha-sukur with all his general officers should make a 
visit to the Viceroy of Bengal, in the plain of Moncarah. The 
latter was then encamped at Amani-gundj, as was Bha-sukur at 
# Catwa, which was ten cosses farther. Moncarah having been agreed 
lo by both parties as being at a middle distance from the two camps 
so soon as the day of interview became known, a magnificent tent 
of large dimensions was pitched there in the open plain $ ” 

S. Mutkherin, Vol. I, p. 433. 
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had come from the Maratha camp and awaiting for an 
interview with the Nawab. Aliverdy Khan gave his 
permission thus : — “ Inform him I agree, but on condition 
that he will come to me unarmed.” The agent duly 
informed Ali Bhai of this condition which the latter 
agreed to conform. So Ali Bhai with twenty-five horse- 
men (but all disarmed to) approached the Nawab who 
accosted him and said — 

“ What makes you to come here ?” Ali Bhai — ■“ To 
settle terms.” 

The Nawab — “ I hear Bhaskar will himself meet me. 
When previously he had surrounded me at Burdwan, I 
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sent to him my agent for similar purposes. If he had 
a mind to make peace with me he would certainly have 
sent his own representative to me at that time. I regret 
he means otherwise. He sacked and pillaged my terri- 
tory over and over again. Now what terms of compro- 
mise does he propose for an amicable settlement ? ” 

Ali Bhai — “ Let bygones, be bygones. You need not 
now rake up the past any more. Please grant me two 
of your chiefs with me and I will bring Bhaskar to you at 
this place.” 

The Nawab accordingly ordered two of his principal 
officers to accompany Ali Bhai and bring Bhaskar before 
him. So the two Sirdars -Tanakiram and Mustafa Khan 
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started and duly reached Bhaskar’s camp at Katwa. 
Ali Bhai reported to Bhaskar of the arrival of Janakiram 
and Mustafa Khan as messengers coming 

Fol. six, reverse. . 

from the Nawab to accompany Bhaskar 
in his interview with the Nawab. 

At this news Meer Habib gave his opinion that on no 
account Bhaskar should visit the camp of the Nawah. 
“ Please consider about the treacherous plans of the 
Moghuls,” said Meer Habib. “ If you listen to my advice, 
please do not go.” At this Mustafa Khan said, “Why 
do you say so ? We two (Mustafa Khan and Janakiram) 
shall take him to the Nawab's camp and shall duly 
escort him back to this place after making necessary 
preparations for his journey. If you still hesitate then 
let me touch my sacred Koran and swear about it.” 
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What he said he did and Janakiram also took oath by 
touching the sacred water of the Ganges and the holy 
symbol, the Salgram. Janakiram said to Bhaskar, — 
“ Please do not be afraid of any foul stratagem. We 
two shall again bring you back here hale and hearty.” 
When Bhaskar heard Janakiram, he replied, “ All right, 
I agree.” On this Mustafa Khan said, — “ Then let us 
start immediately.” Bhaskar said, “ How many armed 
men shall I take with me as my body-guard ? ” 

Janakiram replied, “ As many as you like.” Ali Bhai 
said, “There is no need of taking any guard at all. 
However, take only ten or twelye men with you.” At 
the time of one’s fall, people forget what is right and 
what is wrong. So Bhaskar was allured by the persua- 
sive tongue of Ali Bhai. 

On Friday, the first of Baisakh, Bhaskar started to 
meet the Nawab. Only twenty-two men including Ali 
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Bhai accompanied, the Maratha chief. That nig lit 
Bhaskar halted at Plassey and resumed his march for 
the Nawab’s camp the next morning. 

Now, hear what passed in the camp of the Nawab. 
A Harkara (courier) reported to the Nawab that 
Bhaskar was coming. This piece of information led 
the Nawab to call in a council. Sirdar Sotabardar 
Khan (literally he who was in charge of the royal mace, 
the symbol of authority) stood in front of the Nawab 
and all the big Jemadars took their seats around 
him (the Nawab). It was the second day of Baisakh 
and Saturday. This was the day on which Bhaskar 
was presented before the Nawab. When Providence 
is adverse one’s power of judgment becomes clouded. 
So Bhaskar forgot to bring his arms with him when 
he came to interview the Nawab . 1 As soon as 
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1 The assertion that Bhaskar interviewed Aliverdy unarmed 
does not tally with the version of Mutkherin. The Bengali poem 
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'Bhaskar Pandit and the Nawab mutually met, the 
latter said : — 

“ You plundered my territory again and again. At 
last it was due to Ali Bhai that you now desire to come 
to terms. 1 When you had previously besieged Burdwan, 
I sent to you my agent (for an amicable settlement). 
If you were of the same mind with me you might have 
sent also your agent to me at the time.” 

Ali Bhai replied : — 

“ What was done, was done. As Bhaskar Pandit has 
now himself approached you, it is proper to settle terms 
with him.” 


f<mj <pfj (I’M I 

stfoat* ii 

sRfa f** II 

and the Mutkheriu both agree about the number of officers, e.g., 
twenty-two, who visited Aliverdy. But Mutkherin further says 
that the number of men which actually accompanied Bhaskar was 
not twenty-two but fifty and adds a few lines by way of explanation, 
thus : — 

“ At this moment about fifty officers that preceded Bha-sukur, 
having alighted, came within the tent, all armed, and this precaution 
of theirs was coloured by the pretence of their being intended to 
swear to the performance of articles of agreement, which they would 
do upon their sabres. Amongst these were two-and-twenty com- 
manders of eminence and character ; the others were amongst those 
persons called Amnies in India, who on the others advancing, 
advanced likewise, but stopped within the tent-yard. 

S # , Mutkherin, Vob I, p, 434. 

1 Prof. Samaddar’s version is as follows “ You sent Ali BhSi 
to settle with me.” 
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On this the Nawab smiled and asked the permission 
of those present to leave the Durbar for a little while. 

That was the signal previously made known to all 
of the Nawab’s party present there, and accordingly the 
. Nawab left the place. 

He did not turn up though a long time passed by. 
On this Bhaskar Pandit made a query to Mustafa 

Khan : — 1 

“ Now two dandas (48 minutes) have elapsed since 
the Nawab had left us. It is now time for me to bathe 
and worship ray tutelary deity.” 

CT «Ttt>ral C^foll ’rtPTfCT I 

csfata i 

cM utc* 8 

^ tsfsrai ^ i 

<stsi ii 
*sft to csfat* i 
fw«p3i ^ ii 

iXftn m «ifaj ii 

ff^f I 

w?Ui srafa c*m ii 

1 The Nawab’s speech together with a few lines showing the 
designing attitude of the Nawab was not translated by Prof. 
Samaddar. 
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Mustafa Khan replied : — 

“ Let us then all go together. We shall all return 
again by the last ‘ Prahar ’ (quarter) of the day.” 

Mustafa Khan then rose up and seeing this Bhaskar 
Pandit also got up. No sooner had Bhaskar attempted 
to mount his horse than some one 1 from behind drew 
his sword and instantaneously cut him to pieces. Just 
then and there a scuffle ensued and the Bargis who 
came there were killed to a man. 

After this occurrence, the Nawab heard everything 
in detail and his joy knew no bounds. There was music 

■sm Srft || 

«fl (RttTT 5W1 Wt? Sfl? | 

C*t SRlOTl II 

i 

^ II 

C$ft m (RfSR sfvsre I 

\»C«Tt¥fa ^tC’l II 

<5C* I 

Ws BRl ff=1 *R II 

mm i 

*5*1 (Tit w II 
JftfvBlftl TO *tffa*I | 

*M?TF3 TO f**I II 

1 The author of S. Mutkherin gives the name as Mir-Cazem- 
Qhan. — S. Mutkherin, Yol. I, pp. 484-35. 
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of the * Sadiana Nahabat ’ ( i.e music of the mounted 
band). The Nawab made suitable gifts to Fakirs and 
sundry other people. Bhaskar was killed at Monkara. 
The poet Gangaram here finished this part of his story 
in accordance with his plan. 

( The Maharastra Parana, First Canto , defeat of 
Bhaskar finished. Dated Saturday, the 14th Pousa, 1672 
Saka, 1158 B.S.) 

«rfw. i 

&5t$9l Wfafa ^51 II 

TOt?t| *)TrfC«1 -TO ^P5R| I 

*R *ft*T II Stfiw >8 C*fta, C?t®f II 


Tee End. 





ew\i e H 

*ifrs 3t*it3 'stss-TOtciMi ^pitf*® *itwi9 

ft&tC3t*tCTT% ^cRl If[%l fifties 5^1 — 

<2HC*$ Wtf3tf5 $tZ! 9J93f9*ttS ^tSt? ^ ; vil^ra ^f®Jt93 *nft 

3f®rattl3— 

ft-^racffa *i*f *icm, ^ 

M ^ft^'l I %u<lk itfftl wt?i 3t3| W*f3 f^flr® 59 
=*t*l 3I93t? ^<R fast*, v5ftw *tt3$ 3J93t3*tt3| I 

*t**i cwc*ts sttfri *tfrfc*it&3i OT<fl 9fa c*r, 

?t5ft?[ <2Nt3 <F^^J ^<Jtto W9 CVf'STll I CWC*t W 3*0^ 

3tsi $m<rfto ?■« fail ^ifro;^ i 

ntqjx* ^t«f 3tf*ral w*\ c^ 5 !^ *r1r, 'st^tc^s *^n 

'S *ttf%3 I VffaS 3l 9$E®I *T*ltOT9 *ttf% Vj 

*py?ii <stffaii m, cw?:*i<i *tt fa « ^9if* 
w^rs ?? <ii 3tc* i *rsjwt*it 3M3 4 i qrfa fw>i% 

3E9J *tf*F5 $$9l I 493 1%, 

^1 w.n^-] £ft§t3 *im ^faftre 3t$, aft wm 

sptWttw c^ft^T <if^ 5 i fccsw « *tt 3 c^ 919*31 

*ft'89l 9t9 t 

9tS?*tt9t;99 £t'stt9 9t3C99 *Mf9* Wtfe^l, ^#51 « 

Celt'S ^ frf9? ^ 99<?1 ftpit*l *1t^9l 9tt9, 49t 
*W f9*tOT9 ^9 OTfaffS 39 31 I 

f?m fiTOHl 9t3tC9J9 f3fTO.<£rf$9t%1 C9 !5 tfE9[t*wf 

9£9 $t3t9 ^TS ^fa^ltCT? 9C9 9tSr*tt9C39 <2|«t9 fafS'S 

^tCS I 



mim c2rf% 3t®ft3 3^3T, c’few 5 ® fasfinrtrtT f^fws 

f333 3t3l 53 I 3^3^ 5tt3, W88 *fQ3lfs3 3*^3tC3t 

5§C3— vat ftfa £(T&t3 «t3C33 *PSF$t3 %«3R *ft$3l I 

nXM.m W*13 3?it?f3 >8 3?3T3- £(33 3{®tE¥ ’SjfSCT^ 

3Rf3 3RI r '\\ixrzfe, 43° b'f r 4 ^913 8* 3RR ^(.W CW31 3f3 
C3, 31M3 *J3[ ^(3131 583t3 35f3tiF3i 5$W3, 5f5ttf5 

3fWJ -si^tSrR 7 5531 *lfv5<3 l 533 5ftl3 3f53l 3^3f3%R3 3f5tC3T 
33§t*$t i ( "<F*f33l TRW^I 3fC3 55 ^(5 clf'5 57.33 & 5f5t£5 3f5?1 

33tC55 3ft®T3 *^\ 3faF5 5'53tff^ I 

3t3t3 s 1 8 35t : »t35 *tfjfC?lT&3l ^W'S 335! 

£fg3 *tf33tr. e l nt'831 3t3 i C3 33C3 <®t3£\»3 3^J31 533 ^«33 
®lt<5 3f33tff5[ I 383tC3 «I3tf53 3>t3 335 3«]WC*|5 f35t3- 
3trii3 ^C3tC3 f333 f3f3-f3C33tl!3 3T35t3*tt3 ( 75 U^C33 m, ) 
'2}5l%'$ 5t3tC? I 

3tr.WJ3 *J^5lt3^t3 $*fC3tC’f ft33i <®flrf(3 3I35t3*ttKS3 
3C*ftC3t33 3#Tf33^3 3FtC5 ^r.33 C3t3U»3 5t3 

5531 ^tCf ; 43? «f3®t3 C3rJtfas*ftC5[3 3® 45 3J35t3- 
»tt3f33f%% ft%33l 03^8 33 If ^3Q33t3t £|33f&^ 
f*R5t33t5 3^5 3f%3l 3tf33tC§ I 
55ft® 33t5r3^t3 ^C3tC3 C33R 33t3fWJff% £f#f$ 3ftg, 
fctftUS '5(3® $5&®3 -5f3C3 ^3i5 8 33J 5^3tC5 3f5r.® *ftf3C58 
C^33 ^5^3 331 3t3 ! ^|3D®3 ^3f3f5J £(f®<»f3 C'ffl , 1I3t3 

C3l =5333 SjT.33 ^f33t3 55758 *tt33tf*t '®t5f3 *Sjf®73 35- 3f373 
3t3t3 4338 <St3C$ ^f3J5?ff^3 73f*t3>r 3f53fC5 3f~53l 373 

53 | fei! 3T35f3*tt3 f3S3rt«f*t33t3 3RtJ3f3 \5Jt73? 

33t^f3^t3 ^g, 3%t«ff3 C3^ 437 *1f%3 >£(5333 I 
43 3^t3 3f5C'® 5^75, 4t 3J35t3*lt5^ 3t^733 ^J(33^ 8 
f33tC3 ^t333t^1-f33fC53 ^3t33 ?W I 



J • 

^1 TOt?- 

*ita <?»t*OTf*t5r i t5t? «rc*T5i ^t'srt?^, 

«t^5 ^TOI ^t'^5?^, i^tOT* 3TC*(J '^CTO?' «HWOni 

srafa? *ufa i 

*rf^e ^rofattiara *w»i 'brsms s cwsft 
( ^3<! CWtWl ?33fTO ) ^*ff?35to WSCWS, <5«fft*t 

^■sWfa TOi<i ^yrtsRt^tCTit ^<rt s*?d 9 tTO i 

w to*i to to #rTOtf% -®m <£. TO 

c^to*1 w ^firai tots TOret *Rto 3 TOjra- 
■«^in spates, Jj^fa cto! to «2f*rr*i 1 

<sfa?5* to®i toj cm*\% c*H fa vr-« 

TO<! 4^1 fa?ro 3TOl <iNi 1 
$*t* «*f«^ to*® aw? *ro *ttf*s s *jto to to, f^fra 
to 1 ® TOt ^nTO TOs sfl *ffc?ri *Tfa 1 

m ^fTO sjto vim c^tt? atfas s'TO TOw- 

to w<*\ *$U9 TO t 

?tTOs *r«sf^f5r r Mm toj< *itfa? ®T V^IVV 

^qfaqft =TOft ^tfatTO ; tft? ^tTO ’ItfaRJtt *itfaC5 
*!tCS», ’to^flTO 5$ls J& TO TOfaTOfTOl'?! *fto 
■ttlBt^flW 3 JTWfTO >1°TO TOTO ?TO TO f. 7 !, $TO 
<sjrTO ^1 cTO* CTO TOT* foTO ^ <TO ^1 — TO'TO V\ 

TOf*R ^tJjrara «t*i >2}<f t*i TOsi 9 ito tot to i>tTO 

*F*TC®W TO 1 

fa?§ ^ ®?i ■siTOtTOfTO TOlTO TO C^faTO 

TOTOs 5- itC? V\, <i?TO <£fat*tt^ “TO “<TOI 

Sfef 33 TO *T5 TOTOTO ^t«Tl fTO5^l "<TO | W% 

f% , 5ttC y T?f , ?t»T 5Rfgf C*\ f^CTft^ Sftol ’Jff^CST 
f’lm *\vs 1 



^*1 wchi's street ctf’ii 

TO, $<R ^1 C3Ft*K«Tf»tfci* c^rfc^i w 

TOTO ^finil ^f*0 ■3t5tC ! 5 ^*5$] fa ? 

<®t$ Ut5rt3 *tt*wfa £fs?fa ^IftPftC*!* WlW.n *{#fl 
i ^ ^f^T<j|r.®^, “tffj? s?Nft” '*Tf^ ftfe$ 5tr,ft 
tow«$ ^) mx iW3 <4 *tt*R*« ct 
^ftfrofa <5te! vitTO li^r.^m ^tc^i *ifa3i TO ci ‘(fr.«1 w^TOfa’ 
faTO^faTO vtsto ^f*p3 fat* ^f* i 
5lTOt W& --H? frC9? 4TO *ICTO '»t c 1 TO 7 ! 5 sfl, ffTOTO 
TO**! tfatf *ta, ^f^TOw faffas «irc* i ^ 

W*3 *11 9 tffa3 ^C 7 ? ^TOtOTOl TO*tf fw$, 

^ f fl TO 3 ! TO TO^, C 7 ^ ^tTO^S TOI3J 

“ftofa ^fa® 31 I 

3***tfa ^tTO ^f»rate— ' “ifafaft 4 ^ ^us” Jifei 

«l^fa <8(<HtaW f^ftro m *firai ctfi, ^®to ^fa^faro 

<T#TO <2fTO&3 I 

w JfJ^S TO^fa TOTO-fTO! 7 ! 5 5tC3 SltTOTO*! 7 ! 

TOtfa fTOimfro toi cn 3*»i 3«TO 
f?(5tH-*tf?l*ttfcfa TO63 ?TOl 4f TOE^<1 *&3 *faatfSj, <5 WOT* 
3W ^cwTO £fTO <2i tro to q ststwii tojto ^fa-ss TOm 
cwtoi TO 1 ^ fro&TO toi ^ra*r ^fefw— 

33>Kfa5i, TO§TOPItfaa1, TOWlfa, ^TOfTO^I, ^fajTO- 
T[fa, TSSp^tfaTO, C*tf&PTO TO^TOfaH fastTOl, 3fa&- 

*$fa, toto^, fro® 7 ?, faTO^fa*, ?tTO«1, 

"TOwfTO ; TO — Evidence Act, Limitation Act To’ 

Civil Procedure Code <i|t ^CTOtTOl l 

IStTO TOtTO 4W PraitC^ fc*f^V3 ^ 

TO, ^ ^totoi *wnn c 7 ! ^ttQKi m, '^t?t^ 



I WA Rf4, tsfr.VR ^tR-RtWt^R C’*F5 - 

fv*KA foffa ^9 w\(A RfRiklR ^(A sRR ^r tr.R 

5^rR CA, W.WfR*R JR^RR*! RRfRR *RR sr.5, 

sir 4r-5t5T offa^ai (A W5 '\*A ?fon f^RtOR f*tfow. c R 
R&R Q fi>3R ' (RlRfRR fafae WA RffR c.y$ 'SfM* R^R^I 
rr 1 

Rg—^f|RR, R*l W-1OT3 nfsR *iR ; RjRf?' ?l?l 6f^«fT 

JRftBR ^*1 f&3i 4fff*ts I 

<RW3 *R RJPpi^fiR *RR RffiW 51^5 <jrR <RfR ; RRIR- 
rjfr ftfsis ^’RRS' 5 ( 5 ^^ RfRRfk«R. mm fe^jRRRRR 
R’StftffW f^R I 33 R?. A\r\ f^URR *iSR =1«R{R<? 

^nCA ; RR^fRRRRjRlR^S RTI RfC£ £rf3*CS( 3fflil C^TRR CA* 
TO *fTO C sRR Rt?f ^ ^R“R? jpftpR TO1 Rf?R1 
Rffac sCf^ 1 

nt*6t^T Rfe"? ^pR *tfc« ^R RRRR3 R/feftR ttRRR 
5t*t» mWA<\ Rf^T^IfC^R, #tSR Rf^RR R§*lR JtfftsR £|f#R 
5J^R R.-lf c*\ Rfr.?, ; RR <2ff6fa R*fR^I RR Uua 5|| 

<2|RR } T*R <tt?R f*R'i> rRriRs 1 
RRsRj 9 ff«irs<!l ^fy\% 9 r|»tR?R 3 Rjfs *RMpr.>T 
m&i ^>03 'Q RfS “ts <r>tc<r r^rPR =rf*rai fac%*t 

Rt<R , CA f¥o 3tWRl fw^Rl, $RfC*R R? f SsRs- 

CWC^R RR 4 !-— ^Rk«T^ (AVA *(3R%1 RlfR RR *RRM #R 
RP3 ^Rn^a, R«R? 3R$ ^ RRR Rf^TRt^ 'stRRtfR «fR«tl 1 

'9 ^RVf^fs^RC^ RR5NJ Rfbr.-Rl RR<f* %hA RR 
«ts 9 *?R *R RfRH RRRfRfg^P Rf^TsIf ftw*i Rr.<R ; RfSR^CRR 
R fWR'Q f»R ^-5 C’TO 3TO, RR'i RRRl R/?R R, ^WAm nA 
£RR RTOft'WR R^ R Rf »tRC3 ^STICRf <2f!fR 

^1^t?T Rt^C^ ^C?lRR R"91 RtCf, S'fRI R^f »r<!^-R^Rf^ 



i wfo *rtgt c^^ra 

^ >mi*\ *f*ai 

f^RltCf ^ i « 

C^ft^a -si’HtS C^tl 55«c^l >PO 5tf?*f5 a«,JO* 

«|^5CT 5 lt*5t'§I *tc?r *Jtf5 

afsraftsa ; f%i ^atwa a^afa ^t^tcaa *ffij*tf5?i *\m &?1 

’ffata *al aSpra ^stpni awt? ^t=i as ''pfa i 

l%f*TC3i 5 ^fvfC’l<! "s%p «w«iTf* state® ??1 *tt'S11 
af«at3 1st 3T?C^t ?«T1 atS CT, ^ StfaSfa faWtfl atfcpT sflfM? 
•siVttoCT* ^fsaW *t^fa ^tC3 *tfa*t® W9\ abates, ^5 lt% 
as r pMP* fa*i i aoM ^fcar* fafaiftt* a*f*K* c«?taa aft 
5W** Tf <5 faafaaSt** £^f® aft®* wiftsi, fsfa fasrfaara 
(? \ *WPl aifest? atSJ ^5ttsttsa, usuRSt? a?f?Sta Sfal *ffasifos 
SRI S} 1 , ^•5?l° ^ftr^t^f Sff* *Rfos 1 JRfpPRT ^(^5 .*ltfSOT 

«rt^sf5TCff3 nfsaM sss VvJwn ^ ^ i 

frfS^faSl <2Tff® 2>$ S¥*ltfa? rj<ft 
afolfC? ; tal fSH $$ ‘Wtfaa pP ^It^tr,?? afe® ^»*t~f<lW 
<£t^f®c^ ca*ti ata i 

WW-^fs ( arl r <fa^s ) 

t^J/Pi s^ WR33 >po af&S ^N J *lt*5t'«T 

*ffo® atRa fast*3 I ! 5fal hfrS • 

stata ^atft ca% 1 ^tas ^c.as ^pMn m\t asrs ^a i 

( caatfsft? ) aaa wfor^ajstw afss, $*i 
aaaatffa'as i ^ta sit $$ta cats*t ■tsf’sta *tf«® i 

:> aatacawtarfa ntfla *r?f»i5 catat^la if^- 

^m^TC«t?T a?faCTr (Prefab) «rfCf[ I 



blfosRIt® C^ICTU *PO 

$nf«atani afrai 5rast?-*it^l vmreta-TOfiiai 

TO*ra ; At ^tvf*t *ta ^tc’ira sRTrfafa* i 

% fw^j'5'? ^\t ^3?tfo*rfl|-sr/f <1 

TXQtfS ; ^ CBfJtfe’fSW fafos ^Rtt'R ’S^ftR Sfftl 

^f?i 5U nm*\ ‘t'st^cs ^\u'i ?f^i £W55 i 

*i5J afire 5^77 5«.50?i ^teW^, atstss 

*t*lt3«1 ; 5$1 <5^ 4filWfTO I 

^<jt? Rtfs? ttus etf? 51^37 5 «.*rt *\*m tti^ ®t*re? 

7 i»r®i &<rc $«.*$ Rt» <tf<t5ff?*i, 5 RR r^frc 4 ! 3t5R 
csR « iftc* «nn?53 ^ S j«r<s c«nfa fitfarat® 
i(m\ w^ii 5f*rai ^tc 5 ^ aix. c’tWw^j 

Rt«?fiJfRT tfm\ *ltf3TC®C5— 

■‘\*j^'*\2\y^ sRFt-itJriajflrsRs i 

Rt Rt sfaaft yfiwt? *p&iftzRt: # 

R<R gt^*t’IC*t? 5IR<Rt5i5 5fR3f*W?T 

«f® R% RttS I RSfsRr.^ *t«F«rtT« R«f*it3Rtn fccsWCTffiJ, $5tffS 
CT R<*fl%a RftS, ®t5R RttRt&5tl ^RTR-tftR ^ 

R^t<J Rt^Rf R^jfs 55 I* 

55t«t5C^55 <vfa 5fi#tfR3 ^t»t5rC«J ^555PtC«5 ^R-tstrR 

R5ltC5 l&SR&OT <tfS?Ht*R^tCR CWG5tft « C^iWtft 

CHt55^5l Rf?5l Stefa R5R7RS C*Rt?5tt?5 I 

StTO5* A% fR&fimfs 5^ >1537 5^5 I 

Rffa ^JlSfaCTR 2RftR<[ fac?t*Hfa50 «N#fa Sfaffa «fa|t«te 

5C5J R®S5 <2fatC*fa'« ffRtfl, At IW^faR C5 

fa^fiSJ 3 R 1 ® RfaCsR 7R ffR tfftw-ltanir-ft atsfa faw*fa | 

*tt3fRttR«l 5f^p«r ^5fa C5fa«(l .^fa9l foster ; At ^fC*) 



srsffifs 5 ?! f% W'ffi fa*]! r ^t?;F®aa CF®W3 ?]® *t%^t*l 
5^31 ^t4l ^f%® I af?ra ~A^\m -sift^ ^E*f |5tw 

att ®»ltf*1 . £ftFfa afi*T?I Vf ‘jjf^fV^ f^tW**!?} '»f'3 T 5l<l 

t?f<J a ^f$tf<Ts1 a>f?3l frratCF*, ^'S^t° 

C*\ ft*l<l ^fat® ^t^J ?satfs I 

miff's n^m cv?T*ta *i® <i«ji<! '^tm-q 
<\\ fa^ah ^s?-*, $3®, ®t$i ®t5tW<I tf®$t*lt ( ^tf®^tcaa 
tf®sm ) >£M c i frc®r.F i sret®tac® a^:®a ftRj a *i*ft«!fa 
*tf?!F?I ^\\TJs ; ®*M ^5[®tar®<i ^f44ta 

^ i ®tstaa aMar/t ^t®twft? 

^fif^awa aa?. ■sot aits am®ta “W-stscaa nat ^aka 
®teta c^tta^sa *rtfeaOTra faw*fa nttai f^j'£t^tc c i fafai® 
S^C® sg I 

®tar,®a ^*Ui5T *t*fa*ttC3fa ^ r 4afFr*fa ^fFt% ^ff?R ^I5i*f<T aa*i* 
^ttara aaatafa^ ; f®fa ajta<i^at$f%a am a?aca= afaattFa— 
Care'S; faFta^tCaj a^ta^® ^ ^i\l c \% ar.^5 'atfCT, 

-Slftf, W*l £fff®C® *|ft«Sf.fata1 CF <5f% OHft aa, ®{StC® 
®a 5 vcaja ^fa&taT caa®t^ faajanfra isfasi a ^fc®! caattai 
Of5J I 

*Rta atafaa^reaa faait^ ca, ®aa? caj “tfe 5 a^tfa® 
s?ai *iaw4ta ^a> siaittai caa i 

£|tfR ®tat® a5t®ta®tfra a®J®ta fC’f ^f*fSPk*f at^C^ 
stfff al ^ttFtCa «1^1 a aC®ia ^aa 4 !^ ‘5I|aia®I®ta ^a3 
f^, reita-atata fa fa s fac*ta ffa £fFftaa atr.atm ari> aft, a?iata 
saa^reF atm fa® ai, at$a ^4 afa^tca Ftfa® 5 ?®, •stataaret 'smata 
<FatfFe a1t>® 1 ?*ta ^na ^an^t ^t?*ta ffpi— £tc®jas ?fap3 <2<ta- 
JfatFtCaa m^asa *f*CW, atrSftR To <J3, ^1 , ^lf4^- 

<?4c^ ftfc®^, aitFt^ tf®s>t*i 5tc® ^°s»t^^i 



liA 

ftfqj £fff%re 

5?ca ift fro 'sn i tstre ^ aw aw «iaat*r =n i 
sitw^r^’stwTl'^shaR— ’ * 

qfctPFsfats ^<Rt; ^rpr a^ff^ ■ 

$W1 if sf RTR1 atf^f V«.>R»S I! 

■8i«ft«. ss,^tc^ cat*p *t**i *renm *(tfHr* 9 fmg fatfs^tcfor 

■20T5f5> ?t $ -II, '?ff5 CS*f ^1 *ir,3R fte.ai 

feel 511 I 

^3T° crafts ■sm<i e i '^f^sii, ?t®t ^i 

sitfawit afsrR irirs 5 itf%®, caf^p fo&m 

^ i ^INur ^fwka cat^t fatfa sRftgfw, ^sr 

f<p ^RRR £ff®'S Rta-iR prstta 5ift, ^'tw? ^T-im nst^R 
*RW ^tWll^R '■si^JTBHl st^fS ^ffSTltC®, 16ft C?ur.5p *fttf *tcw 
^RRl ^tr.^r.f i 

Cat R^e’f ^JRtW tfeT WRR aR^I 511 ^-fem -SfSf^tf ^5C?tT3? 

caR $sg*ra stal are- -'it fere fe<rft Rfatwa ^trea^rt; 
a^RfW 5pfaW*iafr.R<5 R*jai(R R«t 'fp-RtR aft«t frfefsR amt 
^%tCf5I | 

\»c^ rer.a ^i^ptt'G arfer ca, «rc®? *ita aiffe 

*51R5R-»|tCS ^R5( Ofe fellR 551 VfC9? liCFR 5Pt<R 5ltt 51151 

tRtsff Tsrttw? ^sa afe cyMrwi feaai are reaa wrea 

?fr»51I Q <fiaf^<lt ^fR5p WJ\ afStWR aft's ^fr&T ■PlftCT? 

’sfatast^? sja afaai fefre ?a i 

^tatWR '5t3 : ?>®fC^ ^CTfftrs Rfa®H fa&faRilRa rerfeff 
.SRR-faaaas Evidence Act sit 5 * 5 ? ca iirS^ *fa?tWf affta 

stafw cat fafa-ffeatw a^iwrea atwatfosswa aatai- 
*jJ|» 5<saR ■5if^¥tt»l ’JR? RfeR * at5R aja5R-*1tC?Sa ai<TR 
«PJ^T5 C?*t1 fe I 

a 



qffa states ettfft <5t?rit9 9T9?t?-*ttt?S9 frrotft,. 

fawi *1 fa99faw >iffF® ^9tC5 w«n -919, 

<st?t« ■si^fgi ^r^i oh, s * 10 ? ^yrtpr ifaraH 
tit^fesscw? ^fars stc?, *tn«i 9*Ntr.9 ^t?t? 

’SC^tf *ltfw:^9 9^?1 fa*f*fa C<HI 9t9 I 

.uwi c 5 ^ «triw sTTOtc^wfo 

filtfts? emw-mc?!? w ftam^w 

stareta sm* -sitter *\vz '®tst?i g twctto 

C*f*ltt9l ^«C99 ^SRf^fW 9^9H 

Sc^jj | 

^<5*1 ^59 fao 9t^*1 WCSRI C*l«Rt9t3«i U^H 9I5C93 

^t9J 3^C¥ 'S’llf*! ^^fS^Jtft 9t«9»F«l $e.9t3-*lfa®l- 

3TMC# 9#t9 ^r.99 9W»t9 ^faut *flf<J9t3 ti^*l ^<F5 

9*t $»Wlfa ^faCS *l*5t«i.*l9 5f aft I 
%iwt*fcat^ ^rrswftfws ^rtgla ! st?i : itg 9j?9t9- 

*ffC§ C 7 ! 9*[?!:99 fac^T ^tO? 'St?! ^ ^9^3 £[39 9*9 

ca«rtt3tfw, *«tw ?t®t9 c*?t ■stftw *ot- 

f9t*{c9 stssw cw*n 9t9 i «atfN *T?^t9 9mt9-*iTt-s <f$9s v.fa 
caucus 9t^j 'aifs §i$9 -sraM *m9i 5i5^ter.*t fs)r.^*f 

atfCS; CW-3W e l 91 fa°91 9^*19^ 

^fHrs-Bfircora 9T^j i ^^fara 9^1 .£ie<rtc 9 ?i 

991 'sittS ; CW— -9t#t 91 £tf59t#t9 'sit'lN, 9^ 91 3f 
^«C99 H^%?r _ 5!9*iJ-:2f1%9t9J 9jfe ; 9, =51991 ^?f£ff9 JTC?? 

913t? C«FR 9t*tJ-9t*PF$1 «HCS <5t*tW? 9f*FJ vSftW 913> I 
t sittw -s<pf >rfn swatts wi 

-SlU^ 91 49^ SI5ff5 9?fl Sft , ^ 

CSt^S 9mf <5f|^ 39 491 9|tC?F ^ ^ 

yffflpj JfSRJ ^?tS »lfl^ ^ffRfS ft’ItJTCW I 



tttCSf faWFRl SfSlT® 3 ^* '« 

®fiT5C5J3 ^3 *W ?tfa'3tt ^tt5 5131 5?3t%*1 1 -5]?? ^falW? 

t°s3mf®1? ^ttC5 — 3^51115 5^5J5f5C35 *lfa5$5 5l5tf®35 

C3 ®!t*t? tet5lEF, ^t5l3 ft^3 3ffa3lt fafa-ftw 
553TCS, il3° f3&l3r.53 £ff% fa^rel fi(5C5 W.^ 

’Slfl^l CW^51 tt3ttf I 

51^3!^ 5l$3 *1C*f *1OT fa~5 f tlSVs, ^Sfal ^faifa trQfafa 
5‘33l3 C3N1 sifttf Wfa 5t3tC? 3f»lSl 31351 m] 3t3 ; 
sw 5 : s ^3C3? uiTfw? 3r.$ ^®t ^5^ ^rfaitij? c^i cw?. 

i|t Vf3>tC$ 3»t ^tt5 3f3t 55Ust£ 'S'St '®*f?t« *1ltC3CS 
3^131 ^I3t3 il5? igfg 3T331 ^tCS I 

fiftffs? *1f3!3>1t331 3jfg 5 C*3 t^r.55 fa#3%I *3ffa31 

*tiWI T~33C3 tftfaCTCT ^f^tf3-fa3i*ir, t i Tfgiftf, »?clf5C*tr,5 35i- 
5jf§ 5?3l fjfatCW ; m t^3l®3l®l3 31WJ3 

fam sfam fa fa mfas ms 5ftf^-f«<ji^c c i 

C<T3tt3ttS5 t 

r 5f13 ill’ll fafazs 5tn C3 5#3t3 W3 £jffl3 'S13C33 

ys 3TfW'C5<! ^tHWlFN <2t3H5Mf5 5|w f35l3- 

<Ft3T fins 55^ 51, 5f35 CS\ ^tttOTfl f3f%3> SB^**!* 

* 3J% 5j*fe. Sim §*13 <ff5ltfF3 5^5 m-Ui ^«2}M 3J%5 ®lt®w 
®l«jsrt*| ^fazs 5ttOT Um tt3l ^fas I Wit t°s?1®r <tf®- 

5tfwC5a3l f3S *f*fa ^335 5f?>3tr.S5 I 

utm JU’Wf^El® t^?t#r ^t?t5<3 3l3f3 C3 f33f5 

^ 5 *5«PJ< C3 f33t5 *23t5tt*l3 ^tt^R C9f^1 m 51, Wt5l3 

.^*1 3|y?W ■site? 5t35 I ^55 lilt $ttt 3t?t?l 

JjsiH 'STOS’ItCT f35fa®trff «lfw <£fC3t®5t5 « f^Mt^l’fJ l • ^«?t°v 
iit mu frfkfc *$fa* ^ttw? ^tew <2ic3t®5i5 « 
5f®T5l f5C555l mi 513 I 



if ^4. 'Q 3l3l fa^5, ^5(513 ^ 3^^ 3t3-*W*l3 

CWltC* 3$TS\ ^|t 5(13) 35)1 3t3 C3 31313 
■ 3I%3 #ffa® 31 fafa 3f? C343 ^33# 3l3f1f3 

£fc3fa% 53 3C3 3!$J £f|3lW £}3M?liC*f £ffa 5tt3 ; fal if 
3?11 3i C«T31 3C«3 f3<Fr,3F -5tx& fa- “31 3l*ft?C e l3 

3137133 3 5133ft *1 Wf3faw 5)f35 £ft3fa% '£131*1 55 £3 ; l£(^ ^ffa 

if 3cri 31 r«1*f1 315T35 3^)3^3 3“3fr.33 3t?t3T 3ft3 3f,3 3t^1 

3t3flt3 £}t3fa3l3 53 f. 3 l 5it £f5t3 5ft;)<F 3*$ ^tf.W | 
vS13t W 3t3l — 

3 f? C5-13 31>3t3 3451 3 S 3fa4 ^'S3i 3ft3 «*|3? r st5t3 3^J3 *13 
«e,5fafat3 C3l3 3t35Tt3 -if 3*3jf^3 ^33<£{tf^ 3fa! £tl3f5T5 
2131*135^ f3r.3f5® 53, fafal if ^tC^Ttfa 5 5t3| 3^313 3t3fft3 5f£t1<g 
mMm 5)tl»!3> 3’ff ; ^331 W^ifa £|<g* <P3t3 slf?! 333 ®sfa 553t3 
=S£3t3 C<t31 313, C3 C^l£ 4 3^3 ^33£f3^ 3faj3t3.f £l3t‘13ft*t 
y$r± 5tC3 I --£i5 $rf#13 W.35 3fa -anw, f33?l3-«C3 ^SCPfa f33® 
5^13 ! 

£11513 «115C3 3 fa f3 333 *111^3^5 331s, 3jfaf.*l3 f33>& 

lfatr.3tf©5 £t3t*t3ft*1 5f5fa 55(13 fa31 *»t5fa C3-13 f3ft*f3 faOT 31, 
3’§3fa ^3t® '«U5i;3 3^11 5)fC£ (.3 ifa*( lf<?ft*t 3 3tt§ C3 ^fe> 
5if®f.3lCT3 C3'lfa3- 3531 ®5tf3^1C33 35f3$fat33J ( 

313 C'343 Cb(3 ‘5)113 gf3 3:f?3lfa 3^31 C&fafa^ 3^ 3tf53 3f331 
C33 ) ^3t3 -4 ’SfaTWlfs* 2f3M34l1r,3 3f5r.3f*(3 5 tUS *fffaw, 3 C&«l 
y jfal*f3 fa^Tr 355) v(3t £ l 53 3| ; -fl3? £(tll3 =5)%3 gfa 3t 

-5)31 Jft?3-3lHtr.3 ( 5)ffa QW^.m C3fa3Rt3 ) 5)C£t lf?ft*t3 3ft? 
aHC3WC33 ( 4Wt5fa ^’331? ) tffa C*f^t1 313 3), ^«3ft ??3t#1 

-5fttr,3 ^3 3fa3l faC3fe^ 53 I 

-Sffffa *1T333ft% C333 h®, C33fafa, 

^ffa 3131 f33C33 5)31^ 3fal3 313^1 13 C53fa 3fa1 £ffCT 



aftw, *M».srtCT?i wiftpra "Tsutcsra ^ ^R*tw* 
^*TCl 4*«R 511^5t?fw m}^ f^©s ^fk 7 ^ i $f*fa <2}5?t*t 

•51 

sftt^ ?j5H s 5t??t«<sra fa^iR ^m:v\ 

c^rfs?^^ tfs i 

5t<T«. £ttc^ ^fc? ^fSrt^t? fafa^ ^ItBf^T bf?3i<lH 
fa^S* I 

w.a si fo*o 5it«s ^rat *«ti ^Vsi^im '& c*far.« 

nr? c*r— 

C«M<lt“b3 't e tt*btf^W5t 3*u ! 

£ffa$l aH?f3t c tt“ JfC^t^5Wt^5?rj I! 

wki, «-£t®i% -ir^f*rrsr*ts7lft^i a >2tf®3t^T 

r.«if^^?g jfM? « c*i*i w. -ami ^ *ft& ^-u r *M? 

^c3t«<J mr* ; tsra 'Sts.^r sit cj\ z\ r A<;*\ 

«tw 3*1^ TfSrft^ fa^F ^?R, stettS'S *Df*tf 

^ *i ^fa'c^i mt* c>ir&T.a TirJct ntmw \ 

■s\ fa*o ^feratc^— 

aff*re>tfa*tf5v f^rm. ^f*i-5tf>i*if®'(. vs’ii i 
fa°*t3t*i“ *fr.«*t«i» b ii 

^uc5i c*ffat*r -srrfsi^s *Ht«ps i 

*\viwi iffawt*i*(f3 wc*rc*tt f^*i^f*t^ ii 
fa?*rft*pg *r# *tre*ifa i 

«KOTt >2tt*l«tff5*rc§[ TO^fSC* *W\ Ii 

®i<T«. ?t®fi <2{{%5tiCT s\^wn -5ifir*p <£^% w*\wz srfJit- 

*}K^? *p5'5|f5lt«0^f <£&&•! 'S^' : . ^SSflTRt- 

*|JC^p?I 3^SR f^f*Pb 5JS(J^5 l IffC 5 !? 



c’lte*? cTO-TOWfl fafa ipTOWqjCTO c’ltw 

ro m stsffa fa 5 ^ *i$m <i:tcto i 

tft us -£\t TO ct ■srt#^ «Rjf® tt?ii 

'M'tTOfo® TOTOt TOfa*j^ (jfWwra faTOfafa 
3FCT TOtTO* TOfll fa^fe *t#3 I 

<s\$ najtfltftt ^TO c^*f ?%fr.5 i— 

CTO'S sitfaf <2W iStfTOj’ 5 ! 5 ( VfttTOt ), ^5^3 faTO^ ( <2tltfrf*to 
^f*plt3 ), ^nf? CSfTO «t^fTO CTO* TOt$3l 
3FCT TOffa CTOCT fTOI ^’TStfar® TO 53 I 

TO £trffa toto ^sfarcs <atfc*i ij’ro-faretTO's C 3 *t 
for, TOt 3TOtCT <jfapf £f?#fa TO *^3^ I 

09 faro ^frotcs*— 

crow to o v w.?tf3ji tok cTO3i i 

TOfc *ito TO-^TOtfare cefa 5?us ?TO *m ^ to *tp® 
toto toTOT* fa^£ ^c® ?TO wgj v** fafjy TOc? i 
j$ w* TOtfir’ic* to it® TOtro to TOrattss*— 

cTO^TOfa ^©fa^TOs-^faf^-st^TTOTOsl ?wi: t 

^<t«« attCT? *fl3TO TO, TO3, TOTOtfa TOrfafJB* 

*TO 3*1 3>fac3 I 

ip snjjnr ?*cTO TOfaic** sftfro fa* fas? TOTO 
®wffac* TOn?^ TOfafaro? ’if^fafa ®wj 

3tftc® ?&® i 

■sttSta TOc^ to ^tcf, 3fa TO* TOtoe 31 ftpr% 
3ft^W3 cTO to 31 *tf ffa TO 'e cTOw *iTO 31 troi ®TO 
fa^5 TOtTO fatTO TO3*<t3TO TO fasf CTO ®W *f3*f 

<pf?TO ; 3fa TOfaJ* few 53 TOri fa® *&®®w 
ftcro 



4 fiqni *lfc— 

CFt3^5*FfWSrt3 0 x TOCTIOTfl TOt*. I 
<iR? *t$TtW*tCTI OT<M ^ra— 

•strata* Ws araK arrow i 
'srt^t? fwitcsrtu?® ^rt»i-*5c*re cwf’tos *ttt ct— 

C&^Ws I 

TOtqtaft vrt^mc^ uStfvsi ii 
•sFfrs, «ra ^ sit nrta ?te?i 

W. ftsr qsitiffa ?tF5 fa** I 

tl?T#T 4 *FPB 31 5 lt^t5 2ft6J -srftsi ^tC*5f 

wi *rf3 i 

^<j c&tstt ^ *ri ^i esteem >fj«F5 wQ^ts gfira <f*ij 
^r?t« «*tt#1=T *ttcs *fttrefs — 

c&fawn «wi i> i 

CSFSfat*^ 'St'Qfatt titf & II 

*wr«u ^ru? j c? & tsrasnrafa $h » 

^<T«. TOfal ^t«f? CW, CW, *1 <®tS>tCW3l ^tCf 

am ^ f%»^i 3t?t*i 'st^tfw’fw c’lt’R *fircn *tw, ^tstst'S 

c&Ya^J w^tt i tii fa*o ^ e’srt^ tyitft tot c&m 

f S tilt ^lf»«2}ff I 

3tC3Fia ^«1t«R3f ■ftfaiW** ( ^C*f? ) fipW 
t#ntca cwt ^tcw wt m c^Wgr.*? 's 3 *j*po« afpfrw 

fa, *Kj-3tl>*lffa&e VteH f5WP<=* *itt I sunTCWFR *lf?6S 
3®**ft* =^w ■sjfr.f i *ff*6t^i vc® ^ 3 ?- 

Hm a o ^s^tM ?s.*03 7 it 5 lf^*P i f%fa iit 

3tS^ BtffTOW «?lt?!1 C*r C¥t»5ft?7 3fq»inr fattC?? $t«.- 
^tfa 5 ? *5^911 C*3t$*tCS3, ^I5tc^ ft*f ^1 TO C*F 
’•ttfTO’R:^ TOtCTjt cwtftw «fl3l **TOT$fa 



■sprat* sprh ^firara ^tcsi *ttfwFFira •ttsw'e 

mm **««. srat«raic*i «tw **f?rai fasts fa^m 

wi ! i? sra*iifr** fai>t?mfa st5j «f<«ttoara ^spnw* 

CJPIfa sfal* i 

sf<3 fast?mf5S *lfaK3 CS* f <^1 StS C 5 ! 

“4t Sjf¥ STlt^flt faa| mi fa$~ 5 vm% ^fflfare 3T% fa^l” 
“.fit *itri mm f^^n” 5f^vfr.g? w]w : *ifa53 •sitst *\fm 

^tspT--£t*itc«ra ^rat fa^?i i 
fairs >po i mm ^tfaiwtr.’is *\m* 

fawfsts ii^sns *fa, cs® trtra *rm, c^? trtra m, 
m «r£ts *M9s *rsf#fa s^fa sfrrai f^» i s-fastr.®s i 
- *trsi *if*ratpra c^rffifafftssr. 4 '!? faifais mw, 7 ?- 

3f5.«1 *fl, sTStts *Ftfafft*l do Sf.SS >Rt 5 -I St®t fwsffareR 

3S3w.*t mH* Ur<r^\ m ( snfawtOTs ^t^srfsira 
-51^%^ ssfaw c**t TV1 srra cs c®Jtf®CT ’tram far*is -sjfiwra 
1tf?i, csfjtf5fa*fF®s e i w.3js faifaj sfaisl c*ffasts 

csrpfa 3fra*i gfat =n i 

_ stsi 5 ^<p, ^ffawtCTs ■srfcfirwi ^rfac*i s^s- 

s^ ( ^fa*t <2t$fra ) cs*f *itt i sft®?T cs-fae% spratwi 
ssfar ^tf 5 ^ ^*rc sraratt witter *fa\s, ^iw/m ®tfa?t 
stw*i^tt*f ^m stts mi *r5jfa«fara fafag OTtftcss f®ww-*nr 
ssfasi sfai wffau® ntfa^ ■?-T5] st^rart •siC'sr itsfsmrw fa<j^ 
i sw ifats sfai st^stttret sistfari i 
«2ft§fa 3TSC3 *!t#tE*5 f^<2W ( C®ral ) si cross examine s* fasts 

smt far.wtr,s fastfa-s ■site?, fai s^sfa «t^ra 

fat*is sts*?i sfestts ’s 5fsi?i =^s?t? 

fara ®wtsf9^ c*r*i *ra i $■$, >n^i<2ran; e i 

fsF«t mi 



fa fa*m*!3 C*tMl fl^f I 

<jjf^t ^51, ftoffa '<2 *T5J*Ht?l*l «tfafa >IWT<J f<!“4R- 
®t®R feOW, ®«^fC?T »RPI fasti ?t® I 

*PW ^31 C^r -2RT*1 Sjffrfa *t$FT *ft«3l *TtS ®t?1 f*RT 
«RTC«Rt ^"RTSI, CT fa*0 <2&l%$ f^s ^t^T6^1 *31 StStCS I 
f(RJ-*f3'l*fl 3fa31 *tta*t£33l C*t3 <2t s lT c l fadf*t ^f?ratcf5l 
«t$t? 3$3tc3 c«?3t3 tM «if3*t3 ^firalcs, 4*«n 

3*11 3i$w ntc® i 

t°v<n#[ ^ttw C^afactW (expert) ^J ?far® *$?n 

site*, sneto ^t?w? , »rf««ro'e 3 *tr 3 * 1 , fa^ **h f'faj’faw 
fcfoll f*ratC5, f»TC3J ^tC'<l3 fa*R Htf , ^®3t? 4 CTC3I 3tWR W& ^§- 
«psf ('Csrsfl ) (cross-examination) f<J&T<r$tC%? f$C*ft *I5t?I®T*ra 
3t\Stt3ft§ ^fat® 3$C3 I *t3*l ^-'SfC’St ^ 3t®13 ^<3 
®f5*n ^d, ®^®si or*i, *t*i 'e *\m ^»spiti3 “cm\ *?13” f^*tt=t 
•sfa^t® *i®j *ic* l®c*m ^fa«fi sfsttf *t®i, fa<g 

<*C3**«?i c®f?l ^t^fas c^®l 

^tfaf® *firai arc, ®tstc® ^wti^® 3t3 5t®j-Q fsmji ^f®rcn fawwi 33 i 
*^rtoi ^tora wfti ^Wcst-g ^tor-fa^s 5 3fa3i 
■Stfafafa? nf?M *lt«ai 3t*3, fa^ ®T?I fa*13 ^itfa® 3*3l <2fff® 
*f3C*tf 31 £f®T^t3 ^f®^® *2tf®faf3 5fg1 ^Jtpic®^ 
<iw ^<»ttca ^fa® fast i£tf®f»rf>f stc®* 31 i Jfam £tf®ftfa 
oreui s^ots s® ii ’ *2ff f® «cn?rrc«f fac®f? §*tfaf® 3#RtW3 3® 
'5R , ®tc <> i^ 5 %?r fl^r i 

®I*I3 C333 C3 51^®^ ^R5t? 5tc® ^<^®J1 <2Tff® 3^5! 

sit^fTf?:®^ ^#tft ^tc®cf 5 1 ^ 

5 ^c ! it«t'«-^c?iH(«-?^-^t-^t3i-c9tf’t e n 3 i i 

*2p#t®« ®2»3 II— 



'tm « *iuwt ftr.5tc?f? ftt*t5®Tt5 ^l i 

^r? 51^15 ^ 5 ° 5 's^i cw 5 q 5|5 ftft® c^^ift 

eftffa ^ftws jn^ft «tf®ftfm*t ^#i®rat3i ■siipic^ sfti® 51 i 
*pjt*tt?i? ftsf^-n^rst® CW51 5t5— 5tf#t ft&t?^? ftO 
^tf^r^l ^-m 5^0 i f^t?^ ®t?ft 

5>51 55£® 5T5 5^551 ®t®tO ^ftftCTI 5f®J-ft<5 '*f?C®5l I 

5far.® CM^ Off fffv5t5 C5 f?5t?*t <i|®t*lft3 ftst?^ 

'Q $*“1*1 flC®H I 

Oft® W.^- *RW 19^51^ O®, ^t? e l f^5tW ftSOT ( ^1*1 
*rff®51 Ws-^tatW), ®t5 «0 ^tC% W *155 ®lf®5tft® O'®; 
c^ft^? *i*ra* c<i*it fi«i i 3»t5 in® c*t,^^fe 

t%«i si I 

strift 5T5st?-*ttt3 3t® ?f*rai sw-^mi *ifts5 *it«?n 
*rt? i Of? ir^ff^i® «!<■— «iB5 x -xi^rw «tt^ ^t< stsmfr, 
*Rt5 fftT5? 'SOf f5C555s I ^®5ft fulfil 5J55fC5 

<2r*.t^t 's 5=tsf»u®?r ft<55sftr i Oi ft^twcO ^tOi 5tt5> i 
•ilOraF <2|f®,ft5t5J *tOT ft&fWW ^fO 'TOW itpf ^ttf I 

®c? 55t5t^f «rar®*i 5t®?ft^ 3mt5ft? c? c^ta 

5f®J 5J35ft55 3J^qi< fa?W 5»f?!5l ftt®5, ®15tt^'3 <2ft® jOtW 5®t1 
5ff® I ft&T?^ f®5 ‘WfSJ £ft®j55W3 $5if®5 5J55f?HFTt3j 5tfat®il 
Ol CW51 5t5, ftf*^ '^55 fafiWTOft ^T*tf I f®fa fc^fcwa 5® 
*WfaC"tCT? <2ff®WV 5t35— ft&t55-tdT ft&t5t555 5ta I 

5'Q5ftC5 5i5t55 5Jf(T C5%, ft5t5¥ C^t ®tt5' 5f®J-ft«fC5? '5R®f«f 
Ot*l »4?n>t f<l&t5 ft^sl Ot® ^ 51515 «tf®5tft® 051 5t5 I 

3®5t° 5t<ft, <£|f®5tWt « 5f#ft 5tWT? 515-5^5 5#51 fa®TOM 
ft®I> ^fffftf® 5>f?[5t5 ®?5Jt 'Sf?® ’H e ft5! c 1> 55>«1 <2f^t5 fftftO 
5I53t5t#tC55 ( ) ft *115 ^f55tCf5 | f^tC® ^ 55C55 

5C5J 5®J *5 *ftl5l ft5t5^TC%5 =^ft5l I 



^R 9tft-f99t#R f5JC*R %5tfff <2ffo?WP 

*$OT ftfa 2|fsfi|fWR RfS 5 ^U51 psR 7\**f{ ^JJR fR^ttr 
^#tera to ^sr ; ^r«i ^rriRr <ftn®f^ ^RRf eiciRfR m\ 
9fTO, ^tCiR «tf^5f=rf5Rlt 2tr«WC?S 2RRRR «RfcfTO ^{R I 
vil falTO <R ^C®f®tC9 2t*R*RR ^Rl RR5R 9R1 9t9 5(1 I RR«1 
^prrisR/ri ( ^Rri ) *r~*r *R**tc99 «rf^ ^n-fijc*nfTO 
?? 9 t >it#t f^5? fefc* *iR fro fts? ®ft*P 9 fc^rfro 

^m\ fatf?R{R ws ^Rtsrr ^C9N ^t«R ^R9t Rt^, <sRtc® 
W.^ *RIR fa&R-f%3n> ^91 9t9 ! 

tRfsft <2R^5 ( 2 fsir«l f»3 'SJ® 2 RR «I<att^, 

<ftftR % <3RlR ^ttij 3 139^9 I till fiRRJTOR 3R9J CJS 

(RR *R«1 9? $51 ft*59 C9, <5*TOt9 C*tR TORtft ?1RR TO5J9 

^iftsc'ttwiw rr R^jmfsR 9wn 5ii, ^rrstfro 9 *it$ 9fro i 
3?R £?R f$9C99 RtRflWt ^f$9t$ f f*Rl C"TC 9sf99 i 
<2t«R— 

2tffR ^R^R Htca ^1 <R, *t5tTO 9t9 9«,*R 

9Jtf*f9l (RR 2RR ^wr ill f»IC«T SC9 $t5R f^R *TC9t9«1 5$R ; 
®1<R 9tW"R$9Jt3l ^R*tt <$RR *RR *fc*P 2RR l 
TO9J i( <51R9t^1 9R^R*Rtf^ I 
OSRR^R^ <SW ^Q^I°s II *R-Tjj%S I 

^R $Rt#l «lt$F19 !><R *fRR <R C^CR ^R ^R<FR 

T 3 [R 2 Rtm*f yrn sRr i 3t c* C9W t^R sjRi 

«NTO! C«fC*R C®lfC^U HRfTO ^R^K'SJf ^f%(R 5fR, ^jRR *FR 
«HJ 2tft«R 9TftJTOl ^fR «llf95C«l WtWRW* *JP* 9R 9«fl9$ 
9IR9? JR9, R^JltCT C«lt(R9 W93 9jt^TOl 'SI^fR *1R 9«R9 
*«Rl ^tOTtffo 5$9fc5 9^91 ^91 ^R I 

2J|SR ^FtC®l ^RCI? C^R RWR 9Jt^I ill, 
\5RtW? ^TCf >tt'« R >R9tW =11 <R89t 91 ill *ff'89l ^^9 9IWR 



31 I \5«R C3ft3? *1330®? <*t3lfl3 ^<-*1^03 3Jt<^5 

«ttf%C5? 3ts 33 TO - ® ?f<ii c303« £tf3t 3t3t3 31 cw'en 3ffo, 

43^ $Wf3 <Ptra ^t3l-3KL33S JR^-^TCT5j ^f33t3*I^S 3°s3tW 

*11^313 ^ww ?^s 31 i ^®3R <£(3f3t C3 3t$ 33 *ic?« 3ffc?i 5 # 

‘il^’f f3«fal3 ^C3t3 f% ?to® *ft£3 ? fittffa s»t3053 
^3tt3 , t3itfWT:<£(^ e t? ^f33l 31 $w\ <2|t3^ 3^5 31 | ^3 »»^q3I 

3tSr^J d 3tf*tt5rJ3 ®RJ 3 9 (t3 5 t3 TO « 3f*t^W3^ *t3i-3J33t3 
3^5 I 

fll*mt “3 *Tf ^rfs. j\t "pffc-eprtW 3305 f TO?S 

^t#C33 W3J §6,3^1 ^tf^Ts 31, 333*1 ^3^1 «Jtf5R?l 
TO-^JTO? fTW 3^05 3t03 ; >il3°s ?[3f?3 ^MU33TQ Tt3 
TO3 <2f3t% 3^13 3?:3T3 ^C3t3 nf|0»3 31, 

fTOfflUS? 3f#|-£ftf^ ^fs fTOCTt 3^5, ^'S3t° atfl3 <®t?05 
3t3 M *t*l 4 f33C3 <2t£3 30? I ^33333 33C3 
33C3331 W? ^Nfft S?033 f^-*ft<3033 ?$C®Cf 31 *3f« 

<2j3t3t? W3 *t33i? 3tf3^5, \5tt «S|tlfl3 ®t3t/5 3T3 33 333 *1^03*1 
I f3*5C33 <2f3f*1 3S31 TOF5 f|3 31 I 

<43^ c2ff#f3 <3t30®3 *fO¥ 3t3 3S.33 C3 spjjj <£{31*1 331 

?t?tC5 03 f33C3 «2{f33t3 3*T303 <i|t <2(333 3*3 31333 3*31 313 C3— 
^t33f5 *«&«. #tC33 -33^1^3 <2fffe TOf 33 «pg? 3^31 3tC3s 
t?1 3^*11023 ®ta <2}t5t3 •»f?ft3 f3M3*ttt3« «HOE I 

C3 f3303 ^$33 33?«l <-*|f C331 313 C3— 

#t3 ^<R <5(C^3 3fs, fff®, « 3333 3^J3t3t 

#tr,33 «9<5t*9<S 33/33 30$f 5ff^5 ?f3l ^tr.5, 333*1 ^30*13 

3t??31% 3t33CW05« 3^3t3 ; f?1 CSrJtt%033 f3^t^ I d3> |TOf^- 
mfmS #3 -2}fs 3t3 33.3C3 3tf»t53P ^33 ^f33l 3fC3R 'S 

3tW*t3^tC^ 3f5-f3«t3t^3t03 C3? 3f3 33.33 ^^t3 (£}33 3tf*l^t 
*ltf*Rrt 3033 I ^S?n 4 #t033 Jf ’5113^33 - 33 



*taita ^aww^f fafata? ^tcf, ^at $ #rcaa ^tatcaa aa *kitare 
a^jatat sftca? la#Cata *jfr® <f*rai a*ai ata I 

a^taa aft's *f*jata atacaa ^t ei^ta ata a^aca 

t«rara^a area's snsr’sp statcaa >fm<$i-c^ • •'Jamaica ^51 
?ftt<» ss si, ^arf*i 3j^«fc^ 5jfaafa <pfac*r <[afl ata ca, ataa £ffe 
ata a«,aca ^att ^ 55 ? ^ta^ta ataa a?ca, t?tca?t ^a#ar ata i 
a^atCa aa^t Ctffcral 9 R^a C? faC'5?a -£ff^5 at? a«,?a ^Caa §fa 
4*3 a^faw ca?aa *tfaa^a abates ^i>at° atei ca ^asfcaiat 
aiarsa stai asc®?t =fan at? i ^ statcaa ^astaa*! 5 ®? at 
(tsrata^iat ^tcaa sratta^aaica dtfsa a?at ?? i at ®»ta^ac¥ «t^i 
a*faaft £ftfta ssta^t? “ffsatcaal afe - ? ai%a atafajs « ata*t- 
aaajt^ a« faca?*! afaatcwa ; ata*taa afaal a^aaft *t%® ai%a 
*ffo® ®taa ^aaa atai ^#raa ^faat 5? ^sak at area 
cat (^ata^a-fasstat fafts ^tci ^an at? t 

'sita'Q real ata stwa atac^a atw*t aa aft?? Snaaa ai strei 
<2ttaf“F5 a^fare aa, £ttaf*Fg al ¥fareT fa#a bsrata^a aa^ 
( Mk ata a^aa ) aa ttre ^ststa ^taai #taa aq^ai atal 
sfac« atre i ^at? ^t csmalfca *srefk ata*t a^aatfsspca ©tcaa 
sjsacsa atata ajta fa^fec^a ^aat^f^ ®ftaa Orel's ^<p$i ajare^w 
^tfaat rea, cat ajac^i^t -?ttfta 'stac^a *tts^tcaal aaataafarea 
eramret faref*t afaal ktatrea i ^ta tt’af^Ht^r ^t^aftreta 
^aa*fa -stfaata afaal affaire fafars s nfa^ s-sal ata i 

wtsgca t^at®rV^ttrea ><re atafa are atacaa ^ret-tca^ ^ia 
fa»6a«ta « 2 tata a^l ca aga tret's facasai a^ai ata at, ^ia° v 

C'5t^tta^ i aa^ta^i sftcaa *iuw afs a«.aa fa^caf^t aaataatacaa 
nc^F *i%t<g fitata ^t^t'S a^i ata al, a?taa fsa a«,aa faa 5 ^ 
ajf^a cat aaataatacaa cas a?ta^i al ^faca ? 

cac^f a® a^a aaa atca c^tata^wa ^tai 



sttfat? i ■srftr.sit <it5 5«7f? 

’atfr? ^rh ^f^tr.^, \5tsi c5 ^wcws 

*fe«re t?it f-w 5fs i 

*i5 c tt5*im: c i ^ttf*t^^^ir% *r^t<r «r®t^^ ct 

<2fsit e i ®t?B ^ ^ ^e 5 ? ^faw 

'8Jt?T'« ^e 5 fafac® *ftt5, SRCTi? sPt?R3-5!t^?lF®C5 fa<5® 5t*nq | 
5t^<ppitaF 5it«rt^*t8s fro** Hm «ctotc% atfft 

staffs* asiHmn ate«i ^Tm qi^R i 

fa?g t^tsrt q vs •£$ f<RC5 ftp*!* f% c(f«fi m ?ii, ^?tt. 

faWWl 35 4 fa*0 ^ttw ?tSft? ^t®stt 5<15<t ststtS I 

f%^|¥ — r 

^t55H3t5-*ttC3 3T35t5f?RC5 C5 f^faq «It^--2Wt‘l ^f^5 
3t5tCf, 'STO OSffi ^®t5 <2t*tf*Rrc*f ^tCf i 

q$*it«t ?ts?#t5 *iwt 'Q c»w -at st «r^m «w«tt< 

^<rt5 ^fitfos 1 t;?t#r ^?T5fwwt3 «q$ C5, 

C®N£P¥t«l *lt#f 'Q CeW<£f5HC^ 'SfC’W 5*t? ^®?t° ^?1 >rM?l 

TOTO!£W*1 TO, tfSfl *lt#t5 at*|ifa 

gt?i o»w *tc*i ®5i wst*^ stc® *trc5 fo§ sf? 

awrcratsj ’wifafo fw.5 <rjt^t^^t^T i 

<4 fw.3 ^it^fa^tn? 4* C3, "5TT# 9 C51C*T* JptfirfaCT 

C®fT8 T|t=r ^ttt^t? CTflJ^I W, ®t3f? t?1 

ft*0 51C5, ®re?*?-*r* : *if%t®'Q §31 -site? ^ <i? 

<2W«i §<5S ’sm-Q <£T«t®j 1 

*t*swi fitfq® 5ft#t 5ii qtf^c^vQ c®t^r ^t^t* *itsj«lT 
sqWfat £t^H 3C5, C5t5^ C5tt^ f55W”*tW *t3tf* *t^C* C®fltfR 

^ttw*t ®tt®i5f cw«n 5t5, ®«itg c®t^t ^®s£W«i f^tvr- 

^<t?PF ; 5fw ®«lt5 *il C5 ^ »ftst C^IPTS #f55 

®W5 ^5C? 5t5 «rN»rta^tl3RI1 ^<*ltC5I ^fofac^f- 



c?i, *ns* sfai ssrm® ?tw w ^t'l sSwcs, 

\3«R c®N ^ssW 4 ) fa<&c*f *fa ? 

tft? ^C* ?«11 — 

>stsi *5 ot faft® '-q 5it#t ^it sjt^e *®:«Prt*i ^ It’s *itc<i sn, 
^t?t*i fate? *ttr.k ■sif'ssH s?t®r *t? w ®tefa ^®?tt 

f^?ROT ?«n *ti i c 5 ^ *tawtfa fc’Pitfro 

5twt >2f5it e i :?i, ^ ?i el 5 ® faftr-ftrora 

f®*1 C*R9I wt $*lf?f®^ 3 ST5S^^T c l ^is I 

sra^ ^3t#t *rre stt^R ®T3®is ^«fntcaa« 

4f iTOrofoqCTj* ^*1 1 'srrffsf *tftg f®^t 

^<?t<ii «f*it«Rm:*t m, *t* ?R5t3-*ttca «nra 

5 ^r.®t *tf?r»ftt® i faft® *rp^t *1 c®tt^3 ^cf 

ai s«*i *rts ®®^ c i ®t$l «prt«rac*r *mt *5c® m? ^ 1 — 

t*t$ 5^ fafa® *K5 *lfo® 5tc=I 3fl, JJt 1 #! ^ 

tstt® fa w s$c® *itc?r ? 

fac*ft®? ?f$fafa ^ifaw, 4 t m’ffa ^®fa *&m faft®^ w 
^fiHt 4 ! ®*tt CSTr.’Tsf 5IIfa fafa®^ 5 1?®2£tsit t 1 | *lfe® 

^faCT fafaC®*'8 *|R ?lc® *tf£<? 5(1— *lfa <ifait*f fafrt®?! <£FTb 
nw *$*, ®c^ cdm$ 31 ’Sfa 511 C^R ? fa:*w®s 

®«.*t»n* c*rci fast? armfaa *nii ?t®, fast^ Wst fa<itw- 

^mn c®t?ifao ^®j^«f^, ^®?t?. ®«fra c®t5i-2j^c*t 

br 1 =n i 

^f*r ^i to csimf®t 5ft#r, ®tsi fa^ Rffanai 

TOR®, ^t? 4 ) ®tTO1 Jitfacaft 5$c® <(^ 

'tfrotis* i 

5Ft?*i ?i}#t? «r^i, 5 = 1 ^ 'Q ^ f^|t f^nrw :ri i 

WSJR ^l^tc 4 !? ! ^®t<J*WC31'Q ^-fsi^f? 4 ! ^5, 3®*ft 



^sn fgtg&gl $g l ®t^ 

C®T^t'£f»ItC«nf ^1 >£t^c^ gfagtfs I 

fatTOS c«fl, ^t#T, <?«!, ^5pt5f, *t*N 'Q f^TT — fg 
eigtcgg gcgj ^ ^gg gsw, ^<r«, gg^tc’W csfit g^g«, efgtg, 
®t$ ■sng-^sfatg c«ftw atftg <2W«i gtgj ^ggi gfggtcfg i 

gfgjg sfeTm-^gegtvft fgetg g<te% cg'ffag 5 efgt*! <2ttw 

?>g sn, fas gfc ^ gfai 's *rc3 gg> 5*gi ^gtfas sg, ®tg c*$ 
cglfa^ «W«t« ♦tfa^lfa gtgi gftgi i g®ii ^tr.f 

‘fagesi ar^H^," ( gtw-T|f®s ) ^<r«. *r^l®i 5ii nt'sgi ctw 
c®»wr* gfas fggg fanrfgi gt^tg grgi fagifa® stcg Jr fg<g fggftgj, 
f?6|ggt^i stcg i ^gn ^i fgggte * ^jtftg 

^ig^g ^ttegg 's g^gtg ^ttegg cggg ^gtg^gi cw*n gfg gi i 
®tgt® g^gtc^g g® gifegtss^ eg fastwtrfnr 
frgngtg g^gtft faegg, ®w <®fatwg ^<*rta ^tcgt&gfg wr® 
s'esi gtg i 

g^gtg *ttgtgg *fwg <£t®ftg ®g favjfa® slgtc?, gifegfcst 
*rNifa-*ffg®fcgg gfas fgmfku ^cg gstggfag g^fgre *ttfw50S i 
^tft'G *ftgr* ®ggftgg gtsrtg gwtsfgcg* -^egg 

g fa® f ®S5®1 5/fgrtgi ®tefg$ ^gggsgjg «2fgwfagcg ^ar gfgsg 
fire® ^tfgg ^gfg ; ^ig* eg gstg^g gjfa* ^ sj^g fafg® 
gift* itff ^g^tegg gjgal gfggi g*ts*tfrcg jggts? ¥fgt®c$g, 
cgt ag^g g*tan cgtcg®ss cgfg gtsmgg g$e. toc’sflg »£f»t?>n 
gsgsftg gtgfag* g^jfa^tggi gsfgreff i tfa— 

®n>*itv5i, 5.8 ggggi, i 

V g?tg^tgtgjtg lifaggfgs *|fa$i«f , 

^f«£|5T, >J»So ) 
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<2Rf 

effit 6 ! 

PtPtP ^twi ^1^(3 ^ 9 !« fa<P r<I ^3(3 <3511*1 POT l 
pmtp^tcpi Htfa*pc«i s^tfas itimfcm* 

ft<tp* 5# ^ 3*11*1 *ttra ftfcp? ’sits, >p ptsp, fcffo i » 
Pt»*p 3<fk p$cpjp «rtn^ fiW«t, tsts ^t«tp forro fas^*, 
W Jft#X ^ (JW, $P CSffi I * 

Tf^'s 3*iwfp&t^ (A\^ pifat wt ^tfawi 
faitp, cWto pi pfam §csw cw*ti ptp, m\h *itapstcppi 
^Tr\ PJPPtP*t$J *ltfa3Ptt«tP$ 3W ^P*1 P^PPlCSP; 
CPPP atfssitfw P^Tf/IT C^Wtfl fpPtW <il^°N 3FP-fp3FP-Pjp$tCP 

* ^-sitfa cp^tfw #» f^tew ( *it#5? 35it*i 5ii mn i ) 

3^ erctwt f=rc^*r ptci ms \ * 

*rW *tPl cwf w<£ U*\m j\zm ftpff ® pp, ^pi 

^itfp^tepp *i53tp *Rcar*3*fife pp, 3*n*ttm? sajpt j 

i Pt^pf|5it*tiicpp pw ffg* s \# ptPi pMiwt 

» wlt^ tV^° *rtgp* br r ^p«ii i 

’esMtfj: 8 ’srs i 
11 «rat«tr fafa^ ^fes ptff 1 *tf*5f« i 

<$pfa»*Pt«tcp ftutswpwcs ii 

Pt55W-PIP*tSt«0t9S ** I 
* fctfa?; PtfaMl t fo: efPH? fofp’i* l 

pfai-’ffes ^ '»I; i 



5. 

<£tsffa « ^t 4 ! 3*11 3t3 I <4Sr3J 2Wt c f3 3^1 3f*Rt3 

sgp* «WC3^ £131*1 fw.33 ■sif^t^fg £Tf5 | *IE* 

Mw£W*i f3*o? i 5 

*ifsR ^ft«, w*fc3fm33 ^uiii'n ct sps^n ?<i ^t5t? 3t3 
31^1 | v4<S*t <51^53 ^I<t«- 3t?t3 *ltCS 3t#t 3t*I | 

w4\^ fafa *n?3i C3f*futtw3 fefct £Pm*ft 3t^ i * 

<fF5iw^3 f%ft 3T>at§t «j«ft«. fsRUrf^ft^ 3it*tt3 

«i3r.*tf®C33 3t5tt3i WP *itcs3 «f3j*(p?hi ?pf 

mte 5f3tCW3 fsfas 3tF*RC3T PIT 3C33 r $t?t3 ^j« 

^ i * 

t?i 3t3i f?i st*i c3 faeftttf §*raf*i® cirfastoR 

31 fafa ^f33tCW3 ^W3% 3t#t 5>$C® *1tC33 | 

^ 3j®3f33 3t#T? *rsfC3 ftfa C«lt®t3 JJW 'OfatfCSR v43i*t 
^3^313 efa^tfte C3 ^far*^ 3t#T WSUB * 1 tr.<R ®t*1 *TC3 
5f C3 I 

J fo2t*t*1 f3Wl C«f^1 315ft 331 I 

3lfat33TtS3l3s|9 3l^ft fasHurl K'»1 ii 

3I^5t33C^ ?r*|f%3533 j 
* 3t^T? 2133^53 f33lf% I 

3$3tf33l V 'SJS ^8 | 

- 3tf3 ;c lttf*l 3°. 3t333*f1 nfir '5t3C® I 
#3 c it3 3£ft33t55lf3 3 3t^FS33sfe®: || 

3t35f-’?f%S l 

^R-<a3jfcf-3t r sWt?9f3^ «ft^33i I 
?*ft3 2I3W ^E3 3 3t#t ^>3J3t3 v 3i3 II 

8 'Sj; iW | 



"Pigtutftvs y&bn strata Jrtfjftfra ^»ri « 

efata-c®*? 

5!T^t i2fs|5T5S £R ; t? f5RRf*f5 'SITES, ^5 >lt^t '« W« 

*rt#t I * 

5!E*jt f s >it#t *fts sTO i ^ 

^rt^tswc® ^^ral fafra *tgtftfc« ^fsprafft i Ttffra *rf#t * 

®i«fte. states ?tfl *^1 ?tf^ratc5 i 

^ ^f«pp *u#t 15 ^^f€, ftft ^estw ^tatcroai frifra 
*t ^t?irc*f ^fm\ ^rtfatitcssj i 8< t? *rt#r 8 *nft«. a 
'S f?!<it?ra ’aq^flF ^ttal >2R 4 t ^ftatES 5 ? I «*l ^'53 4 ^<fe. C*T 


J 4^tW*tW: >lt#l itC3? I 

f^: ^faql cmi qfscsrt^ra ^&rc« ii 
f^f«i55; •srtfrafo’T n^stfesi <*pt 5 i 
S Jit’ll *f$fw T5s li 

^T^w-ife: « ^ 8V i 

* r «jf»wt c*ri c^c^it stRifws i 

^ >rt#t fafacsl sit 3 ? ii 

w ^t$j*tfasj<? $sM ^tan *a*?: i 

^KS 5tf<si1 »rt#t s? Tltfra SESt&Tt'® II 
» »it^t faF«« sf i 

« ’St’ifa^Ns ^5t | 

«ii si^jre hm 5Rfi stprfat *\ ii 
4 *ltfalHf*l V. J?t^J^ < 1<T 9 lf!t «1W5 I 
sj^'ft 15 . sf srt^rs'iwfw. ii 

SJI3 ^1 I 

<Sfrfef^sta*lT®t*: ^t 4 !? -rf3i ii 

fa^srai 



[8 

3jfe *it«Ft«. 31*313 *jp*i 3$3i tsfrotan ^31 C3 fws 3l*#tW3 
$?^3l ; 5RI?tC^ 3lf33l ^f33tr.W3 I ygt £(3t3 3l*3t f-vs ^tt^I I 
t‘3l^f Evidence Act^i ^*3;. 3l3l3 <?3 ^511? 3^31 

^tC? I 

5U«rra*res #H3tOT« 3tsl3 ^f%, f33^ 53 3if 

vilt3*1 3J%t 5Jt*#t 3$3l3 cat’ll 1 1 

^<te. yit#t §3 <2t3l3 5? 31 3ft3 I ' 

1>3 | <511*1 f33l5f^3 <i|3°s f35l33 I ( f35l3£33 3t^J 

5 ^ 3 l#t 31313 faw>% ^ifOE I ) 

*3 I *$f, «R5jff « 3l#l3 3t3J«f®l f35l?1^C3 faft fsrftTCH- 
CW3 431 f35l3C33 35t3l?i1 33»JV(q | 

«3 I ^3" 3f5»1 ( 3fff 3l®?t3 3*fW ?$31 5^31 31C3 ) I 

( *R%5t3ft 3^ 3t$rt3 3t , fT '* f^33 3f33l ^5l? «rfo*fa 3f33ft§3 
CT, 3l5rft3 31ft® 3t#t 331 55 C, 3 *)1, £rC5t*RiO 3* ^f®3l*3t 
331 53, 3f.3 J? 3f® 3l3FJ^ #t?£3 C3l3 <S*tf3t*13 331 

*n i ) 

4 3® C313531 lf?S C*tl33 3lfa*ts | 

^ftddlfa 3fC33 3 3l#1 3133351% I. 

® ' s *: •jvj i 

3tt*i*5 «ltf®3l3*5 «1®f1 5 3F5tfS3l3 || 

3lC^J3«T3t?1 3? ^13^31 <2tf5^*P, 35 I 
f3)1; f 3f33tc*ri 3C3ic^f^ 3tf*H: ii 

3g-3l3J1?)3-3t?3^35: | 

C333S <2ft1%5)T3*5 3'5nb^^1g^»t: I 
^C3 35Jf% '$W3K 31134: 33WT^»1: 11 

^istf-iffe: « , s(: is 8 1 
3 31^1 3*tf%: 3tc^n 3 5 3l3-f^3C3i | 



Jaffa's *imf^ ^?hi <t 

8 < | W?R^ I 

<rn i ^rri*iw,*! *itfctt*tf|s! 

c.y.$ t 

i ?f?f?Rftsf 5ifer?« *w§n5 ^ffs* i 
^ £W<j ^f^rsFt mft s 5ii s?3|q ^r#T «?i ®itr.^R 
3T3$t<ifar*ic3 £fcgfw^-f<ir,?J5^ra nus fsfw? >it»i 

sisul *tra i 

SitW.^ *Iffa« S ^tfa'5 ?|tg] ^i<f-TW*i *ftC3! 

i 

srrftcs #r^*t ?im ^us nfr.<i^ i 

^c 9 itfc&, wm, wo^r®, ^ tj^tfr, *nHN, *ra*r*r®t*, 

*it«ft, ^3RH « CTOft^ « ^jfet 

^t#t 5 .^ 7 ^ | 4 


em 

<w ^r.#^ ^i 5ir.^i ^it*m s«rat=i 

^9t« *f5Fmffi ^1 ^f»^J5ltW^ 513Ftf$ ^ ^ f®ft 
-2}*i^ ^f#r ; •sitfte. 3t^r.«t^ gt^«t, ^feo? ^fera, l^irfw, ^ f% 
5 StteTC *IC*F EQfat o£W <^<1 *tW Wt1? 2f*f^ 7 \\^[, -5l<t« 
*i#!ii £t*i?>i% i ’ 

1 ^*tfara, ftt**H: f^t«rts J^lFwa: i 
q’fcsfotsfl q^s ^3t^1 q^rflrst: ii 
ajH<JT° mfsK‘11 CS^ti CifH^-f3f5tN«1: I 
wtsitF® ? i 9 it 5 i e f“ *rc^ *fc^^ <it ii 

*It®'^MHrf*t%Jt9: *>» I 
' aNt* ^-i* %s: f^h *if*ri fos |: i 
^fl*5 >re: ^sHT^rfatWc^; n 

si*f 1 / *fl 'Wr I 



^ wif ^ 

^<53^11, , 1?3tp c l, C6\%, *RR«fa*l « 
¥«T®S £j<t-|3 C¥fS?Wt?l ^It^ra f®^«f '& 

steel's >rt#r i <*] c’sf-us 

^ e ttS$«f 3ft ! * 

^51 i 5R’$ c^J CT ^lt?t?1 'Q <p^jf^% 

»ft#t CTffiT I 

*®lfa *|fewt*r*tfa«n 'Q 3*1^ i£f^5I 

*lt#t 1 <S\ 3*^3 3t^jt 3«13 | £< £fsch l 5 

*it#t3 ^\^ti 

^$51 3°s3If9 f*3 SR 3t#] 5«3l 5fl I * *f3$ 5tfif, 5ftB, 

3T^ 31 5|g SR 53 I ^C3 3t5C33 <Ftt% R<t«, C^tSfWtft 

f35ft3 W^s* «fi3F 3jf«i'3 3fc 3tW( £jf%3tft ^33 

Rf%3^5 53 'S 3*0^ ®3t^s 3K3R 43^ C3 C^t3 3jf%s *43^ 

5i*t5t3 5^3 3t#t 5tr.« *itt33 i 9 

1 3t5C3^ S 3t^f CSS-T^C*!^ 5 I 

^N'SCSH nfiFHJ ", ntf^*ts II 

3^ V «f! I 
93p^f* 8|S | 

^*Jt5*it c^? 3*<rt?u fes^v 

3t*3*v 3ff56$f<l*R ii 

i 

’ \m% fti s »rrfwis i 

3?35t3^-3 i 

■* *3 3«P <Jl 5rj*F5t?!?S$ <a^ 31 i 

^C'®! f C*it%V! Stf^i ft*? *\zm **rt&3 ll 

3J35t3 ! $3Jp5? f^fe^RSf I 

• ^mc*^ ®C3< 3t«33 facw: i 

3J35l3®3*!a*s 3Jt33S33 I 



mm* '5»ri s 

?sft «ttfj5f ?Frct?*ttt3 ftura cm\ *tti i t^t#t 

sittw (Evidence Act) * *JM<I ^IW,^ ^<P s?r.^ 

^t 1 #! sjffacsl «t3T<J *IWJ $l?ll «HW I 

<q fw*t *rare*i 3j^t?i*it3^ta 

tilt fa^ ^feMl <^1 } Tl<I CT, *tl e ttfw^fts 

^s^ra vtfa-s ®-i\ yfif-t m 5iTf^?f fret? strA *1 i 
§*\n ft#a ^f%*ii ^<i sg ^i i s *5c$ 

^C^r'ItW.^ Wffte. <rfvr ^tf^vs uri<P ^jf^ cftre 

^J, 'SC^ C 5 ! *?£?! -if 'life 5 O^ttfei?! ‘it^t'S Vff^f-j rfss^l 5? r.<f 5)1 ; 

<iw <n<t> ®r >im ft^ice’i'Q *im?j ff%, 'Q 

5ff<£< £t^fs f?!^ 55 5lf5, *rfl) 5«¥l 5tt I 5 

atsto *r®r3ft ^®^ftr <Tfo^c<p ofts <2t^fa far*rg 

<ic*m *t?ic«i ?tt#1? ^t^fT «if®rai %^*r *itcs i - 


f « ^f*s<5, ftm flt^r“ I 

•5^m^t c n ^i *Nfft^tfn 5t?iw n 

5)5 v , «f: i 

» 3j«t^?lt^Tt: ^tWst 31 C<a1 i 
*«eit<2rf3 5) cw'.^t ii 

I 

* f§<®«t9^^: 31# ^fSTrefcftf spsft?. I 

?f®3ssj: i 

- 'sfjjt’Pif^i ft *ftt3ftfaR *i^ftt*n i?.*i i 
^TWRref cwft ii 

-o t «r; i 



I 35^-^ — ^t^SfWst ^SStyrtW— 

^cnrf^^s, c«trfara, « *wt*Tl tstai >if #1 ?tt3 nttoq s« i » 
<*ntw ostrfara toctr ' fa^<Ft? ^igt&t^j <tn?t<i3c$ 

^sikh ^ff-i ^ra*i ^t?i«t'Q i cto# 

C«ftfara s^C^TC M«r^ ^tc% *t^Vrt^ ^ 5 itt^, — 4t^t? *tw 
nc?? fr*ra fa^rs ? sui '*ra*jrerft, ^tf^^t r\^\z^.} 3t?t3 
*t3 5I?Ht^ *R1 5$CT fefa ’SfSW f ^ ?tt3 ntc<H, 

t?i fat^l 3f?tC^ (7PH *Hl f^SSfal ^f?W*t s»1 I 

^343 ciff r 3<i, Jit iTi ^it^-t ?tst« *if3>u#t<j ?ic*(i ’ffiroft* 
?fW I 

^ I CT ^jf® 5 C&t%, ^Sf^*! <£|<§fo 

C^r ^if® 5 5t??3n 'S'f % *tM¥c*$ ^3 
Srfx 0 Q ^3FS3ft, ^mn ^)%<t Sfftlt *i3T faw 31, ^3?tl 
ii^ cffrtt >it^r smn i * 

^ I C» t rt*<K ^sfte- ^31 fa<3 ^W'.*t ?tSfl 3f5tftTO *nfa- 
?RC 5 1 3T?tC*f3 TO *fr C3? ^!<WtC3 

■§f?l1 ^I3J Tlf^iW? *IZ¥ fajw <F°.|1 3£3 CTf ’Tt^J 

(St? 4 ! ^1 *1 I 8 

> catfarat^t’l’il ^ « 5 stsT® Jiff?: i 
^tf-sMl* C^WfSi’S II 

; Rt?t*f-’f'3: ® '5r: Mb' | 

* I 

» c^it Sts fm\ ?*1 *1*5 CT I 

'SWffrHCS ^?Tt •( fw® H 

^tsff-Ttf^: ® i 

atssl i 

fsC33 C® ^R'»*ft^ y lt% c t! II 

® ®rs i 


8 



•spSJSCTtfas 'SRtR a 

( Evidence Act >^<t *jRR *it®r JiRg?^ 'SftCl 4 8 ^ 
<?lWrtft faf*R TOre ^^Rl ^tCW I ) 

8< 1 WR'RtfR 1 ^<R JltfaWT ^tRR *R1 ^ 

53 1 m*\ *ij% *?ri ^fw ^1 era ®r \ 5 t?tw 1 

C*R ajgR TJt^J > 2 RR ^(R I f?ra W.’Sf tRt#t *rRST 3 r 

^tC 5 I 1 

<R I t ^<R CRR *nf% <RR *1*0 CRR 

^1 ^*it^R *R *iR<n c^, <r ^1 ^w*fj Rbrro <rR 
^RoR Rtf*^ sri, c*RfR A *nRt-«r e RRtft snsfwrtfa® Tfpspt 1 

Rsf 3 Jff^J f?TS20tSR RrMR 5II5T ^?R J|| | * 

f^g 333" 31 *ftf\ 5 « 3jf^3 RR SlRl *}^1 9 ftC<F ®R 

<ip sgrif <3 *? 1 Rr? 3^T ?tc?i 3 cnt ^iRn-catfsl R#}, 5 ?r.?t s 
\»RR £Rmt*f RR SjfTR 1 5 "?| 5 ] ^Ittpnf «* *|RR f%% 

^°X*R * 0 ? ?RR 3 RgRJ RR I * 

* 

3 tf*Ht* RR®RR RRlRR ^tfRR I 
cs^tc’itRiR’iRt'ff c«HR *rc^ a *nfa«t: 11 

at^f-irf® * 5 «TS 1 

4 'affaf^l^g ^5CT^>T CTl <W^ l 

^SRl^S 3 **ttE&IR 51 || 

afw-’ff® o 1 

' CTR<! ®|RfV 53 J: ^RfaiPlf® 5 tRR I 
^ Wf RfaRfasRH*! 3 ®Ru; II 

o’sr: vs* 1 

* ^vRtsRRR esc® ^RtfRl^c® 1 

*TR*f-lf® * 4 * I 

attfarat^c*«rtf*t w*fl «R*Kfs®: 1 

^C®^fS ® 3 i R'JFt 3 >R ^ H 

* 



Wlf ^ 

*rt#t =rl i 

?t*w, ^s, srteH *tfm, am^jt^tft, ^f%* 

#Tft, <FfeWTO «I<te. WtfeRTte, ( *m, <**?, 

3* <2f<f ), *ffev5, s^gcsit*, *ret3^®, *t3% ^tft ^i fa^tfra *\us? 
*t"*^, ctfo, *rt*»i-*tfi*tft, cwtft ^rai ssr®, 

iTC? ®3tf%®?CT3 ftcWsfSR <ft^ ( C*ltT> >5. ) OTft^RH *Tf#t 

sf re ntfare <ri i 1 

wrNfa ^rtsi^j *tf?irere *w fafastt fafs 

i ^tsi ^tot^re fcstwa 

^^1 <atnre ct ^re^fait *rtfaw faw* ♦tt'esi *rftretste 
fa* Cff*tft i 

t*s?t®t (Evidence Act i|?) «Jt^1 * qfatre'Q fc*tt%- 

^tf*f® *jfaW* *rt^t Sfl ^1 <5|tDf I 

*Nfarc , ra ^ ^t^rt ^tsr \$tfa^l i 

fravrK SE9I^tfr, altCTi* *CTt*IJ, 

»rt^rt«gt9, 3PRt^, fl^wtft, 

*mrtft, tfawtflf, farat*, ii^^ 5 cattfarci, ^t5t?ft^, sttfa*, 

TffrBim, ^rti^jtt, ^^rf®fj^t#t, i^tre 
«rcw^ *rtro retsR^tft, wtfa ^tf^retwtc’ni $*- 
$eS proap^l, faifaarei, *p#ttr (*it*3p5), *w%, "jm^srre, m- 
nt'®#t, sfcitt, ^ft 3 ?, 5tot*r, arastft, fa^wfara, 

*»t3®tfa-^t J lf'8-^>$fw*ifs3t: ii 

fai%t'9t'^tfa'i: n 

qT«w-*w*t*tvni n i 



(fr.® *lt'33l), ^^-fasFsl, 

frRss, fe°s^, ^faspfr, anal aqrstFi 
fafj® 5 , *t»<§\5j, tt^t^, <3t%Nfal 

*jjt?*ns, f^c^ttr, rite*. ^®«rtf*w (^tf^^?), c^t#, 

&5fSTtfo, *ftf<f¥l #rfSrtf*K<2|tf, >!rtt?IC*l? ?t$Ft? 

’wrefc* wtc$r fa^s*, 5«t-«t^®^tfl. *t%, stcat^l, 

*jsm*isp$ sMus ?rf®rc*R*p, fafaf atfwffinr fata--®i, ajfaw, a ?^- 
gj\5, f ^vf#tfr 9fw*i, aitaw, f*r5t»|caa cwr- 

>*w f»f5ta *ic^ i (c*tfc <u) 

*2p#t^ qtspwffare 'Sp?t* mx ftt^»t- 

5ft® (ill ^ ^5t3iT »fSft^t*t *p#®5 <i)^5Rf® 

<2t^t*» C®Tfa 3®[t ^ I WtTO* CT® fat^T* l^tc»^ Jiff] 

^ttW qfitt® ^ i ^t*«i *h«n! 5® ^ i *\\w- 

(C^Fteffitflre) TO* S* Jfl I 

*ns ii 

Ji5t , lf«l^- J it^f e l^-<2f3f^t^t: i 

<2ff«t lt*rt^ fa*#r*ttfli>f'b* s t: i 
‘5tavftf5ttr-f|^t*t-l3?t^H , ltf^^t: n 
3FtWrt^^^1aw'srl«ItVltfiR! I 

ii 

^«^t^*^it'S|t23%«t«t^Rrt^: ii 
*\yi l^Pt*** 1 



^ ft?wt*i <3^ £W<j ^ftJ 

first's ^sr, a *S!fac*t« ?5tW3 <ef?F§fa <2ftffa 

■Tla^lW tferatOF* CT, ^<F ®1 ^<K C&^J, 

c i ?-c3, ®Rp^faj -<\ c^Wrftt sif'prra 

?stW3 ^fvf ^1 vitc^ 

fi|sit*i ^j 1 1 

w ^ s tt^ e i fasti ^fa?i stratsrc 

5 ] 1 , 5 |C 5 «. *tt*R-*tt*Rtfc It^faj qjtS’S ifall fa^t^l 

^tfalF® *ttffS I 

$ 5 tw* *01 siffa ^\m-, atoTfa, %?<, x tiF, fsjai s 4*^— 
t$fa1 *tt#t *tc® ’lie? 3fl I ' 

t^fa ^H e i'Q Mtsmi’H OT^rfeitc^ ci, '5^5, ftr.^t^- 
Q *0 faljfatft, ^§ W 5 ft *ft*tf*RSS iftil 

*t«r*£w 11 

fal 3 F $1 %S|1 fW "5 i 

cK 

gF®: ^t«. f fw ’Sttrel 1 

falsi fawti*& e»iffC 555 jmf^ < i: 11 

' 'SRtfatfl ci mil Tfa-far-faHtfs: i 
wires, fa itfafa: « 
it^cswstst*fa 5 1 

itfaMS « 

«*t; 'jvvr-'ib'S 1 

' csitifa 1 ifa: $t farel 1 i$f' \ 1 ' 

* 1 frfatfali IJ^ IfalWfl || 

^tl'T-’Ufa **« *S> I 



ct^H "tap *wt$ fc<tfa#i^tf^tft, Sstw* 

^i *rej nrc? 5« i * 

W ^US^II SFgfaa f%tt? (C^t^tfl WU?) ^ ^tt#l B|»W 

ftwt^ « *ifaj efsiH s?ps ntfio, ^Ffaq liiaf^or 

^^»tr,^ ?it#t *rfw ^fsnii i3f?[«i ^<ii fa&t?^tr.^jt 

tow* **, ^<te> tossji, *finfM«ttf* W,% i ’ 

aiCT'Cai'S C^H <fft# fa 3iR3t?lf*pn! *F5 C^T— C5^T, *t<R- 

8 ^f^CTtC^t >iW TO*t*^®ltf«f *PtC% *tap, 

8 '“iJt^C^ ^Wt5 *!t#t 5^1 ^1 I ' 5 

*rfrs ^wr#}* ’i*t^tu <ii*RF ^ifw ^f«f® states J? 
^J%*^rfvf ^fs^ ^ 8 far.w? ft*c* c^t» *1 ?ttt¥ 

<5T5t* JTt^J Wi *t^C* I » 

■’ WfftWfaWWm at 9 lt’lt'®Jt I !tE6 | 

* srtiiw-’ifo i 

• ^tC»TC *f<IM1 ^1 I 
ftHJl ^1 ^tfH wttw 5 ii 

5?5 b-Sti <1 I 

• ’it<Rj-c8s-*Rsm e t3 toflr-»t«i-n*tw*Ft: i 

• v 

• ^sstgsirei m i 

^rtfar^ <2 tI^j: ^\< ^ ?fpfiftf ii 

srfsw-’ifo m 

fcwitspf®: «rtfa<5, ii 

qtwwj i 

'SfsfsFM q’Sss! *Tt#t I 

«W*tC*KT^f*t Jlt^Pl^fWlTO: II 



3R'?1 
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3l3-f3333? ^f%C3tt3 3^Rf ®)3^ 3f¥t3 Jfl’I'J 
‘5t c tJ 5$C3 ^n I 3333 fe35rt33 SJR 3 0 x3It3 3t#t 3t^ I 1 
3t#t 0 £tf%3tft ^§«C33 3^5 faryTt^ 33-5R S 3t#t 
*ltf3C33 3fere| C3 fafa 3f«f'5 5$3tt£ C3 f33t3 3^31 < 4 % C3, 3f? 
<i? 33* 3jf 1 e* C«fff35 53 ^C3 3*R$ 3>t5t3 3>3l 5^t3 31 I 

C«tffiair C3*ltC3 3^ ^ 9 lt3 §5®?3 C«fffe3 5^31 5ft t 11 

<®C3 ?5'373T35tt3 33>1 31 C«tt®1 3«? C3f5 3133 ^>m3 f3C3&3t3 
C«rtfes ??C?I'S 43*513 ^3*3 31 4W3 ftt3t3* 3t#t 5$r$ 
*ttfk33 i » 

3stf3 43*ft 3*31— -^l/FJ CTC^JTftf *rf%CTtt*f C3-C3*t3 3J%3 3t3R 
£l3H3iU1 <3ltW 55C3 331 *®t?fU5, *pT 3t5333£)35t3 “33*3” 

^r.^f 3j3^ns “jw”*!^ 43*33f*» £f3*t3 3t#t 3jf§ 5 tw3 ^mi(f<f- 
Ufc wfattfa 3i c®frt^ erffo wst^tra 3i5iw3 3 m 

^£RHW 331 «itCS ^f5tW3 >353 3*?1 5^3 31 I t«ft 3l3t°x33*- 
1%;33 f*ret3 i 8 

3t#H W^3 ^Jt<I mi‘1 I 

fSTCWftF §3 £i3*t3 3J35t?-3*tt3j ( 3t33t3 ) 31 srfqsfe. 

cartel 3l#t3 5i3$t3 35H3 fes? CWf33l *j%3 3^333 3*3*5S CWt3 
*33313*1 3*31 5$t3 I C3*?r,3 f6*$ 3t#t I 

1 wsasoiT^st^T: 3^ts3c®t 3t dn, w «f$ 3^3*! ii 

C^iSqj « ^3^3 *1 8 '33J13 I 

* §C®i % CSftddl Sttdl dm 33t^3 I 

I 

9 335f3J33tC3 <43*1 ft *t<FC3l 3t ^3C2tt^l ^3® 21 3l 3f#t I 

cfti5»ij * ^^33 I ' 

* 3^: 3t#f 3“'2t^ s l C51L3] 31<P3J3t^3— I 

3f®3^J 3J33t3t3Jt3 I 



TFSPSCTtfro JlfWfifW ^*Hl 'it 

i | CW? <ii^ ^tftC^a sitfjfsr, -iW *1*0 <5«lfa 'Slfif- 

sift, mte *t*im 
?tci cm\ o\^ «iftwr®i ?f?!?i1 fai? <F?1 5$C* i *Flt*!«tfa*1$ 

ffc* i 

* I ^tt Cefi^ ^1|5 s 5?fgs1, ^Nts ^t^t<l 

jjt^l «$ ^tg qt»o* ^s^tfr cm *rte ^stc^t 

^ifj^ ^f^rai fs? i 

« I $$«TC C^ gC^itgfa *f?iP5W OT*fl C’W, t?>1 -£TOt*f 
c*r, ^5til ^sts 3pf^ i 

8 i •s&'ft ct# '®lfv?H *K5fa *ic* <s*ita ^rtsO 5 ^psFter- 

^c<t c*[$ c*rg <stf*9tre, ^ 53 ^ c*rt*rt 3fa<ii fftte stw 1 

<t I <H 5$*tW, £M«1 511 9|ff%W, 

^5lt<[ *t$0* CW’Il fitter C^ wttt I 

I OO 'SiWS-fs^ Cfffa® nttC*!, 

efSJWfa *1*I«0 ■5lt^5 VJ.V <1 '®N e 1 *filC5 

<*v 

c^i *sf$zi c*ft *rfat«^tft cvrtfr ^uu® , » 

<fl$ CT <2F5]W-f5^ <pf?^ 

^wti ^1 5t?i, *oj c*or®* 1w cff%1 

•siNf^fft? *Rqfa«PreCTi 1 

^ e i, fac^ few? ^mrs-fos* ^fi<n “<& ?itfwi c^” 

'ei»nf^2j^i?1 c^\s qfis^Urt: 1 

*.^*ltt3^ mfws c^ts^fa 4 ); 11 
^?t^t*>%*f1 c®s: »te*itf*f«fat*ls: 1 
c**itt*f*t^s*5 Wi- 4, lt<itftf?i^: 11 
c’tfrs'sl jrWms 1 
<$sfl ^Wff*t*s; ^ J R5|'5l 11 

<2TiWfk^ faW. WfalfTO II 

^tf-*?% ^Wfafarf* VUO«K | 



^rai mzn fwc^ qtfo® *ftc?r, tsi srs i 

*Rp^Nc«ta 4tf5^«tra ^spraft ffce *1 

«ltfaOT« ^155 ^tr.^I ^£5? ^t?«| 'Q ^sitro 

^twtwl Etta'S *lNtff5* 5R«ffa«1 ^ qttc® 

*rton » 

ft>E^?l *!T*RfaTOI “ItS^ft^l ^faStCS 5 !— *lfw 

5531 ’itr .5 vzi ^tff&^<j H* jj c^t^r 

attwftatts ?i c^H ^ir*' *$cs ^tf*rans, c*t«ifii *it? 3 l ftfs 
5^ ; C$\i\ ^tfw cm\ ^ «t5t? ^ ntt^ra, <£R° 

c 4W gff 5tH «Jtc^> "sr.^ c’ft? *wfp^ *t#W* cefe<i 5 ?^ 1 

*pwu jfe * 1^=1 c^sctfgji ffeW *n^ 1 qfw cfea 

-5^5-5 55, Wf 3 l ®?1 C&Wt^ fa^e 5 5^5 J? 

«r c^rsuttw > 43 ° atfflqr* 5^C'« v s 

c^t^us ntfaw 1 ’ 

*tt#r-*f#w Tl f I 

^H^rcai faefa^l (£f^t 5t?1 w 

fjtfbg 1 ^f^wt^Ftonr <£pffo ^r^t? <71 

' 'sprffa^KII Cf *tmfl f I 

5f*6«. m^?-, *tSVtgt«K II 

^ , i?ft , ^*rq 1 smi'T-ifc « «r: 

1c? i 5t«f1 C5h'5tt5tr^ wt*t«^ I 
'aW^tVS *tfa C5K51 * 9P5JC?5 || 

face's vj> *1W STTfa COT33 5 rtfe i 3 3 ? I 

’tf , sf*lt s itt*5 fft’im II 

^\w— cMtsc* w ^pr® c«3 whf: «wr5s i 

attwfi *tnrt*«r 551 ct m * 1 ?? #r ^ 11 



3fl® 3^313 <st3#l3 <$*rci 

^qfa (St^t9 fcfsrfts ^tci , *ff#t3 ^raws %tw c*\t ^pto- 
?c*$ totPpsj <|1%3t3 cs3?i *fk?R i 5?tt «ttftsi Tsfircs* *tfw?t 
^•tt? fwn i 3^3 «hj^j ftt*t •sifter i)bt- 31 c^Nfwtft 
§51 C3*1 TOt *lftf C3 3fr 31^3 ^falt^ST* fp? C'f’fl 3f3 ®C3 
f35t335 f3C®F3 f^fat^ltca «r*lt*fiK*f aftW 31 ^cSlt^J 

*ttc?R I 

^3, 3<, -5)13513, tfsps, 'Q C5^| — ^ f3 £W3 3tf?t33 |W 
OTR31 31^33 ^£33 ®13 ^Dl | *pft«, 3W3<T 5f3, *&«. 

^t®tf335 3«f, tf$?® ^sff«, 3C^t®tC33 C53>t3 

^tf3ff3, 3*#, 3"^, C3W3 3 , ^t^t3-f3ff^, 5^3 3ft®3®f3, <43^ 
•StTOjff w ft" ^1353 ; 5R3’lt3 I 5 

<i|§ 3¥*1 fo? f3*j c f®tt3 ^IC3^3 3*%?! 3l#t3 3®J3tf^1 fa 
f33Jt3tft®1 ®t5l fa^t® 5§t® *3tf3C3 I 

C3-5 fa® ^tf*l3l f^3f3t3l ®l3f.?153 ^r,3 

fa°s3l ®t5|3 33IC3 3^ 53, ^3 f33< 53, f^°3l <®t5t3 3^31 33^ 
3T33, « 3C3J 3f,3J Ttf^TS 5§t® 3tC35 C3^5 31 fasstfa® 

5531^ fa^f.5 31, 3C33 C5tC33 fa^ 5fat§ffS *ltfafl5C5 

5 3t^f3'5t3C5fS^®t335<®? ^*tt3 I 

333C<f5f^t^1^»6^3j C5$E«3 5 II 

355 b-^S I 

3^1^rc*rt3f%fr^t3 r ^’? f3 wire i 
^t3t<5. ^1315^ 3tf^ ^6^5353t3f% || 

3t33-lf%5 ®«U "5S® | 

* 5*3t«| f3f53t3-^cll 35fa3F5 I 

<M>3fat 3 fa-5535 W 313? || 

3t33- , ?ffa ®5f; ^s-b | 



?rt, . cStfe ffatacs t%°^l 5^te. *?t*n?ni s*c®as m femfm 
m sferts *n?i* *«n ?f«ras i 4 *w»i ffe^ «rftfc <5Wws 
cw*n ; ^<t«. ^t$tw? to ft«m swot* <*ns*t 

wi «m& *rf&si ’tr^ i 

tfMTfatft *ltC5*$ *lfPr ftRT? *TO ill Jppei f5^ CT 
®tet<lQ ^®1 =ttl, •?T'Q *ftC3 I <Wtf*t 
<Ff3E?R ill 4W$\ fi>?» C*f%® »ffa ^ 

^ 5ft<t I ^ ntf%c®T'Q fasfiw 

.fjstcs*! 3tc$ •5i<iTt5f^ trosj ai i ^fa*i f*WJ1 

^foOTS TOJtTOJ *tfjCWI ^'S I ^5<?t°x 

^tfw^ ^f*st 

$*» i£t^« SlFTC I 

c’lt’R a^i ^ta's *qm? c’tt’w **i *rm sii i 
tracts faro* c«ft? *firal *tfro ^tfsral c*ra i 
ill ¥?ii ^f^r<ic c ^ tutors fartoR i 


fafwsj^ ’i^rk Rif ^t*!*e i 
^I’TSlfafl^tr^l't's)’^ II 

Tf ftcssm *it*ft fa'^Rsf^: i 

ctHlCT*^?^ Rif® ^in!*x *lfsc*if& 5 I 
mi^‘, fa's:® 5t^ i«f‘ 6 ii 

^fHw^Rtwl fhmi r* ®1^C'5 1 

Rtf 5^: cm sRstcSl ii 

'sifewtt’t 5 Rtcfj 5 n 52: *if?^H$: ii 


qt«w:, RiRftRtqm: >* i 



*lfS5 ^t<Tst3 ’it'SFjfofa 'gSRl 
7ft#r^ «rf^ ft&tsres wr ^mt<* 

^#ifq ^tcBi ^ t*f *ratrj>? <8t?r§ta ’ifafa't %f3^tctr 

«Wc*fe ^rt^tc^ *t*w ^Ritt^fa fr<R ^tts, Sttffa 

'©faff®* 3R5t^fOT SfSftW* *f*0 C*T?R<1 £NI %» Jfl | 

sStStffR ^tCfl I f<I5t3<F ^JfctEg »lt*?toini 

ort^fa ffet *l®tTK*l ^tWTS Wal ?{ *i*?[C*i 

» 4<i» fern g ^trei i 

«iW ’FSI-WiPt qrffa C*W G ^fe5tl*#s^ G f^NH 

s^CTU vft<F c 1 CWfa CW^tlll #s ^firai 

"psfrai <*fc ^tft G grfatffta m\ wh ®tsi 

TOJ 4$ fatOT C®Mfr?IC^ ^?1 ^ 

?3|f? *i<^ fatfW >Tt#K^ *R7sT<) ^| G fa<W?f ^R< 

; ^1— 

Ot«! *!t#t *P5J ^1 ^f^l *Rl5PtOT (3t^ «tt^ 

^ <<W ^WtCfl W?t W I 3^tG *T5HtC*nr *pafl ^CiR \ x ^t^T- 
%m fswi TO«t*ttp*t to *$*i ^faTOft* ^rorofc^ *t®- 

^t® 5 ^ 5RIW *(f®® *$U5 I ^34? ^t^J*?C51 *1®J I 

*&} jhwi? erstc? *\m nfas 5<t <<w mt* *r§ ^ i 
mimt *iftro ’I'sj toi ®fo® i ’rtro fa’in to 

jU c^ffa «rf*JI5t5 G tm W^tC*T <£tf 

^firal ’Jtf^ fro* l 

tfrtwcro w^ft *nrc «j?wS *it*t , 3c # tni *rt#r ^toR, fam 

51m fm c*& *R3%5*1 ft®I ^t*Rl ^g *\ | 

fcr^UtH <«t^rt\ ^1 nt^tcf; ^ Gt%: «St^ ii t-t i 

' to ^itwj ^ifft c^t^t4tc?ttf3 i 
t? ^tf§* mM awj^'sl ii ^3: Vi 1 



*it%ii 3^3 *ih c^ cwfare nt? *n fas *ft3 31 

C3, Cff^? *(33 *t?R 43° *rfaH, f fa, «®I, ^J, 53, 33, ffa, 3tfer, 
331(1 '9 ^3fa&f«1 ^Hll <5t3tW3 33^3 fafl’SH 3*f33l 3ft¥3 I 

t°s3t^ ^£33 3t3tU»'8 f35t33? f33lfaf5 

«JtlS3 I 


^'\WK^ fa^lt^l 3*ffa H^fl m*\ ^3t3 

C5> ^ ! am, 3faf#t, f*(33ti3, fJiacstft « f«CH3 C3 
333? faf%?g 'BitCf, C3 fa^fl 3t^J Ctf<J asWC’F C3? 33C3? 3tt3l 
3t$3l 33, S?tfat3 I 

3fa S>fa 3tC^J fa«IJl 33 5C3 3^31 C3 ^JftJ 3?f33t§> 5t5l '<£^C3 
3°3Ffa5 S$C3 | ^>fa 3C3 3?fa 9 31 C3, ^fa 43 ft ^tf I Vf3t33 
$m>43 I fafa 333fftt C5f3t3 ^33 

f33tW3f3 ^Itr.W3 I fafa 333fa3^1 4W3J #f5t3 3f3 33 | C3t 
33^<P3 C®t3t3 *(3C3 3f*T3l l 3«I 3f*lC*l #t?f3 3^5 

C 5t3t3 fa3t«f ?tC3 31 43° *N*| , ffaW3 $?3I 35?t3 31 3far.5 

3t33 31 | 1 


3t3«FJ^5? 333. 31^*13 W5 3t*H|> "13. 1 

f33*1t "|53t3tfa 5*3|t«. 3t^Jt 3C«ff®3 II 

33553 ^35 3t’?l 3*3: 33513 W35 I 

5*srK 33J? f^ 35*35* 3^33%. 3lf^f5: II 

^13 ^13135 3t#1 3f53t3l1 53T3J3J I 

3t^335.^t: ^3t3lt3: 3«m 3tfa‘t353^ II 

32J33 fa 3t3f35l 3 3sf*S<^ 3®^f5 3S I 

«tW C*f3tS *gb®3t^*6 *t*3S II 33?: b b*-b<t 

3fH <3<?% 39, tfafspi. TlJ*s 55 ^31 ^53 I 

335 3#v ^$fa «IW9[ 3fa 3iTf^3W II 

33?I b 'CIS S>® I 



*if5» n&fa 3>i33t5 *itorfaf*ni ^*ri o 

5^-5T55tc? fwsirfa® s$3i pi f^^iTl ^ cM ntfnk^ 

cm jhjpf «(c<rt^p*t 55 i 

7)31 ft<C55 W fereatf^RS 5?5l C5 5jf%* C^ffaS* 5t*t fa’ill 
^ 3t?tc5> nv$ tzjt<i £f^s 5?5i 

$S*t? *tT?P5 55 I 

vxm ^fj fat* *to* ^5ifr ^<r w.m ^or 51 c^tars 

3t5tPF sjf® C3t& 5t*f5 I 

fsptjj mm 3? *nr?i cm orffai r ?f5 wtu fan 

ufa'Q sfl i m\ *1 «faT5 3t5t? ^ i 

w.^ y\\w\z^ $5ft5t5 ^wfirc ^ 

cs ^ ! stt^Rrac* c^Ws 3n5 3555t3 53 t? #te** ^sf*tpfa 
<7rt*fR i 

spittcs* 3*fa* sitcom wrfas ^t *tfa1 wftw 

35llt5f3 33J ?ftfk«l >J3JlJt? 3<F»t5 5?5t ?{fC^ i 

35**13 f" 5 ^C*W 35*lll 5t% 35*13 5t^t *»C*W 35*llT ?T5a, 
35**13 w 31OT1 35 lit ^3 35t 35**13 ^3 35*1*1 >I3J 

**jf55* ^t*TC55 '9 £f*R>1t3 ®t5R 55 I ^f?ltr JHFWfW 5t5l 5t5*tC3? 
>K>lt5C5* 5t5«t *firal f ; 3«ft3t 5t5 *lt?5TCS5 I 

>IC3J5 £t®tC5? ’Jtfa $55 55 ! 3C3J5 £l^tr,5? 5f^ >1553 

f5&55 5*f55t “>WMf3” m *tfaftiFl I 33J? *155 (ffa I >13)? *155 
5*5 I >131? *155 3*1*21 I 5fat3 5?t«5 >T3J? 55^ <3531 | 

5t5t3 ^h 5C3J ^5*11 3f5t5? C?53t5 ^5 1 

*1335 fsWJtSJt’f 5*f55l >I3J 531 551 \ fajl 5^ C m 55C5* 
*tf33 5?t5 1 

*tT<H (3t5 35“ 5C3J5 ^?5> 555 C*fal >13J 531 
5fat3 5* 5*5 I 3f5fC3 f5C®r $%\* I f5^ft3tR«l 5^551 

C^f*T« 51 I 



ct w® faC'S?? *firai <iot <?ft *ttfn& 

srftreta 1%% 3ft i c*f fttsr? *rej ^i?.*f ■smm 

C&t? I 'stSti* ♦ICT' C^t3 CEiWt ’SIJTtqj 3t$ I 

^Mn^IfSItS's Ws *®iTt«l W*! I 
fas!* fesOS 5f'^ ^fsj || 

^ctI £mrsl c?c^i ^ftf f?^: i 
C53 CSVff^tWFS *tl *fft? *1 fiRjii: II 
<5T4t^H?rf3>rsF!3i f^f^fr 3?^; w i 

V. aiir f«^«K 3f5t< *jls <W3“SC* II 

s^tfaRftftfo 3 3?r: 3? i 

CTl <Bt3c$*<jfo*5in ^1 Jrsft *r»: ii 

*rei faift ft ’ws: 3tfe“i 1 ?05 i 

v5*sifi cwTf: catflt^t c*itre*>3>? <J**R f^§: u 
4W OTWattRWT Tx »T#fs^3«HC*l I 
^t^Fs' *rtta*ta?>il *w ii 

ma t « *151 CTt^l ct 5 ft'it^t^s i 

foag^S f 05 Os ^1 II 

i 


ta*c*atf^tto* ^ <313: ’ttasRt^: i 

*T5K ’S'fel CTt^ II 

«J1CT«PR^ *!*J$ ^*ral |*3 I 
^TWtfcfaSJC 5 ® II 
aa* ^n-rst^ aa* w$} i 

^ 3Ff“f®t«. *jars *\w ii 

ftfaafo *10513 JTC'SICTtttff® 'Sl^f: I 
ao$H at^: ^HOs acsint'i: 3af% 5 ii 



’pj^catfvrs TTfalfafa? afcs a^ata ataafafa? $®Rl *« 

a^Ttaa *tas tft 5 ?? a'sitaa '©’I: i 
»T5IFta *IW1 «!Ci1 CTWaTfafo as 2$$^ II 
TO c?at: ^■srtz^FT awN^ 5 * i^a i 
$fc*a C*R^ W atfSI f^l af%S II 
J1!K gi^fSS 'el^l at'sia Tftasjfa I 
tf®? a^ttats? a**t »f$ , ma ii 

5 aW'S'tt^l 

a®K awtaiMaitas ataita? wt ii 

***** 

• * * * * 
a: ’fatetf <2tfHnt* Tf? at« 'tfrataa: i 
fa? a ^Jt«, a ’lie'll a*a?fa#a: ii 
cal f*^u csacaate? a a^roafaa: ii 

ata?-ifo: ssftaita: 

alt atfaasffalt'?? al$ atfa? af?u r a i 

^CatS^al HV5 ^^St ^$ss i 
<®«a^t ats^ifa ii 

ca'tataa-’sfo: > °atam: i 


^rff^rst o»ur fim 

fastw *re*i tsattata *ta sitfacaa ca afft cm a< >e 

fa ^fa I aft at#f 3M*I ?a NsCa ss|5lc^ “aef ’ ( aasta'Q 
are “retata asat.fasa sire *i$j aa> s>^ta”) a*i1 aftrai 
fasstai a^ftre atfacaa i 

at#t *fis* a^re “a\sj afata ac&e, retata ^tft atea « 
aa»a faa 5 ^ a^ca r 

at#t ^a*jj ‘fasi a^r wil c^tata cat ^at amfta ffa 
« ^a«ftft *t*tj faa 5 *! a^ta i” 
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^ m fa?ji ^ "sw *\mm to srefa *tt*r 

^tOf <5fc1 C5t»lt?r ^t?” 4 4^ ?l®ra1 «2W ^filCTO I 

^5t? CT <gflM CTO?F|?> ft?1 ^3J? C?|f5t? e l <F£3 ^H?1 ?tf £ 1®?J- 

sft^t, tts^w ?i ^j^tetfw-^t?i wtfrotMfa to? fro?i fft^f^ 
?i ^<k wAt? ?<i, 3t^ £ i-^t#ir.^ fast?* *jw- 

*rt#t? sit?? ?>f?t?;? i ’ 

^° s ?t#t Evidence Act-4? «• «ft?ttf5'6 4t<H ot?E5? 

SJtS <£PSt*$tTO*t fa^ff?« I 


c«rt4^i 

>ft^t ^t^tfro c 7 ! ^°n ?f^u:? <5tst$ f?5t?<p £W*tTO*f 
r >rf#tt.^ ?m?t? 4?- Ft foot c?t?r.^? spiral fsrsifol 
^?i stc? i ?R ^f#t? ^c*r csfat? ^t^tfop ^ a if s *ifs?i ?t? 


4 ?rsj? 1t*inf<sfc ^faw ?t?5?t\h: i 

^ ?bfrs ii 

HT* v?t?Jtn: 

* ?tf s ff®r 7 Fts^’11 I 

s c v 

csrat? ft -21 ft II 

?3: wt?rf9: w I 

^1 waiferq^fo n 


?5: v'su w i 



NSt^l *P5J ffBflRF p5t<PTpP fPtCfJ <5t*1 '5f? £ l 

p tstt ^tflc^sr MfspPfsrcp ^fP^r® i » 

*F§sr|f Evidence AcM<t i«? *jpp tPTW ^tt^CSpI C®RJ1 
<P<pp ^Hcpf finite^ i <4 fwp ^«frp >ii<tp fesfi ^Pl 
fl$u® Pc? <p ^s’R^ra ^tc*i £H*i®s P»cp<P ^fp^fp 

*tsi «w ^fapsf i cM spppi ?Pc®t w-fitf* 

3 P 1 ff^® ; £ft 6 p < 5 t*ff 5 ^It^FT ^C*W stffa^S fjfeOT ^tP 
fpp c*p <ui% 5 ‘n® finttwa fefs *ifpi csf?i fp ffsttptsR fw^ i 

?ptsft -sipw *m p fpj «r**t*i ^-sfisj, ppp "?p cw?n 

PfPl ¥fPtCW f 9 fl *r^<m 5 ? i 7 

^nfti w\fm\ c^fp 

ct pfP *tt#p ^p?tPt® cffPtci P rsfiptcs, ct f fw 

*iw Pc® *u&, ®cp ^r?t? P’tn Jitr.^p *tt*t sfp, 

?p°x 3t$ri ®pp <2jp ^ ft#p *nw- fafes Pmp <fPcp i * 
Cf ^lf^5 ntfafa 31 frfp3> Pt®C3 PlpP P fft, 

f fif CH fife 3Ptfpfij® 3tfftP 3tPr* 5p1 ^*tftc? Ptfppts Hd 
PCP fWJ« 3Ptfil3pCA Pf3Pt fffij ail CP, 3t«fl ®t?t? pfsfc 


1 PTPt^ ^5C®sgf« 5t{^? JjtefP^P^ I 

«ra«l1 3 tf‘*K*fl sr^l 5 f >2li^jts rtf: rtf: n 

( fpstw^-ipl i ) 

7 pPfpI a <2t^it: rtf: rtf: i i 

* a ffiftP p m 3 pj; eftastfit ^t«ta: i 
3 ^Httf 5C lt* ’ItHsWJl <fC®ja tel fir II 

sp: is *i: *°s> i 


8 



5.^ 

gn ^twts sftprtc 5 * Iwpr v*w *t*W"*i 

^f*f^F W«?fiC*T $5*1 ^%3 r | » 

^rfff CS5 *rfaf fffc® £ 5^1 *tt<J 'spffat? ^t? 5|5| 
c*rs ^fatwra nm fan 55 1 ?ts?i ®tstc* cM f^iw 
^®titf*r3 f<ra ^ fwr.^ 'svrc^i 

^ A >‘1 VF9 fff5l ?fSfF sfa.l fas.%1) 5pf?5l fwC*H I 

eirffa I ^*ifsr ^3t#F (Evidence Act) 

'.*%, >8°) Q >8br* qtsttl Ws Penal Code** ^ ’FtStUS'S 
Sfat? fWfa °!t^t<J '2ff5P ^t5T.il<I W.Sf <Tsilt^ t°<lt5?T 

^r«f¥ §mfa « 1 

iaro«i *rfw -fl^^i *ttr.n fa n ^ "sr^t ?r§?i gt^F 

stc® 1 ^t$t<rs *fc$ c^us ?t^i ^rNc^ 

>,#3? ??®t |' 

^ gtwte? ^ ^c<? fa^n n\n qri>, mt fafa* fifsra wts 
tvr 1?[ 5ii 9 itr.^ ?ts?i ^t5tr.^ ^tf%? vn^rfr 

frwfai ^tw.^ 

^<r3 5 ^ ^f?5i <nfri?R r 

f»F5T*jr.3ra ?T^*ft?F9J £fffs 5fW»u 7[\^7\-<ffa] ^ifg<5tc^ 

jJfTO *Ftrtf*w*w %nn\fa* 8 ct crca fa* 

• fapwt* - n 5 ^ m t **t«r: 1 

«5j«t; <»ts 5t<5, wt: !l 

vy> v ^ 1 1 

' c^farfFi^ f ^t*tt^ afa ^tf^fic^l 3 * 1 °. 1 

gt^m 11 

^ 5 : tr W. | 

* ^mi - : 1 

fast’jarfroiftq f *rffa«lt* if’twt *t«f: 1 

wi tr 'sr; 1 
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mm* 3f3§ 3-3313 «t3#3 3 s 

r<P3 <2t®J3Wf# 3l JfW®. C«ft'5| 53 ^fSl ^TMQ f%f3 ^J f^33 
3l ; 3f*t 3^ C*f3 ^|5l 33^ *tSfl litStCT TO fVr?;33 | 


''9 «rFH 

C3 3IF© 5 31^1 fa’lfl ^c®r ^t3tC3? f33t#T 3fa3l f3cM 

3-31 33 I* 

C«Tf^, C3f3, 3>f3, C3Ft3, C33, «3, 3^p1 S «l55^t3*T5S C3 
3W £flT3 33 S5t®1 <2ft33 f33j| 3331 3fC¥ I 

C3 3jfe* OTt®, ^>3 <1 C=5C33 3*13# 3331 ^|33f33t3i fsflfl 
3W C«f3 3tWl '5t3t3 ^33 TO 332Sf^3 5RW (^fe) TO 

3>f?C33 I 

35§t3 5 t3 (#?3t^J %3! 3ftoo -5itv5f3 3f®?t3 m ^13° C2 5 tC33 
3*13# 3331 f33jt3f^( ftfC=3 fs3 3|®?t3 m ^{3 
33r,fl 3°° §3*1^ *t«l "'Q ^333t33*t : 5S 33£3 W ^l<P*ta *13 3-tf^3l 
( 5$f$ ) TO-f33t3 <«tCf 1 5 

3TW f35t33 '3 C^Kfl 3t#t3 ft?t3 f3C*13 3>t3*1 Srtfare 

31 nlr.33 1 UA f35ir,33 $?3J C33 3(3^13 *t3tfs?^3 C3 TO 

f33t3 3-f3f.33 'if' f T^t^RtTf^S ^'33f3 3t3j f^tlf ff^'Q C33 
• tfTO3 fTO e 1 TO ftC33 I <3tim 435*1 ^*1313 35f3M 333 fit 31 3^331 

* C3t«t^ 333? 39FS C3t3t^ *}331 3t333 I 
33TC31 WC'Ql fastf* F$V*t3 II 
3st3l3r*M5 e f? C®t«ft\f^ e K *193 I 
‘5f®t3t3 C3 *IC3 ^A 9tf*l»tW®t39 5 II 
^*13 TOtfol”. ^3f«.3tf^'3^31 I 
f33t3tf%;« e t? W 3? T99tt®1 gtW ’PS II 

33? V «j; >*<b I 



ststw fafcfasHfQ i t°s?t#r « :>&« 

atSttfa falTfflWJ? W« ffafa ai^fa ?\fc~t> £ftfft -ill 

•urora ca*t 8\fV3 I 

1 ^lur. 4 ) ca ajfe 5 ataiata faufira fwr.a c*\$ ^t#t 

aft 3t^*t sa atsrl stela aafftai 9itm asfaai 

fttaa ^ <ateirc*tsa stefta> *pfm vrcfs afes <pfaai atej 
5$C® aftfS ^fta! fpfC<r^ l! gtelMCT'S ^Rrt al aftf3 ^fjffSl 
ca-sai aftcs ntcaa i 

^atta atesaraia “stetfas tefaai ftca” * tut 

at^jfftas *ro afro? w.v 4*Rtejsi a?faa1 ^Wata fassfma 
^tatel ®[fs£|ta fafttetOP CT £f-SWf Cattet a a at 7 *; a«ltC«f 
^ I a ^WtSaa^a zk CfP, fBf^rt ^*ltP -t^r-5 *w- 
CBptftaf 9 ! ateFft aaataa a>ftj^ anil 1 8 ^ta 3tW(a *IW 
<ftfea* jf'O ai ara^ta faaftrc stefj &us aftfs a?faal ctr-sai 

3^Ca I 


1 c^ftataai 3ft a'fft a|Ht*1 aas 1 

atatei fa^Tatv't ii 

*15: ► «t! i 

5 a sft 3W* a^atcwftsa i 
atf twat aftf^t* aastaawp ii 

a?: * 'sis >=>8 « ataa-^fo-afafaft 8} | 

5 3W? faalaca* I afsmi-’fft? i 
aatfl 5 ® 31^*131 a a*}t STNcatetef^ I 
ftacal W'8$® fa^taat a^ate ii 

ata«r- 1 * 3 * 5 |f®j >s ^: ;> i 


8 



C^mf*\Z*m failtlftW-J CTWsfa 
cute* gwtfa i<3C?ra ( mti q iu» s$3c«fat ) fcrat* 

^<rt«f 8f« <lt®*tflCl £tt c (5f'Qt^1 5^ltCf, Cl ’SCI l r l C^3 
ffal Clt ff Qt^ Iffm^ «2tt e tW'Q ^$U5 ^It^fs ¥m\ 
OT, 'St?! stci Cl^ it 1 #} fllitll^I f*fl?rs *«% 5^C3 li i 
vsni cif? itfac&a ^rfa^tgi ifw ipjfil fiiii fitcuff ^?1 si ^c? 
^»lfi ci cwtcii i 1 

ci c^ca isj <to it fspffl ^fwK^re itft il etfeitft ^srac?? 
flf*F5, ci lt#H Cl^t Sfll is?$ I fa$ ifw 

fWf<TS f<JC“{l ^ICltl ^Cll, t5«R Cl C^13i lt#t l“sf ^’Itf 

0 

ificsl I * 

^ic? “cutci gmi <2f^fs i<ara n &*!< m« *K$ si” 
ill suites, ci fw.i m\ street ci 3faK*t* mr<i “itst^citfa® 
n itsti fallen J3> it^f i*s si i ^5^ci m ^tcw ci 3i^r/n 

1W3 *ltC3 11 IffaCl'S a *W1 &2ft« Sfll ltC<Fl” Lflt ^ifci 
ifw mfee, anm*in fitfs's iW'Q 211 ^ s^n itc<p, cmi c^ta 

SffiC*!? SWPTCSI fllJtlt^I CffSlI CWtlSRl 4 5 SfCl 11, ?Stt StCHl 

vfem 1 

flC*tl^o S«RWtf®<£ftEl f^lt^I *R5J ^WFI <2f*t^? 1911 

S$ltC§ I * 

4 lt3«l&El CtfF.11 sfHlC^tfffill 1 

1 'f It^folt* ^tlll I! C^ll^^l I 
4 lf<ltt fV ICll 155 ^ 1 

v«t I 

• ^sfaS^csfosiTltt laic^lc#! i 

■535 1^111^ II 


IS*, tr «i; •> « 8 i 



c^tfrrfai-stai w wi 5t^s srraf*^ 

C^RtR fastlW^T ejwft <pf?g] gfaHtfir Sf3c«fa (R 
gj%? «tt*i wi ^\ <?rotCT <jn> JTfflw f<Rt3 «rt«5i c*pr 

W*J1 *!R C®^fa <2Tf 3lfW 

«a*t5R-5f® ^i^tl 5<FRR1 c?t*l 

WSl ftRttf S» I 4 

^Rf*53RR^1-fRGJ ^ttfr f%3 fe*[ fawfs 

*ffa?lf*R5 5<I | 

>^^fs <ic«r c*\, <s\ cwus 

fmus isttafoc^r wl^arrt 5<i 5« ; *\m c*r strifes* 

«rfw $t51 “fa«W 31, ^fw.r', *iRfi >rf*ni*l 

3RR C'rtWt'R ^f?Rt?l Sf^Jt fa%5 tstt 

! §fafafa sTRf°*R ^1 fa*0 

R, “sp5T s¥Slt$ #IW fa«IJl 3fa(R ^Tl” 15 <i|t fatfWteSfa -5I^Rt5f ^Rt?f 
©5(1 if}faf*5re3 fajft 5? ^tt I t?1 fWrM^T W3SR ©atf <R 
OtR §«.*!* ?^tCf ^(5Rt fafe® iR°. 3«R8. 

fatjW*PT C'f'Q^t? ftrcraM <2ftof*5ra ’f® fsRTl ?cltfl 
cwtro c*r fa^s ;*re i 

^<RP¥ta *lf«i2ltai TffctiffS »rtr*HF5 StlFI'S ststc® *rtqt? e t 
faRjl TOta CT *lt*t ^E<t (R? C^*lfaT «W?lf»6P5 

i <lfRt° f? ^C*1 *R <531 ?n’fJ*F5? 3DT«, I 
svitRtii fa<-hrw: ^thrrI him ii 

<ll®i^l: '0«fj ira | 

* sr«1 fcm I i 

* n«l? 3PH WTC I aff®: i 



fTO *itc#a Ws*i # i Pwn ^°ii ^ c*r nw 

?tf?'Q £rpgf*5C5 ^ 5 ®l^?I e l *rM3«l 

0*10 ^31 «ltw, vifflCT ®t$i 5$W Jfl ; ^"5?f“x >3#f*5S 
?TfTO fTO ^1 *5Tfa *ft*f <#*91 9ttt9 I 

'3f?l i #t9 *ttC3 *38lf9C*fC9 TOfT f<I&tW 'TO *t»t9 

9*11 tsf^C^ CT fa99 =tf9*f “$3C99 5fC«fI 9tst9 %51 

91 5-i<F®<! 9*tC$JT*tC9t9 1^1 9t$C9 <5T?T9$ £f 9 !CT 

iHtW l”‘ 


Wfl 

^m\ ^ifff f»Ji f»j! 9ferai ®rrc9* ct •sot nfiw 

3ir<[^ 9t#t<j gr^r c<i ^ 5 ii *hi 9f^t9 w^m fast? 

*$t9 i ' 

C 7 ! ^TOtC* ( stf^TS ) ^1# « <TO#9 
^ ^ ^fr/if'<I Tlf^i fail v£|9* ^t?tOs Of 91 C’l^I C9 ^<®9 

<2t^T«i §937<S 5?<3fr,^, c*t W.r\ C9 -nc^F^ JJtfap’HW 

c^# wh, ■« qtfHN ^fsrai ^n Astana 

5TWjt <3ttW I * 


s ^ 3l^«jfa<Fl #5| I 

®3>TSHtWi Vft®C^Il 3 512 *15^ II 

• srtaw-nfc: I 

’ 3f*tt 359? 9Wf ®<*11 I 

^fafaiW ^ 359? 5t1f* c 5 ! 'S c f3'sJ(t; H ntSSWJS 5-° I 

14 9^i? 9fa#t?f3 9lfabsw 93Tfa9s i 
9CT? s 5 'SM'Kl&R ^f«f^C5f %«TOT^ II 


5(52 V 'Sj; | 



'S ?rfw ^53 nc^ 5 ? *ft#t ^Rfa 'Q fejf 

fm *im cw, ot w^ orfac® ^fr,^ c^ tstw? ^c«ij c* c*nt?t 
*tf!«. <«* nf^ff^H; srretw? c^Rtf? 5 ? *tt?ii ?rf%3 
ststoRtf »2Rt*Rit*f ^tsi stc* i 5 


CWI £Rfa 

^®JW? (R^R (Tr 5<l1 31 =TI orS9t3 **1^13, 2ffOT<l 3fs?fat3, 
B'sjtftni 31 3p¥rfff <r *rtefai-<3fcE*i, f33R <pf?3te f%3ftgt 

*te3fa c^ra, tfFs^trXr «i<te. ^Jtwftr <*feCTtw, 

Jlt^ c t f33tCW 431 «rr^flP¥3f-’^ 3J3STC3 *fftpit3 

•iURtaf Jit#!t £Rt«i stw i ’ 

sfc £Mf £ t'® in ffl^i <ft csrj c^r 

^rtl^tft 5^3 ill ; ^T-^l mtfns ^1 3tr/?i ^ 

i SP3*Rf«l 3R1 3?t3 ill I 

*r«ft«. srfw.® *i3tf3j-'$3 c i ( vaRtfo ) ^3° 

fa%? ct c*R £t3*t3 mm ^tdi ( c^tsrwtft ^H«it<i ) 

*rroft$ ot mh i 


3tfef3<Stfo 9 ire1 J «t3t«K 35131 5T»f. I 
■»^twT ■©k-ji mymwm ^f&mt: 'i 

3t33- , ?f«: « w. i 

wumi wffl* Ttfam Mc*i *\f$ i 
fe?tirfiiwf fta^Rl 33fa5gf% i 
ijrre 331^t$ ^ f33tw 3i*if%c$ i 

*rrfa*t: 3t«H? C'4t^°s 5? f*3K 3 5 C«t«R3 II 



npT^tfTS 3f5s 393 R ^R 1 ^ 

r^ttftor.^ *it#t<5 *rttrt;3r frotre ttre 31 ntto 

fafts ejsimt’i ftRjt ttre *irf?r,3 i cn c*?zn c«w 

C^tSf «pift«t$ 5»1 i 1 


?^Z zf 

C3*iKR “sni-'tfircw ^tocs 31” <ife 3f*rai ^far^f'i 5rr.<f 
C3*tt&3 5TWFT 3t3l fats?? tfRt 4 ! ft(R3 I f^ 5 ? 

atf$3t?t 3fw gr.*3 c 7 ! if 35 ^ f^rfawNf 3C5 ^’ttfn tsrftwtffa 

*1*13 C^R fowl ^<Te. Rf*l$ >T'f -1 ( Wt ^t#T ) et?fc *ttrar 

«it^t9 ^f?cs 5tc3 i * 

WX til C^ra faRW 3^153^ I>R 1 fa 3ft *R3 ftfC33 I 

*Pft«l 3f#ft 3t#t 3ft fa’Jfl 3f¥T ft3l °tfr.^ 3t5l Stftl 5fftft3-3C*ttt 

C3^ fsftTt *efl $?3J *ttt*T ftftftj C^N, TftWft S SSfflRiR 

3ftrai qifot«i 3fefti ftratre* i 

^53 ft tilt 33^3 ^3)^3 3&3l 3ft 3t#ft 55 

^533 f35ft3* ^£33 C3 ft&ft HftWS 53 3t? 1 ^533 C3t «n«l Jj> 


' flsptc^ 3t*t3 *tf3 nt*ra w-QTtfsc* i 
^tc3l\3tf^C s 11 ft*Jt33 5 II 

' 3 fo^faR fa*TCT ^ f~3Rl •«tStftWt3'C5fS I 

3sftJft5M533 I 



'afirfe c*tt«f wgfci#*, 4*1 ?it#tre 
ff&'S farces? i » 


mUT 4 ^ 

'■'N 

*T> f<JFf3^J 3?3l «ltC® <4*1 ®I3) ^t#r <£f«lt*l?}iC^ 

**c? ^f^rai fai>t?r.®<? ^tcwsi ^*\ *] «sttc^ c* c 3 # 

>lWl £fa1«l fc*rstp*5 ®<t1 stW'Q ®t?1 ‘£t^t e l-^C^J 

?l«tl *\ I ^3?1 *W ^tc^r 3JtS C®l 53% £f^>T® 

^$f[| ’ltt<F I » 

wrtf*t l?i ^®i c<i ajfvt *ffwa *i?q ?it#r?t ^t®i *t#w 

«iTC3 fafe® ®rlCS I y> ^fJPT 5t¥l C’tW'& ^fw 

fast?®’ ^CTtrn J? *rt*Fi ijf^s ^gfir?ii ^i*t* ®t?l ?f ^ 

*p3fa aitapi C*«3l ^{CTt*R l 

5II^5tW? S'QSfa *RL? ^tf*f® <2rs*t«t fW«T 

*ttC3? -sifs^f® | ®C? *\& ®TC-*f?t«r3-35t*fa ^ 

*iu$ m* fact’s* a ft®t<r "tts^s?® i *j*i 

*t' l * ; <4*\ <4*- TORI JtfaPfa ait^FI 3?§! C’tW ®I*1<i 

*\u%* ^t#t®l stcei'® ** ^R^iitu c^ 'S 

w* f^^ft^i *fm ^stu? stw i 8 

5 ^ ffca® mM: i 

aifttteftfs Tf® s fiW$ 4 t? fTfW *t: ii 

v^t •> *v i 

* fa«fc® tU ^ 2^tW*K «««. I 

fafa« mf^C«l1 ^tf*t * C5*. JJtW-’lf®: I 

* wl tsa.1 fm\ 3t¥te*t1 ®^Twitw i 

^65 *t*Jt«i v. <$%•. * wte«f ^r® f^f®: n 

8 fcc's^fa ^tfaf®: *twj w? i 

^^*>1 ^l^.sj’fl 3fpr«rl ^j: ^tf’F*!; ii i 



JffoFjfafa 3l^S 393t3 ®1 3^3 J*[*\ +i 

^fj "jfr® ^s *p? *rfam«i 
( ^t#t ) 

3*335^ 3T35f3 ^sfte, 33^31 “®t33R3”— C333 3t?t 'sjfeCTt’t 
ct “43^ti “31, 'Bffafa i” 

43TC3 ^»c?ra 3i3j? ®t3<53 ^tft«. 3^3 >ret^® f3i>t?:33$ 
<3^3 3tc®t5 I 

<ilWG3 £if®3tfft 3fa 31WT3 ^tC^T fat®?? f33tC33 fitfe^srel 

3^3 §33 f®f3 f3&!3t3*3 ^rcff*f «^3l ^T'2J 3l#T C?M33tfC® 

3ft33 I ®f3§l3 3T3^t3 *ftC5I t?f3 3|3 3tfa3533” 31 3t¥tt 

3f3 5 't C3331 I 
* 

' “^3t3t 3f#l3 lff^5l” 3^131 21<T3C C I ^C^3 C3 
3=31 3f3tt5 ^T3t®®S ®t?t3 3^ <il3531^t3 3lK®r.§ 3®J ®£3 

C3 f33C3 3tft £ff®3t?l3 3t35J'a3 3Ff33s ®t3 MS ^I®t33i^ C3*t3t 

^3t3»^ 3tC¥ 31 I ®3tf3 C3 f333 4$3t3 3^1 3t3 C33tC3 §®C33t 
3t33-‘2t3t e l *I3«lt3*1 C331C3 ^333tft3 3t#t3 <3ft¥®l I ®lt3 

C33fc3 atfe3Tft f35t3 ®nf^3l3 33 C3tf3 3t3 5 J OTM33t§3 3^31 Srt3t3 
3t?, fiftSF <[f%3l fa*l3 ^ f33 : 1 «2t3tf«r5 3^C3 31 ®|333 333 

3tft3 3faFf fa** £ff®^ $$*! C?f3C^3 §33 f35(335^ $ft3t^3l 
C3 *j33t3 3t3*t CTMSTIttp 3tf3r,33 ?5f§ ^3t33S|3 3^3J f333 I 
^t3 3fW 3t^ “^^35 ®lt3t3 4§ l>t*1, 31 C3t3* 31 32j «ftC3” 
3^31 3t*p1 ^tt3 MS C3f 3t3®lt? «f®3tft 3f? ^53 CW3 C3, “^tf^ 
3tf3 31 l” *5OT 3tft3 3^31 ®t33R3 2Sf®3tlrl3 3^31 ^®|33i3 I 

<i|3tt;3 3tft3 3tTO -5lf5r.3t3 «f3t«| 5^ £tf§3tft *lt3 3t*FJ 3tf3C® 
3tf3C3 31 I ®C3 3tfr 3fff ^ C3 ®tff3 f^C5?3 3f#1 f33H 3f?f3tCf 
C33tC3 3tft ^3.1 3tt^^3C33 ^^f® ^^31 3t^I CW'Q^fe'® 3tC3 I 
3133^® 3t3r1t3 3(3S 5Jt#1 3t^ I 

^ f|^tl3l 3t^3^I-36I33 ^33 '51135^331 3=f33tr.53 I 



'i'fa ^If^S 

^*t*W ^f?TCl faC®!? f*RlW I 

^»ra<5f *it#l <\fmi5. i <ii eves efteto f^fts *}&- 

^tfi? ^t#tt erotic** *tf<^ft® i 4 

t?t<f ill ^tt $Wt***l fasf'WtS ^fpfas *RtC§ c^— 

cs*r c^? ■sitf’rai <rf^^ “csWs ^tc? c*i sfeittw 

^|sit<? ^ i ’sffia ^tft c<c^ c5t<i gf? 9$3i m°, 

Op^t C3 'SfW? ^t?1 ^tfa >U#t <5T3l ^srt c l ^furefw i” 

tstos ^?rct#t <ifair) ^fgr/s ’sfi 

*Ui I C^t^ ^CT« *lt®f5J CWfasI ^ ^ s^ 

litre's faw *iiN *rr«rt$) c*rf<rai c^fc^ it <jf«i3i 

Vtfat ^f<IF5 I <4 ^<ilJf <5ltL*ra tfrl I ^tfa 

Wtwt *itf*iffw $51 c 3 ^ -5ftr.5i<)? *d#l «}srh ^fasl 

frusfg r 

<iHtCT ^tWt? *lt#t *lt#t ^£fsrM I 

$31 atft^ ^t$5 I liWtCTO ^3tft5 *it#t<J 3fc5Fj ftHfl 

*ifSrcfii ^nspraifa ^t3*iJ¥ i ’■ wi 53^*1 

«tf$3tfi3$ *ra-fafa i 


1 5E3t; 5^ 5 m>^l 

l^wl "©Hijra rnM: ii 

snstf-^fes « «j: i 


««wns 33 tf<rs: ii 



sflswftfSra ^*rai ®s 
*H#fa *rf^J 

<Sl^C*Rf 33 PTlt^ 

^^f 5( 5 f^t*fcvcar *rt^t 3fc ^n> 5$c®ts 

*rig, ^ r?f »?c«i ^<§?3tft3 *tt#[r.^'s 3®f ^f?Us *tt?i 3ts «*w 
c^tw FJ*Jt3 ^r-s <ri 5?c? i 1 

JTf#t ^mtt 4 !? ^*13 fir»? ^5jttft 3i ^wsrffa sfg 

3atsra 5$C5, ^5t»rt* ffa;*! 333$ 

SfSt^t* 4 ! ^I5?s 5$C3 3 I* 


^i-fo^iur prc;*i3 

c^fw 3f#r?t 3# 33 ^ q 3fe3<fl<i <st?i ^ 4 ic»iti( 
-‘t ^»¥t 33^® 5$3, CT3W <#«K*lt«l 5$3 &e*faF?1, ^®3t°s 
33$ <5ft5 | 

33 ^f, 3®if5 31 3F3-5[ifo f33tff 5$C3 ^f^l ^?fR 
3t*fra *ct* 33tc c {?i U*jh ^%?i 3tft3$ ®7<i %3i? i 

$51 3tffa 33®3 fmH I 3«3t3 t^f^t 3t$£3 ^l3tC3 3C33 
c^33 Ws *iw3f$&T3-' ! 3333 s?s *$*1 3tc3 i 


4 ®C3* I 

3fa*fc* <2i^it: <2jf®3Tfo3: n 

3t33-’$f3 ' s ■>■598 1 

' ^^15 «HP®5^3’lfC 4 t1 f$ mftfc | 

$*mt3m i 

3 $f® c^M&w, *t*5t3 3^1®^ ntfai: <23331 

c^fi>»tj: ^s'Ss i 



fest fSQ f»S fell <Ft£r? ^R 7 ?^ f»$ 

f^t *i?i '5if;f*f^ ^fc'f shift's -£f5(t«i ?ff?i 

^(f^® ¥^tf<ii cm i c*mtr^ 

c^ ^t#t CT|f 5 ?^, i5ft^ ^|%t 

sr^t^i i 1 

f ^1 <7W «fiF§ta £fttfa 3H5t<WTC1i3 <3 2^t?l OT^I ^ C®*lfa 
Tq*iM «t?T®ft ^*f v (Evidence Act) ^v <?,>}, ^ 

sitatg ^ <st^fi>® ^rcf cm\ *rra i 

^fa^fus's ?f>igtf§ c^i eifffa ^fa-sra >rt#T<i *jr.*i 

afTifsp^ 'g *fa *rawi *n?w i msu 

^*1 ^fk*n i ' tvatsft ^ttw ^i^ff^rs?^ 
3%$$ CT'QSl m i 


tfs 


1 fa r <s3*?t^ Sst r i? ^tf^f®‘6tt*t®: I 

fa%?rc: Jwtw: ii 

^^tfejU?!; 8 >So> 

* ^stt atfo*!: i 

fatssw miUfv '?«: ii 

srU'f-’lfo: ® «i: «8 I 



f^ffa *rtew-«nt«i 
cw-«wt*i 

$*tc5Wto5 C5 §t?w 5^551 

^tf55tf%, Cmi] ®t5t5 5r.«J f5#5 -£f‘lt e l I C5 f555 5fare 5 ^ 
«wct$ 5tt5 “cmf f% 'ststre c=55 ^mt 4 ! 5*f5t« 55 i 
cm] 51 fafaa - 5 i<fe *ratfttf 5 cm] i 5 i^c 55 Gr.?it 

^^5 f55C5 ^1<R C^t5 C5?t5 *?OT §5 5tt55 *fr.<^ ^5 55 I 

>i|3?3J f5*t<$t5 ’?5> ^^515^5 5t5tC5f faf*f 55f55l 5t5l ^t55jJ5> I 4 
OT*f, ®5I, *tfSRt«l G ^tat55t5*l-c*cai fafaa *131$ £f*l^ 
S?5i*t 5$51 55«1 <2f¥t5 5t^5 fa^? 4 ! 5*f55l «ltC^ I 11 
* tow SCOT'S *fGg OT«11 ^Itfto <®t5t5 f55°v5tw 55 5| | 
fafas *l 5 f^t 0*151 to 5 t^> 5 $C® 5 tfa® 5 ? 5 tCW I 

<?iwnr «rafa-csw 

C*W £\^l g$ OT5— ^ I 5t®r^t5 G * I C^f^5? | * 
3t$f#15 C*l5j 5t5rt5 5(5^? fafa® G 51 5t$?t5 5f5t%^5 

^t 5 5^51 5 tW | 8 

«W1-fsif56l?tCT ^lt Cm] <£($>& 5$t*l ^t51 5tfa^ 5505 I 

5 ^‘irtto^fa 55 C 5 ®tf%? 5 t®rf 5 C® 5 $: i 
S(t^l 5 ^ 5 tf«l ^tfa 53 jtiSFf 5 J«; ^51 II 

f5”5fe I 

* C55- 555-^-331- I 

5 ^- 5 C I W 5 -f 5 ^f? f®lf 55 ? 5 f*W II 
. 5t55-’f%: o '®r; •»•> i 

^ 5 t^ 5 ? OTtfw faf*©! f 5 " 55 * T «5 I '®aF 5 ! lfe; I 

• v 

5 t®: -? 5 G 5 *^^ m\ i 

5 f 5 ? C 55 U 5 ^ 5 C<^ 5 tfa 5 «. II *b- | 


8 



8° 33 

c^*ij *it*wna, «8t*t**ni 'a ft«ftw- 

^3— f»s? 5t5l 9 itC?F | » <St^I^^ SR-fWStffRJ 

*tfi^r c tfaw*f, $*fa wt«* ^aw, >e ^ 11 - 

f^tt? e i ii'f f% ^rw*t 5 itc<F ®mt 1 

^ *Jt5tC3 <Jt<I G t Sltfr 9)t^ 

®fS1 ft«fow*t3r I 

-iRv '2T®rfaC?fa 2(fs ^tW-'K'-fTi *11®^ ^ 

®t®f<it sjfa «5t*P?F*f3[ 1 

c^® (^ ft4f?re*t3re s?g^3) sttwa far.^“f ^r.<R 1 

c*rtt%^ c*w 

CsTff%^ C®WS §t £f^t<I I * 5TC® e^’Jt 'Q 

c«r*ift 1 -at st m-U c*w^ cw*i, a *ftr,rr« 

JinV^j-u s^t-e ^t 4 ! t ^ *twRl 
C®W?tC3 ^ff^-^rc^ ®H“i? ®ltCW ; ®I?fk '®t®tC® 3Tf#t3 

^1 siffac^ ^t~5 ^i 1 « fsifsis c*w*fC3 5rt#t 

sfl ’itfac^s ®t® 1 ®r.<i c^ts fac®?* ®ic® c*wi m®, 


' *0.11?$ 3^®%^ ^“ItW 1 

*1(^1^ f^ c f5T<* fits^ II 

<®u»-trf«; 8®i; ^4 I 

5 C^Jl Ww c®9? « 9 H 1 

*uttf-sf5K fafwr *1%®^^; 11 

sTfafr-lfe: ® «i: 1 

» fajufn ^ 1 

SS, <2Rt«t? ust <mK ^t’tfa^tft® II 

qtsmj: 1 



C®r13 3^31 f% ^praw C^3H ^31 *tf*l?T §*1 <2^*1 

5$E3 31 l 

3$ Ctifc* C^T^J 3t3 <®tCT fa^® 5 I — 'i fa'St’f *t3 I * fft3 
*f3 I ^3*3 *>|3 I 8 ^tfa *13 I <t *13 I to 31*1 *13 I 

oi Wf3 3*311^3 ft^tW *13 1 5 

f*5TO *13 ^<»C33 3^f3 «l3Pltt3 St3 | 3t#t Stt I 

^J3J3f3 f*1^f3 fastis ^lf33i 5?3 i f°v3l^t ^tfw? (Evidence 
Act) tov 3t3t? 3C?P f5f<I c.m\ 3f 3 I 

C3 Cff*ft5fr.33 ^f^r.3tfl £H\ 3t$tC3 ~*13?<K*1 3SfC«13 

faWr*T ^tC5, 313TC3 faf*l3 SRttf , C3 C^l 3jfSi3l 3tt3T3 

3^331 3tt, 3t5tt 2W«I l ’ 

m *13 fafatS ^tc«1 3^#t 3<g3 33t ?t31 '3 ^ft3t3 ^?3t3 
3-?rr? ^cm 3t1%t3 i Wx fafar.3 3i *itta cmtfesa <tf%<^<i> 
f^fcrs rnh s>?t3 i ftr.*m:? c*W3f«fo (333 i?tfmir.sTG 
>2{3H^cn csfTfr ^3 r 


4 3?fwt3<ti s 1tfwf«: i 

3?111 C3tfa 3 s fafw sTtSi*tT333 II 

■©3R l |f^s*5 8 ^i; i 

* C^tlBtstf^Vs 3? SJWf’rfqfaWW | 

• N V 

<3<* Sfsjt*!? 3^* C^I3f33$3 ; 3t'5m II 


■’ «?fWltr*t 3*tt33 fsrf^tvat ftfvrlsnit* | 
TWSstftsl CW33 C^RK U 


to 


utaw: o^i: ->b^ \ 



84 *Sjfa£K 

CW 

*rftr — •*fMffI, «lt5t»T, fas?l? »T 51 5^5*132 3T%, 

f%51 3PW5^Jt^t#l fat41 SftC^ fa 5t^ 5t51 fsrf^® ^15 
3t5l «i<2plt*l 55C5 I s 

-31551 C5 <FI«fJ *f3t fa 5tf3C3 fa?5l ^51%, #3- 

51%, fa ^|fa^5J% 5151 faffas 55, fa?5l 5t51 5tfa*tC*T, «lt*tV 
5stOT 51 C®rt5 5^51, fa ^5 C«T5t5 5t5ttf 3t5l ^stf 9 ! \ x 

3*15*11 C^t5 5*f?5l C^5t5 5ft3f 1$1 5*J 5fa5tt§5 | - 

cm] *fC35 5W 5f5?5% *t3 f% £}5Fl5 I ^5t5 5C5J fa<T5^ 
*t3R?F ®r5*f3 5C«5 I 9 ^5*iC33 fa*R-<£Hfat C«ffaP?l 55(fat 

<J5fl 5t5 C5 5^5tC5 5t?tC^ 3t5WtW 35^ 5^ 3t§|r.5? £ft&T*tft3f5 
5D3 5? 5^(3 5«5l 5t5fr.5 | ^fa «fafa* Ffa *f£35 5fat5 

5tf§t5f% 51 ^55*1 ®f5nC3 £(fao2fCt3| 51 

5J55t5*tfa55'Q C*i*t1 5^51 *IIC4S I 

1 5^fef§s-3fr-M ? H 5 lt < ^tSlfS«l» 5*. I 
3«f«t4t*U fafa«* %3t 1 * * * * * * * 9 lfaf'5«p *K II 

5t55-3fa°. I 

’ fr-53-5i*Rt^hi: i 

fa’lt’l^ 5»lK*tfo: f3t C55K 5 Wffa II 

?T55t5®C5 I 

* 5^ 55f^t4<t5f 5|5 5?aaf}<i II 

55S V5(i 'i<&b | 

* *r»f 5t®1 «t3*fl3l455l I 

•(155? ^m5V&?t55^tfw^s5 II 
C55trifajTf555fc-<2t5t'ffafa® ! § I 
f3RiT5>lt5i: t {tC , 1^ eS’it^fa*!! f*Tl«K II 



gt’SFjfgfgg *lf*a 'sfgltg gpggfgfgg ^gl 8 * 

*rt«rfa«ras *i<5 £f s rt#r 

«rt£fg »ttc3 gg^r wg *\zm faftgtg £t c ff^1 gffis gi gttfacei's 
^g< 'Q *ra**ra *rafc « fg’ltgg ^sprtra ( gtw fVsra*! 

^?gfg ‘SiW^fg ) C^*tf gfgc® C5f 5^? "s^t^ <?WJ 5tU3 

*|ftg $0W 5f^t5 *tC3Rlt *tf%*1tf>l ^1 5f5 I 

<\*w-rj\ cgt: m neg fafggtg gfarefe i et«tc*i ^sgc<g 

» 

gfa gtfgtg, *0 ®mc<g gfg ; ^e.*1C?l Spfag* 3<»£gg ®?tfc, 
cnte, “tKi, f^tg, gfg’gfg, £tt«r*f, gig gfggfg gtg, gg, *t*f, 
fgfg, cg«ii, ^fg, ^®egg ^tgf® q ggg c^gi ??eg i 

^sng ^®tgg ^fesjtg vie® gg gi g^g ^rag i J ^ gre 

» 

sttfw wg <pfa gi ffog g*ii c^gi 5tcg, ^ g^ gtr.g gi gr.g 
r*tt*ij ^t?i cm\ gtfg-tg i gfg cg-tg ®gj g^g? gNi sg ^t?i stoi 
steig gfg^g grfgtg i 

g^ft g^§ gfw f fg, gt*lt, ^tgtgtfw ( gfttg ) csi^ti g^ 55 
^ww 'Q gpsfiR csfFT* gtstgs "srag gtfgcg 1 gsrf^ggtff? 
c’lmi g^ g^g s*c*i ^im gtfgcg 1 

gggt»tr.g wi< fgsr gfg “sitfg ^ijr.gg *33 ^g” ^nfgfafts 
gsjwg ^ f5§tg fsifggtg <ii$gm fgfggi fg®? gfg gft^g g>fgcgg 1 

c«w gf#tg « c«^tgg ^t^g gtgf^s ^tg*jg 1 ^tsfg 

• • 

fggg ^ eg— 


1 gs gf*Pfe<1 fggat-s; f gg^gog 1 
cggii gtfag* gtgj? ^fsR n 

ggl-gig-^g^tfgtg-^tfg-g^t^g; 1 
g^^5tfggt^tg-f v if gtgtfgf5^g n 
«*% gjg ^reg fgcggcg* 1 
g®? cg-^g^^ ^ffK|g% cgfggg « 

vtsggj: -iii^tg^its: t-s-tb 



88 


3t#t3i fas? fn^Rfa ^\zsi fafan fas? ^ 

3sf3t33 fafaw ct “®nf3 tstcs 3W 5^3 r> 

c*^ fail 3j% ftw f\»ft 333t*tr.3 fafaw “®itfa ^353 
*$3 ■lit *t3 S(l^ 'Q Sf^r 35»t33 3*3fts^C3 fafVeTft l” <i|t 

3f«13l fas? STt^T ^3 3?f3C33 I * 3^33 3t?1 CtT*tt&lt33 *\Uw^ 
^3° N 3fetC® ^*^3? ®3J git 5 ’ 31 ®3J 3W.3?3 3>3l 8 9 lt^ ^!3“ 3t5t3 
3W3 f3«J<$ 3C^ r 5t^ft £}5Jt«! r 

W3T ^cTtfa 

3fa n% 3^1 ( 3>i?fte. ^53«f ) 31 3^3 3C3T C ^ falfat® 31 
Wfr.33 <®|3>1 55r.^ '5T<g]t i 3J 3lf#t3 *j*5[p«f <51*13 faHsi 3t#t3 5t<5 
f«f3l fasr 3N ^3 353tt?1 «^C?R 1 9 

1 3tT> 5 t*6 faf3t33^3>3 I 

3t#l fat^lfafe C* 3JJT2 it 
vs l 

’ <!»<I1 : sir5fC<5t333I?i 53J^?53l | 

fafas? cmrM'Z^ f^c^Hcs's. 11 

qta^F: vv 1 

'’ C3»tt5t3f3f ' 3R W<1^t*lfaf3»W3 I 
3<2<2fsrfa? WI3f3^33Rt^33 II 

3t3ff-Hf«S «*: VSb I 

8 32 ^ ^3<51 3 I 

3t#t 31 3tf^-1tCSR 3#!tfa3fh*I: 8 
3t33-Hf3S I 



*f5TSWtfTO <5^3 *lH-jf<lfa<J ^*Rl 8« 

*lf#t f%#T^ 5?t«TG, R*R< fsw S.U3 faf«R1 C*R, ^ 

<11 *fircn c»wr =n *s*i «*ttw, «t*i «Rt«i r 

V* qfat* ^ t5R *RlWSF 'BitCf C 5 ^ 

«(t?jig ff^ ^ zrm toi states i srttw sitfto *rtc^a 

^ C<! ^^£<3 ^t^<! fa? ’It#t <2fCSt5R Rtt 

<2tC3t*R I 

c^m-rfr ^£«m yji ?t3i 3tt^ <®3R '®ft^ *rarfafa 
wc*s Mt? 5tc.3 i” 

c^j *ra ?if? 3j33tc33 'sot^tj stsi «tti;^ <st3 31 % q 3#r 
^^5 *$g| ‘sm va^tt ^ c*rj *f3f < 3^5 *ttc?R i 


ceRj *taj w*tt<S£3 *tfa»i "51^5 fw .33 fwt<i ^\H~!> $^tcw 

3«R for** *fSf ^WR CT CRt *13 RR!R *31 *P®3 C*t C^C5 
fot3* c^ffr ^Rtt3f3 jr* fo33 r ^3° ^rfvf c^w j>f* 3t* ^3° 
4J v i ^S3t3 *P$t3 RCTffT 5<I fo3l 0\m yf^j.^fsit^ 
3^4 3fw '5lf»77U‘>f ^£3*, C3 W.r\ fot3* *ft#[3 ^£3 ’FSJR'ST 
^f%3i fot* *fk33 i 


<5*2f3f«U 33! C*1«fJ! ^Cffrf'tftFaRt® II 

qtsswj: b-s i 

’ «f*j 3?H3t3£gi C33*! 33 3tf^f»: i 
3 ! !33!?tf , »f«t i 33t! fa^ClFs a *k»|3 ; |i 

et 

tssF^tfo: i 

'* *c*iw CT»it«?tt'? % ucit, afiffare, *zv i 

3*$^t333 e t33t®l szifw ii 

Z " 

^tuff-nf®: •>«? i 



<3^%C»!C«0 Jfcft *1 «ltfafal sifafal C*faJ cwfrstts 

<sten?fa ’ifaN-etet*! site i ^tefat« fau^teM 

w$m i 

fiW fazm si’ffafa *i^t ‘y&\ ^ir,\5 5)f sifaei 
•stefa ^ Jtfas’s *ri stc 5 * i 1 

f?^t5?t 'Sltew? (Evidence Act) «n qfafa ft*! 

^tC§ I 

C*faJ *\r.m ^nf*1^ ^ *&*. i£7i'; Tyfvf C 7\ ft^ 7(|^J Sltre 
*JW C*I *Jfa, CT 

*iste ^51 4% *R*tn ft*!, cn "sot <stei <2fat«i w s^c? i 
C*NJ TO ftft» «|lt«fa SOI ffts! f%3 WA C3 CT «R»t C*tfa 

^?1 #gtcf ^atel to<j ^d? wtsi ft*ifa ?ferai « afffal *fft*ift 

^t»I5l fttfa^l \q ^fJR l * 

*r*t< <»*i c*tte s^ot *tiwtf^ c^fat^ i * *ra 
in *lt-«m ^fa *RCTtW CT *fa*! ^t#[? «P5tC^ 

^5>i< in^tft U^% ft^R i ^tet^ 
nfafa ^°n c*fat i 8 


4 snw* si ^ 9 d 1 
’ftu : 3t?wfa c f«s i. 

’fUJUR’lft! I 

* c*t<(j® «3ci^fncwi *r*f<w *w 1 

qff C&T'Wt «fSt<i ^^’ifaf&ft'aS! || 

3T«w.?: s>« 1 

• ^<? WESCsW ’©foj ^31 ^fart* I 

*rf®^is s>^ ! 

8 CW? *T5tft'9^T , & ^W'StC^ 'Stf®2W I 

<1 N 

qft^f'fWfC^? fatsft: S'K ^^” , 153' 5 T II 



fsisjatfas *rt*rcfafira fifes ^*rci 

7\z^ $r^ cW*rc3ra 

TTfvf c«t^t »ras5t fw fasfl 5C5r5 55 stei 5ft C5*ttc5 

ui*(5i< ftCSrt C555? 3£5 fa&t?^ 3f5t5, C5 ftlftlC® 51 

5rtfaC*T C®WC** 'Q 5t#ft 5??m ftmteCW I 5ft ^t5tC® 5^515 
5C3f if ^£55 5t®rt3T 5tC5> 3C5 C5^ C«T5T ^55 5^51 
±15tf c f3 5tt5 I 

C55T *fK55 5<<9ftl'9 fl5t5 5*f%C3 5^C5 ; — '®t5l *St5-Si5> 5%5tw, 
fa c*t5 ’StW C55tC5fa 0551 f^Rl, 45* ftt55 0551 ’SWB 

^5 Cfif51 5t5 ft 51, 3t5l 5^C*t <®|5l fS C«t5f 5%:5 ; 45* 5f5tC3 
45^1 5t3i ftftf3 5t#t 3t5ft *rc**r5CTflJ, 45*?£j5>t5 C*TC5J5 53131- 
-2151*1 f5*4 : *? 5l#1 515tf 5?C5 I s 

^faS OTf^lC® 5tC5 05C5J 55rft 5^5 ^C?15 ^tCf ft5l I 5ft 
51C^ 355 ftlfalt* 555, *?t5 '9 C555? ^55:55 5r,^ C55rft 53?3 
^C3C§ f%5l 3f51 C5f5C3 Sft5 I ^159 ^5^5 C5 3^5 ^55«f 'Q 
^5t<5 4515 fa‘4f5t5mj 5?l5J ^15 555 5ft5tf§5 ft5l 45* 
^S5C<« 4515 ^<55tC5*t *T®5 f%51 | <4? <£f<f55 fast fast *E>51C55 

' 5 ^5<1t: c l 53T-ft«f5 55f%C3 5^C5 I ' 


* ftaf s? 5ft,5! I 

«5? fllfaa^S? C»15J* II 

^•ilfafa^t: ufaiit 5^-igT5t: i 

^j; fi|5i c*;«m $§? 3«?i n 

f5”5f5-5655 I 

5f^ C*l5l»ft: ^t* 5$<sf*lf5®tftft! I 
5ft-0tfa-fatltfc^-55lfa»l-C5^f«: II 

jtfs^n o'w; »8 i 



8^ 

at gfe* ns, wr *taj, $j1r ns ( §>t\5 *r*w ) ss°, a'ufs 

*iC3R'« ^R*?1 5t*R I 

fRtsn *ittiR<i 81 «!« **rr Rmtt^R £hi«vr afta 

tft? RRg?^ Rft5 S^l Is> 'Q in Sft?ft W.S C«TC*IR R*t£’ 5 I 5 (Rlf^R 

R£Rf £ l I SJfff Nt^t «ff5lT«t 5tfR I 

?lt5l -2i^R ^t?C*l <R RRR ^R^FsI-f^O ^1 

states c*i mi% sjsstsat^tafcs <r ^twt&Rl ^tr.¥, 

it5l a*ff(R SWf?R <jRrai ^sCfR 3R1 *TttrR *1t(R I 

~5t5! at — *r?fft*tfT5 *11*1 ns RtR<^ <R<fl fRR (R, RfsRt^t? 
■sifefRt"?! a*lt 3D> f%^ R^lft ^ ttHl I 'S^R ^ 

f^RwRJ am £Rf £ i ’ittfR -if ^tR Rat <a*js. 

5?{R I 

aaiR <|l*l ns %RC<R C^ffSfr^R stOT Rfs^RT aft <!£<?! , 

“til Rffa Ra fmfs-RR R«J, R^ Ra-fafta? sRlfwa ^RR-2RR 
RfR aft, -2RtfR*t«S RRR RlC*<ft RrMtfea I aiR R®R 

•sjTsri Rtt att ^tfa fCfisre fftjai ftsiftaR i a^i at Reaa 
R^f% ns wattreft i” at afaai ns wRttea aa°s 

if R’sfti mss atm sm r, “attta fR^i if ns 

Rttai fRrai <ftc*R, r<r <£fs?at ^ftR aft i fsfa srffausa at 
Raf*pitiR «H RR5t<! 53 att I if ns RttjRR¥ ai.5 I ftfat 
RRtC^ at ft^fti ns ftatt^a aa? if *I^-aja3ta 
RRRtfa 3tft *ft* Ws Rttal at ft ?R5R ^TfaatCS l” 
^Ra RffR 51? m, ^t«1, OT*f, Rta, R^5i, ^fe 5 R^faa 

^aaca frofa Rawt ^taMaicR ^tai ajasta-^taj atfta 

5t(R I 

tRt#t Rfttaa ^ atai *mQ a't fara 
^niR*f «itc? i 

(0 ct cstwj? ^ ^s ^ tfm fwf i 



c*\ c®T«f1 *rf*f s *t3tC'® C^\A A^A 2tc*ra fccSM «ltc^ 

<2|*lH 1 5 


wft «rc*fa ^n 

“*#f ( < MK to* *wi to ) $f c®tnj a c’tMi i 

^1* IfTO ( ^<k f ft, “C^J 

*tfq” ?f»rai i *nr ( to, qanrtstfv ) *3tTO tstc* 
“cot ^tfa” Am i 

■star f* *tfe sfti *t?f ftfnc® *tf^f6 

Sltfot? ^Al CA W.A, ^l^fwpni *W1 \5f5t« faft'StSl A1W 

qtfaCT i <£ c^*rjSt vm Afc frort^t a\ ^a 'a 

WI 5J3 S>1 ^1 *|tC* *2t5)t e l 5tt<! 1 11 

StVlFlETO Wttl W3tfW<l <?H1 A^fAA]A 

*rft i 

esfU TO 5 * 5 * arCTJ $ro<c* cwt cstC’Rf *t®T 'a ftqftsj 
cetera TO *TO CWasl «ltf%CT I A\A^ to c*rt«f sr| \ 5 f^s,. 
*t*r $ro< ^t?i CTt ®iwt c*ft *ft?rl *rttc<R i 

wt am §ro<c* c«WTO fart croj *$3tw1ro fcro< 
*ift *rf^ionf *w cst?t ^1 *fart <®w ^t?l ^t? 


3 $t: ?I5 *rtfac*t1 «ff^f‘f^OT<t^t: i 

<5*»trtt<< ftzmx a cswtfa: stfasti: n 

srf*«M5^ i 

CT"t*t*rtefaWR *rc WTfafafalTO*r i 
^ «nt*K t$* CTTOfa^jtrot**^ ii 

*itw*fts «■«?: ^ i 



(to 

3f*rai *t*tj stw srt i ^wft stsi c«N 

i » 

<«*i fro *tttw. c*w «2Rt*i fitwtw stw 

fa$3i«l «$S, 333 f% fn^tsiC?^ «M C%3 *lfk*tt3 

ftfsRi Wtft 53 I $StC$ C*fte33 *tfF5 <tf% f3W«i ^tt? I * 

f%l 35i#f m Etf? *Tt& <2?P3 *tfng ^33t<3 3Vt33’l‘l 3fc53t«fa 
3°s*t33fff3re ffos 3t«fl ^ttC^F^T I 'SCT C3 t»«tE*ltq 31 53, CT 
*tfT5 ^53< 31 3 0 s*t*0<Tl 33i#t 3^1 C«t’I ?Pf33l 3tlt33 I 

3ft “31*1*131 3rffa 3ft, $B3< 3ft* ¥f33ttf” «£ff53tft 3? 

3^31 3f*31 ^tnfel *.133 <R<!, S33 f35l3^ 3tft? 3>3t? 

3®F®1 f3<t3<! ®r3J ffe, ffe*. 5^m <3 3t#t £t3tt *t<5|? 

*tC33 I 3tW «t3t VSQ 3^5ltf3^t3 5^1 ^d, ^3^Tl ®3t3 

fW3J -2l3t c il *t«f3 3>fe 5^C3 I * 

C33tt3 C’lTO *tf3 4Fft% 3^9tCf, *fC3 C3 f33C3 3fW 

f3*K3t* 31$ OTftCTS ^«r.33 *RWt3C33 fr3J 4f3tC*t? ^f«t3 
3fe3 l 8 

$f\5 C f l3l'2f^?[ s j | 

5 fasutt^fa f*I f3T5 fTO3tE3^ 3tfa^ | 
wi*mi ’st^wt? w %&■% 3 w f$?ro ii 

3t^3- , |f3: ««U ■)*) I 

11 'Wtds^ f 9 !^!? *$<3W« twffasil I 
^3? CWW.fSK ^?5<337 5 II 

'-<7t§mnE;R i 

'* 3 ^b ; ® < v w $? 33? I 

«!«fst^T -5^*iaf^«f farts; n 

5t,S>®3533 I 

8 30C1WP5 M 513 f33t3lfs «t3t3C« I 

fwtw w$ fthj3j5Mt*f3 ^ f®3 ii 

?3*‘3%353^ I 



«rct«i 

c©t9 

fl'^ti 9f^9 <2WC*t3 9W C3N ( ^«jk W ) W59 «2pRt*l I 
i<it «r*n«t§t 9f#t -2 c®r*fj Wf 1 9 *hH i 1 ^ta«i, CT’ti sfoitti 
9^2 ^tc§ ^5 9**ife ^ c®N ^fat©^, — ^cvcai 

«mtff? ^ c*wj 2 jrh*t i c©t^t? ^9tc*i *it?:at^ 

9999jt^ c«fit fiWi *&9 i I9t*f9©s *$m c©t9 =fl 

stw ©mtC© 9T? 91 I* 

frows c«tc9j ^ ftar 9tft* st?n i 9^ ^9^19 2 9 ^ 

ffSRl, 9t*tCTJt C99J £f9t*l ^f9t© 5.5 i£i9? jHR*t 9f#t2 *1* 
^ < 1t^ t tf95t?99 I ^©9ft CStC’Rft 95T^1 <£t9Tf*t<5 529t9 C5ft 
<2W«I «CW fafwtw ^<9t9^ 39 I 

©C9 C©TC99 '£ff®lt e tJ ^FtiRtOT* I f9t*t93S 
C9 C<3t9 Stfll ^tf9C©C5 wm 3FTO 91 9t9*t3fC9* C«t9 §9*T *f*9l 
9Nt9 ^31 «Wt*l-9C«0 99J 3tt© *rtt9 91 <49° N 99t9 C©t9 

9tt ©9t9 ©lt992 p^ r 

©t9 *39 i 9*f9” 5 i9t9© c©t9 fsa ^rartcei csff 3R*t3[tfr 

^*W 9^C9 ; ^<t€. C9 CBft ’SI9 e tt©t'§ 99*! 3tt© sf*19l ^tf9tf5C$, 

©mi *3ft9C99 a|C*W jfl 9tf«l9tt £f9t9 $tw, f?§ C9 OSffi 


1 mt9® 99t3F99 | 

*£& «$#•'«¥ C’SHK, ^f^c^c'sll 9^59*1 II 

•rfaf-’lfs: ©'si: 1 

’ fWtCT^f*! faf*(E\5 eft9Wjf*l 5 I 

Tt99t*lt< 99 ^§9 9 $<8. ft99 II V* I 

* ^t9CTl3f9 39? C®T.*lf9 93 C9l I 

«3Hlf©; 8?» 9; 1 



3t5l *Rt*|5CT Wsfl sn *ft*1 £fsft«l wrm\\ CT »?tw 
fafRta c'sft ^tf s?c<t t 1 

fa*?%9 ctf^t 5tt i ^t? s i o»N5t*f^ 

&US *ltC?f 511, §51 5^sJ C5tCT5 3JtS OflWff 

5 §*t$ «ttc^ 1 

c«fi or<ri 5 fa csfPrtw 3Rj*n3tfa 

’Itc^, 5E5 C*\t CSt^tftre *RfliTt*Wff ce\? 55H 5ft ft | 
c®t*t "tts-Sfafcfa®, ^?t o s 5t®rfa&tt5 m c*p\ w$us figrs 
5%ft 5ii ; vfw ct a ?r.*i *fa ?fr.-5 obTO 5§p®C 5, 5fa 

C»We 5 ii ’itr.^P 5 fatf»t if ^ fcspSjFfi* c'st’fa £ftft 5 ^r 

f^S’f cst’t 

(u) ftsft fallWSqPtai 51 fftsf 9 !® 5 ftft 5 t«?*tt*R ^ 

fa<ft^ *115 ; (*) (ft ?TO* ^f?5( C^ff sfaft «ltf*IE®CS ; 

(i) 5MR8 c®flf51OTW 5<J ftt ; (8) W <«tf*tf§ 

§c&*fa; ^ (a) & c«fi <sffarctft* *§*i ^tf»rc®is, 

«rf§ 5 tft ^«R« <£ff^ 5 fa 5 fti 5 5 t§ I 

«ft5 <2PFt? (ftfa^S 5 csf!§ CSffi ; >ift° 4^**1 C»t*fa 
«f5it*i 5tc5 r 


1 *fat*1 Cst’tt'S. f«Rl ^Spft’I'S'K I 

^«zi *iar csif ii * *« i 

* ’WtUG faF 5 l ft^S 5 ftft ^f%#®F 5 I 

, «r 3 rfc§ fafas'ftttt aprft fafl[?Rt*te 1 n stt 5 *r*sfas i 

<SF 1 Sft? 5 faft §CH*t '"ftl* I 

* 5ftCTl I 

«<5jf«fafa*it5i* *tfai<stitftef*[ *f«Nl ii WSftftspI ev ’J: i 



^P5WN<P? (Limitation Act) ^ 'Q ^ *ffafa 

*if^» v<fe >2ffft^ , «itis i 

^*1^1 >rt#t, *rt#t w?m faf*t, f®if*t £ffs?tw- 

*}gj CS^fw C 5 ®^ <2Rt«1 I '5t?1 CT 0»W ^ 

«pltf«te 5§C®CS 1 4 

Tfatore csffi ^ 

fast? ( ^<t«- SStfs f»s* ^t5t?'Q 

c^ti, stf^, ?a, £Fff% *r cst^t <sct 

^#St% TOM 5* I 

. h\^ jfk ^jtft ^fvr favife csff ** 

^tffa wt*t ^T I ' 

*F3 «r?fc TCPtoi ^1*$ ^ ^fsratnpi i 

^*5^1 *mtft ^tfaOTS £WStft 3F§te ^37 C^t^'Q 5JG3 C^5 ^fw 

^"St^ *F*tfe Vf*t <R C®N ^C? ’Sfa? faoffe ^ C^t’T 

5TC? smfos «prattra c^to ®rwf% sfl sift 5 ?, <sw c^ 

^ wnt*f ^5?tt CT ^jf%5 if ^ nt^C? 5t1 I * 

*rfr 4 «fintw sfcro a> erffc^t* f^?t^» ?>s 

' ^pWw: m#t, *itfawji fof** «? i 

*!fMt II 

' *l»wl I 

*TC*«| «TC® ¥f*t^tf^#t II 

qt®w; ««« ^ 8 1 

^tfr 5jflC«rt C<2t*Ftf5 «ftf | 

*lhlW^K H II 

=n5f-=?t®c*f1 1 



48 


^*^33 nffs'fK 

^*1 ®t?1 5^Pl C®t^t3 V? *lff%W sfl . <;<^?j c®^ 

ct *rctfa( %% «n f *iit% csfr ®firatoi fawi 

®firatw, w$ 31 ^mtstft-^Rsts-sfsj 

" C'»t'0 5 tt^ Rf^CS 3^C3 ^1, ?5j? C'Sf'S' 5 !? <2ff$ STfSi I 

<3f^3ttW fal WfratW c»t^l C5f^mt WtfTO 3tC3 I 1 

( t3l *tf*f*lCT> fww®ICT fa^s i ) 

CSffl fifattffa 5TWCTT 

^ TRfSk ) ®twra ^c*pr ®firai c®roc® ^pi 
3*11 3^3ttw ^3? “*te\-q?j *2?Rs” ( «!«&«. 3t^3 ftfwi 

«ltc^ ) «iit apfeattti ^prfc* 3t^C3? i? ^ti^t«it 

•sni%r ftw*t i T&m% *tw,3 ■spflRRfta ^t 
’ifew®, fa* 

*§*1 ^tci ct— 

fs^i csrostaft ’wk*^ ?&cn -n*tj, =«:&«, sifai *wf3- 

^tC^? ’S’ltWB 33 =fl I 

*t$t* f*t$1 -3 f*F®t*l3 C«fl ^faltfesR, ^R? fafa ftw>e C®t*T 
W-Uuzl^, <$t3t3 *TC* &a*0Fft® C'St^t vi? C»H **R«. «t*Jt«1 I ’ 
■S& fs^ <2iFCT* C®t*l®t®l «2tf®^FCT favtfe *3 *>f*3l 3*1 ^ftl ; 
^m\° *?ra^®t9i *tS wrc* *Rfa« **i 

3t3ttl I 

*u *t* fasWPRI Cst^t^C*? »St3®t*l 3*1 S3, ®CT 
<013 §nfa^5 S3 ; 3*t3 4W.3* 3C3J fsn ’jfPC3* C®t«f, *Wfl 

1 3^1 3*lt < ** r t*f^' f3»tf I f33l*-**t*W f^Wl 

* sfa^facs 5 * ^ l 5 ® 5 * wap**! fort 5 <531 

c®1 f**?1 f3 f*3|1 5 C»t ? !^^ fit’lVaR”. II 

«jt3*t>33 i 



*[-m 1* ?1 *• ^ *f*RI1 £ft®5^ *$WZ*W C^H &59 

fcS’JSFf^ csffl wA ^ sff??H 
fa^t%s i 4 faro nt? faf® s$w i 

^ hs^fw csffi Tsrfvr ‘sifatssur ^al ^ cst^t* 
^ ?<i 5)i i s-Mre ^rf^m ^i sitf^'Q i 1 
■sites ^ — ’ qjT stc® tesiwca w$ *$w*i fw«ttft*i 

«itete *t* *rc$5i ^<fi #r ateitfs ^ 5 ), ws $tst* ^s ^ 

f<jcj^ 5)1 | v5«R J#tr.Q<I return 5^91 st C=T I ^te*! 

ntf^ffpra f^®* c®tM ’nc^t 9 ! 55 Jfl i ' 

^ TOtet 5RJ ^1 3Jt*t-^T ( ’ifw® ) *R’T® Cn^^tftf 

t 

*\m ( c^t^t M w« ^prore ) afcflft*?, csfffera? ^ 

*t«ft? *R €3, <5fcl ^ ^«,>Rl CStCTO CSt^S ^ 5(1 | 

^ «ftffa ^itfr.5( sifsp® 5<i i * 

1 •sratWtft frail i 

^ 3Rt^ |i 

* c 5 tt , 5 j rt^1^ e t° sj^l c?tes>tff*t? »Rtfa|^s i 
mx^l^^x «nft®nii 5( ju»iss ii 
?Sl« "tewffr c^l i 

^Sf^'s 3Kt?fs5( || 

s 

^tfr^SR I 

5 ^rfa: <u*iw faic^c^tnfstft: i 

^tST’Sf” C^ttara 1 ?^ 5( C^fC^i) ‘Sf'psif? II 

<$' > 8A | 

^tfifJ ^frfrc^^t^Jrf^l | 
SCWfrfa-^-tt-C^tfanit'tfc <fc(f^ I! 


« sjj | 



(tb 

C*\, C»kt CT CSteFt* *tW mwn* $S\ C^WtSQ 
C$3. silt ; 4<K i?<fi*f, ^f^F5 aRWl^I *f* stre, <Sfcfa 
«R*?CTtfw« estate* fitter 5 H ^<itc^ ( wfafiaratfra sps ) <2(3*5 

C^St c*Nfa 3 ?FC?R 3lt I ^33k 

cskf wfw^f <sm *Rt*rfe v<i^ii street ? 

<Ff<H, C^N 5-t^ -SW*1 ^ 2ICT5 I <£ffi«l ftlBW 

«n?rew ararttsi fa<® *rft? ? ' 

^ <5C** *WM*WCR fawftsTO? *ltW Sffare f 3 ?? sp*t *rfa C*f, 
c»tc*n <f& w« wstfa stc<j ^i, sitar 

i ^t^i, ^ faf^> *n?Br n<rs 
qtfacsi c«t^t? c»kttfto Mm *&& *ttfk*i i 

iwst csw wi=i* *1 <^2tfs?nr ^TRM^r.n *if«t\5 ?fc«ia 
*5FHr <2Hstc^ ^tfaretw i 

^t?f*i, atfwfatoj *p6te*t*n i ^^?ts <®w 

t?i ^t*s% f% ! 

^f? <i)^ Wl — C*tttW C^W ^ §t«R fa<R> 

TO ^#f **1 *fclfc5, c^t^tW ^wA<i f%f^ -»|5l 
C«ftt ^5 I 1 

CSffi 

’Sfkmc’jf? ~^A ?fC^Cf 3Fgfawwt!ttf** *f3f I 
^fw f^<$?R, ^T^tft? ^I^ 5 C8fl 53, '5t5tC'» 

cst^ft ^ wfto I ' csff 

1 C^att^t JtfitfaR f f«* wtfa**! l 
<TR 'BFK *J# <sw '5?. fMwkt^ II 

f^twnw fr^s i 
* eft’ll ^sc 5 ® ^ sj jraratw i 
, »rkf’r. m ^ ^ic^kt tf% f?f%: h 

3?: v <sr; ^ . o | 



3f5« 3#313 starts nN'ifafa* ^rci <n 
1 C<5f 3*13 5T33TC3* 3C3 I 3>C3 t5ft f?3 C3 bo 33 *tfrs c^tc’t 

<*ro*r 5tt, ^13 3(331 *t*ra 31 stiff's 

^Tf ^3Jt5$ <ltt<P I 

*&murn fowtra fs3 < 33*3 c«fwt®iw *nrt^t«i 3^n 

5^3tC5 43? J? «P^rr^Pt9|'S 3fS 3<?3C3 3C^tfe^ 3*31 5^3ft§ l 
^[%-3C«1 35t5t$ ^33tf3$ ^ItCf I 

43tC* jq$ ^f*tf% *ttC3 C3, ’33 c l-C3ffiJ *tOT8 3fa C8ft 

3PW 3*f33tt <£f3t*l 53 43? 5tW 3ft <2W*tK?t3 31 

5tc«T £f3M-3C3I *HJ 31 53 ^151 5tC^ C331 3f3 C3 <qplC*ft =Tf 
5^5Cf ; =^531? (/»mC5 2ft3t e 0 ’ft3*t3 3*f33t3 

£tC3t®3 f% ? CatC33 ^tC3 ^3 '5J3H 5^3* 3] C^3 ? 

3f(f fiNtttet* f5W 31 53, \5t5l 5^ 

Cat’ll 31 C3*t3t3 £Rt«1 5^C3 ? 
f 5t3 ^C3 3»I1 3t3 C3,— 

£f3M1^t3 ^335 ^IFTCI 3f5« f 3f%£ Cat’ll ^t^gC3 ^ 
3*MfWC33 35t<f f3*§ ^Jt33C35 3^tC3 f3**5i ^C^'Q ^51 3f*f 
CaNf35t3 53 5C3 f%3iCn ^T3t3 ^133 TO^tfC^ 35f3 5?^ 
*1fC3 43? 3C3J 3t3-f3It ; 3tfs3 8 3^331 3*31 3lt^5 *1tE3 f 
4’¥t c 1 l5tl f?3 5^1 C3,— 

C333 3§tf$f^3 3J^5* 3f? ^^f3t3 33C^8 f%3l 5° 

33s33 3(331 ^f3Caf3 3>C3, ^f5tC3 C«t^f ! f3 C^1t3t3 ^3 fSpf 53, 
Ca3f3 ^33C^ ^f33“j5J ( ^1<fs, 3F3-*ffatf3-*l3f 3f5® ) ^3^13 
mm* ^£33 f33 *£P3 3f33l 5^31 tf3t^t3 

^ Cat’ttfft 3f?131 f*15i 33 I f%3 ^3 C<a1C*l3 *|3, ^N3i£{3ti: c l3 

®m\ 31^ I ‘ ^5tt 5^1— “®H[f^3*t^3” CaNl $£3, ^tf%3l 

• 

* ■JlrtTlw faRI fW 31-5131 I 

, ®nft^5?33t'5t3l<? aRt<? fa«fl i 3t’l'5l II 



<t\r <^^3 

( ^ 4m*i CSfr $ltc^, 'StS'faS *l&- 

tow «ra> i .a? cto ^s?rr arar RrRsi to, 
csteM sstffc *\mzn *tto i 
•^tw ^d i — 

*fRR*IFs *tt(3 *ttof§ CT, bfljrfiW CSt’t ^to *td 1 1 
cut ^NR ctf^i ^ttuscw ct fRt ^fsftc c i c'st'n alto's 
?t®r1 vsRtt^ C&tC3<I *f« to 5 ? l S$ *t*tf*lfi3R 

totft stots r vg totws c^R *rct*?R ? 

v£)t sfStof, ^f ^5?c^fl *IC3fa*R¥ ffRttS 5 ? CT, 

“pf^R^fw ^itf*tt3re ft«R 511 ^TTOtfpfRso, ^ftrai, 

J?f fF® 5Ffto, c^R «RrR 'q*itWSF to* s?1 \” 


^<Rt^ Cto^ -sW^i 'S 

JRtfirC® «2fwt ^f<RR qfa, *f*TCt*RF»3 *R, , 5?*l 3tt?R *w 
( *P\\, <&{ ) cml 4^3 <2RH I RcfR nc^ 5 , wm 

5f1 R#1 sltfaRT'S, C'st^R 3R5t?E^ 3»R«. ^?1 sto I * 


1 'srct’fti CTt ^« x pss i 

s? aptft far’SJFTt’t^ II 

JrR?-lfoi « 'si: l 

r 

* «HRTO CTl ^S^PWSf*! I 

estops? <5? trsorc ^RIRR: « 

JiRtr-’fR: « <s« i 

* 'St^l'if-fostt'sR-^ TOt faRI I 

®r to* * f »rtfa*t: « 

*tw « «B 



'»t ^5 nfwfafar ^•n fto* 

•m\ ba^fw c»tc*i *11 toi suites, $t?i ^1 *fgpnftora 
f « estc’t i ^?l fltw fit|«fi i 

<Pt?i w& ^ <Rta ^ <j?r ♦Nre qfw fawr.*f 

i\fiy,) *ic<i m\wQ stetu ®i°*t Ifow i 4 

( ? 5 i *tf?rf»rc^ fwr Hi ^ i ) 


cwtstew «fat*tfa"lETO 

SNCT, CT ^ 1 % CSffi TftTOKS. SfclC* CT 

Cut ?1 ^CS, ^ C^W ( tffa, 3piJ ^1 

Afw ) ^fci i 'smt's JitfosWc 4 ! ftws 

i ^?t°x, jwtw c®ff ^ifn^r i vfilt 
c«tc^ r.mwM £!%m stci i 
IW, 3F5Tf^ OST’tWT, SffttfSR C^t^l 5$< 

^le* ^rffsi i ?#i, c*fft i*iiF{ i <2f«ro cst^Ftif cprfa stt i 
«t*fo *£3 5)1 C%SR1, C*W Cf«rttC5^ | f%§ *tf(r 

( sstfte, ) ftcsf? ws$m Mn c^ts, $«r 

^*<£K 9 tfc33t'S C!NftP5 ^| •TtfilCT, Tltfr I ^rt*|, 


f faMiff’tmt’ y *T**tSS l 

*rf ^05 Jlfaw ^^Tt^t* y fafjfo II 
5 qfs 5 ? i 

y SCStW Cfot® II 

ft J it ! ?-caltfa&Ft%* nterWforeb>tt 5 1 
^tf*ltf*t *tC®TC C^t? ^ sr fi|*(jf% II 

) i 



w f=i=ra> csft ^ i j f$< fca^pfa* 

C'St’t f»3 '5Tt?I C=Ft=1 <2W«i C*P*tfcff5 =11 ; ^ CWtCT 3TORI *1 
sif^cstre? c»w «itn f%%=rt3 csff ^tt, J? «tfiro 
•natfw $#i fifflq, ^®ut°s arfra icara »iw 9^rN cat’ll vf 
<2Mt*t? f=rf=R5 «TC»W%Sf I * 

c&ti 

C9<ltt=» Wi *R<3fc*<$1 ^f^9* ^91 fe=1 ®Pl5 «Jt?m 

( aRpfartf* ) c?*rfe =?1 *rtf*9l =if?9t faatas*, ®stt*r $tat9 *$$ Jj 

GWftffS 9t*(J I 

J? mus fes c«ff ’tffaiwtw «wf^s ^tas, 

or*rftffs sd *ftta, Jt ^s ttet? ^ f^i® 5?^ i « 

CT »w«l «WC«t9 9MI1 ^1 s$n, CTt *l^ra i ^l 5 ifC c t'S 9ft 
=ii afcii ®*ra ?t®i ^9? ^im=im a^ora fanrm 
^•SPrtCT ^firal fa=R I W, start's .«wc*fir ^c*jt 

1 8 

4 'STfflCTl ?jf«TC*Fl CStlfft foil *^3RN®t< I *If«S^JS I 
1 'st’tWtf’l fc=H ^fo: Wt#i cal ii 

5It®^J «R1| 

'* crtefo^: *ti:?r®: ^ i 

si ®3i foil f ®1 ii 

qforo: *r» i 

* c*i«m *m =i fora®, =i $fo*f 5 =rtfo*f: i 

=r 5 ffajfo5trat*%, «Wfo '®ar *ttf<fo ii 

, 8< wfo «ii <*fs ><r c?!t*: 

*foJfol- , Sfo'5 



^ fwifr tist^t 'srttc^? >ict ^vrfu^t? *tf?i5tw i 

^fa?re fofaFRffamtFra ftlhrsi 1 

( 4 fare ^t ®t*r fratfi 1 ) 


efatt ^sjtfw 

wtw ^«ttff ffewfa ^Pbi ^tfswfaq ^ififosts srt, ^1 sift- 

^t^tfff? Ota '®tt<J S|| ffjR 5 ^?ItC§, 

<s«tfo *Ntfa«fe «wtfro 1 

fc*tfT5 ^t?l, f?5tw 'STfa^ .f:f5|tr. c f?[ Jftefal 

*i$R 5 t 1— 

“c/$u ^jfe 5 ^<2 #p *RsN*ra ^f?stt§, «tfr?r c£fi% 

fat®?? S- 9 J T 9 tli^<f- Srf^Sf |” 

fatten C^CJs ^f^SrlsfftSR SRWfec*? cy^tt^ 

*IOT W# I 

“^W” <fiC*f £& H S&R | 

^ smi **, am *m ^ar c *? fai f%=ii, f^ g^ 

^ GffatfR I 4 **Pt 5 ^, < 5 fct* £ftf«| 3^ VQ 

fafaw 1 4 

^5 5,1 ^wftsps** *R«mtc< 
i&wn «2W«fiiiw 1 

C^t’f <2t*R*1 | 


*prn*N 3Jjm « 

c^tf5*ri;, , sK*tt3s^ *u <2f^tg«p^ 



£ltfN <®t?*ti f^^tt%*ttC3 iftiil falter ci, 

*rhft, c*w il ( ) cst’tswc*!, *r®it^«itsrc*ta 
*tf«H lft*I 3l, W it Si f^'Srt ^ 11 <sr5J^fpF, »t*W ll 
ftlj^fcltt’t Ut 5 ^ Infill *f«jft<l l”‘ 

fag nft?H ^\ frsffl ^fiil fttiftfi i *i*mtft 

tSCTtCT 'S *RlC9!tW *HS*J<£tfal 51 I ' 

“d fa*? £ff% CWtl faffas ^srfCT, 'BlWrtW 

*tfts c*f«rftiti m, ftiptfw *pw ' s cM nft^m ^#«f 

51, CT Iffe *lfl3S«tl ^31, $SOTtC* l*tS '« *\W?\\ZW‘ 

r 

|11 *W ^al ftp*tffo *$C5Te facirtl«1 <2tfcltl l>fllt? ^fspB, 
OTTO1 'Q HftWl ^r.^T-S »t*M ^53*1 cffll Itl I 

^itC 4 ! ^ ^tcf I— 

“itWHt 5tl1 smfl lfl&, .ill’s &3* »rc**F5- 

<5t* R 5^11 *K8f5fol ni^Cll fl^ftil ft(fa<§, *t*N 

^flltftt^H |” * 


4 ^tES^tft ftlJtft fttS^jtf? 15tlHtl I 

cstt^tft lt!W15 ll>Jtf®ftWl II 

itil-lft: '<H-?tiftrft: *«« i 

51 * l«il iw f irft ^vtit< mi 15: 1 1 

ft C^I C55 5 II 5155 lr|ii> | 

18 i5ftft*5 c?fa*5 "t*Mt: ^®t: 1 

ift&'Ffftf "W? C*fc*f ^ I 15s *!>*• I 



’fs^CirflS ifajflfal ift® T$ltl <5tlv®tl Itflfifll ^lll ^ 

'StlU®, ft^ltetCH *1*0, Hint llf^l itltlCll 5W 
fafarol tflttll w®, ftU^ltCll l^ltf&tl f|l I ^Jllltl 
ItStfafl? lid's, fltfltld, 4 fiWI Gift'S fal f% 11, <5fcl flf*F5 

artu in n i $ci Ifi % ci, «^tc®i i<t«fi ntdri fe®i, 
unfa* ^sfci? ^tutci citfti citimitf^td, “finit^n” 
imtcii t5 £f&ii ffl i 

tin *tw fi^fafi® fii*fi itsii iti i— 
llfeltlftltltl l^llfl 5I?t*t5 iBb'e ltd ( «l«ft*. 

tdfaT i4«ft fl?tdf ) fawi <3111 

lltll *C11 I “fairs*” if ^U®1 I ^5tc^ -s^iti 

fan 'Q *rai stiH-fidtcn ifamiti ift®, iin^f^i's 
<*l*tl«t1 nflltCHl I tltdt fafC1511 51 Cl, Gild'S ( n<R 

citufacii *t»**tpre ) list cww, fic*ti®s *w, fanifa>iti 

flC*l 3511 fm ! 

ll'ffatl 3%® tdCQl tf®5tCl fcftlfas nftf Cl, “I^Cltl 
mcids i%m«t nstfatre fauitfili fan iw ^(itci 
fltfl Utifl 5t® l” *tltWl «Tl®151f^ l^ltl ®Itltl “falj- 
ltf*td” (SjlHliCl i5J5*l 1C11 ift I 

ltlt* nfadtCl, itff 3f®lt#1 ^»dl Ilfs nfad^ Cll®1 
if wa itw”l*ftfaiil “*tli” itil fastis nt^fi* 'iftcii 
5i itl i ®ca, fisti* a- fid i? *mc* “<^iH”iici 515=1 
ifm item i -ini's iicia nmta iid nci ^tifti 
flStltld ifall ltd I 

its wfid isdt facim 51, ill faijifpt? ^ifaft 1 % 
Mlill ! f* n<Jll Hfiltcil 311 tstl 5tMsl | I ic’llt 
11 fa ifall ! !, ! 

It^l Itflll, fldl fldFtl®! lltlcil fifa§ 

dtd ^ fjT* mi litre's fi® 5ts 11 | cl ficwfl. Cl 



vSsg Tjf^f 

faffa tffad, 4t ^tdj 3fs *>%* ^ 

ffaj ^T|*lt<*CT ^€t< 5^5 *ftfiRS | 
CT fa Sftfa qt^fWW* ^ 9 tl TOt ^tutCf, CT 4FFTfni 
*itoi ^1, f%i fw2rat«i »ac?Rtn[ fatfFtt i *fa«i, 
*Jf.*fa f%f%<I §*R|| ?51 <£Tl%^5 I tSft® f%fJ|t3f feff 
9 ltf%C® «tfc* Jfl I ^t^'SW'l «t^rt35fttRT8 ar*n *Tfo I 

f%$ ^ “fW^t^-t” vtt « $93 fafe 5 ® 3>3, 

4<K ?5l ^Sijgj sit^^W*! ftc 5 ® I 

8(<K «Slt9 ^f%CTt^l, CSW&'S 31 <wf^gs 

<[jf%;, cEtsjt^ £Wfa ^t«IJ I ^feCTt^l « 

^sorcr sic*(j *ti%£tt?rcff5, <nt 

^1^5 S$U5 *ttC3 ; t£fts 141^ f*RJ£Rtt e l fa^tTOl Cfp*T($3t? 

^5rt, »hcb cw^i *fts i w fatw n?ttf%c®? «rcwft 
^’t?1 3t«JGSt*, 3TOSJ1 &Q fa ^<F®1 «mftq CWt*ft 
^<wtf<13 55^tr.¥, R 9 I5 VT^tlsI ^*ffa® 5?! i*t^,— «iIWC3re f^J(3f5«l 
^?l 3ttW | J 


ffaprt^t* *tfer 

ft<*J fifTO ^teftWG3 ^R5f? 5^ I ffaj atJftJRs; 
*ft5 <£t*tRra TO1 «ltCS, *Wl, ^tfw^j, ^faffal, weifw^j, fW(RJ 
« C^ttffaj I' 


4 sterfes *tfw«t^t«p <t5j!%: i 

«rr5i^fvrsit c tt$ ftw cm fncai h 

^t®rr^5^f i 

* S*itflJtc*W fa c*twi f^jfjfte f<mw i 

^rfsswj: i 



fare stiffs ^5 i stst* 

p|f^^l«j OTtft ^fs’ral ^*rtf?r$ i 

^igjf^j fvfc^l ftStfos 'stetw Irofafas 

5?^ i ^ii, *&g ?ni, *fira ^*ra ffrai *Wrefa*i ^?i, 
(fra je i %« «tt^i, f^mfa ^?i ?i *\n s#ai cwi ?^i, ‘iw 
c^m *it=i ( «i<t«. OTTOratwra i 

^?rsi.^c*fi <ro etfafr fiput <m®i ^f^tc-n 

«lStf5 5^5 I * 

C^Rfaf^J? ’JR^I fsn | 

^ra, >2fff% Brf^ilt ftcaja, *fW3J 'stf^cat’CTcafc 
arasta ^faata faf*r« «itca < rt'3ai ats i 

^t5l ^*05 ffRJ ( a + 8 = a ) W £f¥ta faf^s ?t*f I ' 

C^t 5 ^ ^|CT ^1 5Tl 

’Tfota e t®s ^1 ^tfis c^r, antfwaf&s ’sfaaa’^fsa faatw fwai 
>aat«i * * 

farg, c*wtfW -sratw* ^m, aa^ a*tc3& twar- 

aRSttaa *\\TM * 1 * 8*1 at* i 

* a*Tf3WtWC*3tf*l %$VC^f®Caf , 5'f* I 

atsswi: '»!»«) i 

5 atfet*fit*<t*toa faat caaa»5 a*a: i 
■<g^3 ^afoa a3a? s^ata^a il 
^lat *f®a I 

ffVtW«tf*l a^tft faf^ffa ?5^1 II 

| 

19 ^ta^a; taatw^ rwtft ^faa^ca*. i 

at®aatf: | 



'ijfc 

a ?T3??r >5> (fo3 f33ftw ®F3*f3tW3 3f? 

^#5 53, <®C3 C*WtW8 ff3T3t^35l ^IWI 3HTI 5$C3, 35|3*1 3C3J3 
$*!3t &fok\—T[\^\U5 <St5t3 3J35t3 3t3 53 I 1 * * * 

%5t3l 3CS5 ?1 3*TOt3r,^ ft 3 s, %5f3 *13jm 31 C»ffC^ 

•5J%^, ^f5tW3>il3 0 s *rt5f?m; ft^tC53 ffr3J3t^5t 33^*1 
CWtFfl ftt33 ^tCf I ' 

35C3, C3 C^F?3 |5t3l 3tft 5^31 ^twrff *ltftE33, $3t3 ^%®T- 
3 ft 33 ( ^<f«, £ 1 p 53 ftt 3 ) f? 3 T 2 mt«l ^ 3 ^ 5 fC 33 ftft I ^ 3 i*f 
C*K3f3C*lE3 ^^31^133 f^T^Rt 8 ! *It«f3 3ft 3t3 3*11 ^tCf I ' 
f*3 tfttW3 *R7¥ ^W*fft3 ftf.33 ^rltf%3 fW3TfW.3^ 

^33tf?^ <5tft§> I ^tf33J5f5 c l |5tOT3 33 3R£3t 3*31 5fat3, 3ft 3 
5fc?1t3* 3^3* ^ 3t^ 31^*1 ^3 C3f^t3 C3?33 5f C3 I 

*jr ®3 *fc* ^flf *3 Sf«l fftl fttft^, ^3 $51 fft^ftfa 3£5 I 8 
f33t3C^r.3 £t3Rt?33 «ltf^OT'S 3t#T 
fftl *R»WR 3 ftc r s *itf 3 C 33 ‘s 3 t 3 3 t#t 3 ^fr. 31^3 3 t 5 ! ‘ 

1 S3! Jit 5 * * ®! ftfSl 3E*$1 3T3*t3« 3tftf*l I 

JIT* 3 -3 533 I 

* 33^131? f *t1#f3ft 3JTT3«t3t? ^3f*?3t3 | 

aft *11$ 3 <St3fa3Jt 3ft 3^t*tft35: II 

f*t3mi-f®-3t33-3533 I 

am ft3j; 3^t '«tw®: 11 

3t33S *«VI 

8 ^ 3 l ^- 3 t 3 -^ 3 it 5 - 3 ^-gN 3 -C 3 tf^ 3 t 3 I 

'Slftsftt 31 *$59, 33f. 3« ft3® 31 II 

3tS533U: «I5»<> | 

* <2(t e ttf%5f33tC3\f33l3tR ^ 3T3C3 | 

ft^tW'® 3fff 3 ^<5 3133^ 11 

$3F3ft: 345 I 



■StC«TfC^?I &f?IU3 ^f? 

^CTtW, '■W ftfa® ?RW 31 3ffSj¥tC5I C35fa *rf5C33 <j>f% 

^?1 ^C«*I, '$3t3 f f f3I 5 It^3>T3 ^^33^ | 3>t3*1, CT^ftW 

4|*lWt$C?ra ^*1$t3 «ItC5 I * 

w^i, cmm *m3c*t ^fewro vm faj«i*it*i cw 
’rc**rs-fMhr*, «rot*i c^n ^ i ^gt?, c*r %j- 

<2fJJt«tt • C«1& «2ffl*l I ^t?[ <s *ttC3n! <3^ptfC3 fW3jf3t»ft33 

3^1 SttEfa-^f^TS 3mf3*ttt5! f3C«133i!:*tt 3?T1 I 
^ ^3131^43 tE^TCS 3*31 3fC3 31, <rf^c| ^3, ^fcr 

“3 f35f3 3>f331 ffF3J3t^3*t3 <fff-^s 

1 C? .‘ '**%*> ^ 5 4tr.^ | « ^ <2ff5t3 «ltC 3 SiU^rt^R 

*tw 'Q sfeif?<ij i » 

C^H, C^Z^ (TFf^ %( f^;?nj 

*>J^N *$W, *% *fa, **l, fa '<3 c^ ^ 

^ f ^ J * C3*3erot3i C3*t? ftf^j ernxw 

’Jtte 55^5 | • 

1 *wrt*tfe»rfc*f 5 csfamim^s I 
*f^1 < Tt^^*1tC*‘ t 1^f ^3i'tfHf ! IJ? *J*t II 

( 3T33t3‘53? : 53. ) *tft*ttt?Th-3W»l I 
' ^wi-^t*if*tt3r i 

^f%5t3f: 3*1 C33? 3 W5! II | 

* 3 Stf*f 3f*!3? I 5^(%: I 

• imwiwt fw CTtm firoi% fom , , 

3t®ws »<* | 

C*t3falf3 ^3f^f3 '3<P3C«(^«f'f*fa|s, | 

'Tfaipife: «»w» | 



fwjeprM tWHft*} fam ^tcf c*, 

*r«sJt 5^?t, ft?*® stt®^ ; «w*i 

^®c?rc infajKH, "sw^ ^ c<p? 5^r,® *ftf?it3R i » 

^tw c&\% '*Tff® ^^ratqFrcat ®^?t, ®<$- , sift, *m 'Q «mf— 
^ Stfafct ’fjs ffRJ 'spg’?® 5?$ I * 

ftHjfl 35t(d[dlJ ( *nft< ®T*tfe £Pff% 'BlfeCTt’f 
®rt*t<I 3><5l ft® | 

ftzm itfj? “f^w^f, ^t? ^i^tt Jit^i “fr3j*i#w”, 

^fa«i, tsm wt?i *rtt*i<i *t fm m i ‘\mtw\ n , 

"nfu’tfm” t®nf? i 

^mn fac*fo *m 

?fsfi w sttfagi fff^j ^5*1 ^ttc®^ i ba, fa*tN 

^ JfNt?!*!®? fa*ft® 

^lfili*f tw^5l '4f T.^ 55®, ®r.5J ^n ffetfS 5{tf^^ 

ft® ifl I %®, Cf*T^ 'Q ^i\ ' ^I^C® ft® I 

(iN q "Ts^ft^ f t<j, 2 |<k cf*r3 'a %®^f^ 

5Rg f|?I I ®^tftr ffltfl *ff«T «HfF5 'Q 

ft^fa ^tl **\Z§ I * 

5 fsjl ftere*: ^csfd?: ii s'* i 

51 dk^T f '®^1 otT: i '0'S‘i i 

* doul ^W*s i 

<sU3 ^1**11 *rffl II 

«n>: *?: cstcf 5 ! ^tf® \ 

* 

'srftf: ii 

i^-ltrsr i cfws ftfatf i 
Cftfs *T^?1 OTfN II 

( ) fdsfaf 5 ^ I 



^t^tC«T 31 ^el^tC^ I ftRI^fa 

53f®t?tl9fe CW^rt'Q 'SJt 5 ^ ?t® I * 

jfWiH®?, ^#rc£? ffar $$‘1 i r 

*ffa$ ^mfrc’f? « et^tCwcm ffffwtw m ^as. ai 

C^fi! ^faul fff<[JfftC3<J ^fW*f fat®si, ®*R $f*tOT* 

*H£Mt I CT fW^J *1$^, 

'Slt 5 **!^ srt® l * 

^*n et^f® c*j ^ff5?i to nsWs **ri toi 5t3tc§, ®tsta *oj 
C*Ffa*f<TW 5tf<RC 4 f<J fafe®, v£R? 

3t*Rc«ta *1^ ^t^w, 

’spfets? „ «ifJM^W, 
brsN „ **in?taFi 's 
. *3T.®? „ - fwtifafl fat*R fsrcrc ; 

wtf-nwf fozi&ti ^fam, m q gwrosnit t?t? fa*Nfa 
*fac® *Ttf%C^5f, -!^\ 3^3f *l^?l ntW *$t® 

*ttfro ; cwi <atatc«ta fmft’SFi stc® *ttf%® 5ri i 

f*rc*c? **aa? 5 '®m i 

*WfCT ^ ^J1 Sf1H?Tf$H1 II 

( %J®f ^ ) CSjJtf®^ I 
t^tc? *wts« i srrjurs i 

«®T«F* ifflCTlwt ?T5l ^frfE^f 9 ! ^1 | 
atwrfc apswt? <2tf stet? ®N« & ii 

( ) f*f®tst^55|^ 

3t*m «fri>| ctr?rs i 

fcw *lf*l«K CTO ^S3T fotFR S II 

*rtW. >wvWt 02ttF§*1 I 

3t^ c l^ <$pTl f®| II 

=ftWft%: fro®W i 



ac'fa spgw mi nfas, ac^ttfai, aw 3 dftwtcm 
*CT mt®r ^seatffal ml ^5 31 I J 
af«f3 *$U& 3*t1 ^StCf C% ^ifefU® 1 * * * 5 * 

^CA, saftftl CWtC3 jftCTT* «lf®^ 5l5fC5, Wife 'StStS ftaT- 

^i <«rf%wwnft *$ca i aca wtw sTc«m faw 

3TH 3 * mtVi 3ta f*I1- 3 C^tt- n^1 315*1 ml ^TA 

^tc?f I * 

jjtm*i fa fttaj TOtfaatw ct ^-n?>Fi mi 
®t?nr *tfipitfcl <$t cn, «$*i cmat? 'stnwpf fafats ^f?^l 
fsfmtftw c®tm mttcaa i o»tsrcm m *ift 'ststca 
c*ttf*taf*tf w*ti aft, aca atet? orta m$ aftrai ffaca r 
<5<jart-*ifw s— 

aft §s}3 *ttat stca att fcifcafa *tc*i fmmft* ft® ai #tf*ra, 
sc-i 'swa f*MWf mitftia *$a i 

>iif swi* ^rafsr fa fa ftawfw faata faar^tftc^ 
7\°aw\ #k« ?ta i forj- 3 cmai-totm *jsl, «t*r ap?fm 
fate's i 

fojmfl aft Bfiratfa « atf%^ m, 'sc? ast* at«rt '3 a»i- 
w&i ftw*tmtc3 sfiraatf ai% srtto aton ftantf *i 
«itca *11133 i ^aat* ftaretft atfafafa atat« efaca *rtw i 

1 aaatatt ^JtfasW mfaal^ I 

fHt* a wfttarc qft «iw*ltw. i. 

afan'-’sft: i 

1 ipBJl ats'sa? ^frt« i— at®w: i 

* atm si fta? care? a 5tfn aftm Wi 
qfomtftf^tataam* fotton « 

fttatw i 



*tta^t?if^c , t^ ^hupi ^ *it'9^i 

c*\ f^RS ?togi <if*ir$ ^t^l c?t*tt*ra 

?? i c 5 ^ ^«it? ^Rt^ra *i i 

fa*R^ c*r, q ®?« ! i#f%^ ( os?^, ^t^i ) 

^ 'Q ^flj-’lft^l <iW 

! 5'§e1- , lfr , «Fl Ot'QSI *$® 511 I ^5t? ^t<R fW *IR I 


fonsTOrtTO faW 

> i ^n 

^-♦rifcvfo, ^-mrra? ^^fwc* fomfr >*w *wifirt* 
®'$«itffarcr Rfc ^siftr fwrorttt s'Pfsi* to, ®t? c*t ortft 

f^fos 5?W | 


* I *rf t 

^ftt-*tftet9, ®«3s?itef*iQ ^af hus ci^gi, Tfts <11 ?rfeii. 

« i far 

fa-^ft^R, ^^^-far^ttW <lt faR^^fa^ i «W® sttfaW 
W ^feral 5$W I 

8 I C^R 

C^Fft-’lft'spR, Of<I®t3 ^5ft3 ^ I jfe 

* f *w* *t*r 4? »(* i tm nw c*u sji ftr^tfr 

*f?w3 *?® I 



frSfo 

*m 

*m ^<it<j c*\ fafa ®fws 

*ft a ?c<?ra — 

f^retw *t®j-fa<cg? ?t®?i *t*w *i®j 

?tf?? i » 

C*R®1, ^1 5Jt®tfa®t? 5*«l, f^°s^1 it, «$Si ?l 5|^ 

**rf ^f?rci ^f^ic;'® a, a «tfa §w ^t#i ^pfa ^1 's-toct 

sn i” ' 

wrai, satire “*f$j af^a*’ ?«ittal, ^feiur:^ “«ifsifa • 'e 
3$Ca" TOf$3l, fa®C* “C’fl, ft5F 'Q *W»T Stca” 

*3®:^ “qfa *rtfa f^ s ni afii ^mtt® wr «tt*t ^f*fa” 
*fl$ ^1 ^11^51 «I*M *Rtfta | 18 

ca>tt *tto a>firata ws ^t<Pi§t taa«i <pfk® *1® ; — 

“qfif 'Sltfsf «ltCTtfa<5 OtN *f*3l «ltfa ?1 <i? »ITOi ®t5l 

^fa® ^tj ^ r 

» fawfawt: 1 

'sifa^^sa®: aw "tawtfa »rew 11 

ast: I 

* ctR-gNMa-Mve ^rtafairnfa 5 1 
<£ire^«i*i«tt: c«t^i asai i» . 

f^"nf®: 1 

«3?prhf® att’tja? flattfa -stt^cs^ a«fl 1 

1 

1 

» ac®Ta •tt’iwfta? ■a'f^rc 1 

C’t1-f1®r-^t^t^9 , v afrtfa *lt®fo: 11 

a$: m *wt$: 



^T5J l 5[C 5 ltf^5 ^#*lR ^»R®R ^tf^PlRR? ^pRl 

wt* *mc^ opwi*! cwRRt? mtw =ift, ^ 
^RCRIT® ! ®lt*l , ¥l 33 *fl ; <7K*R ^Rt3^ 3^C® *ttC3, 
ffc<fR Wfa <*tf®Rfa?I *R1 3?C3 ^1, OWi C*taf *rf=l-*l5*R 

RqR ^tCf I R&RR ^RRtCl 3t3tC^F CW't ’TC®! 3^ 

3Ff?ra1 Rt^, *t*R3F|lft'« <2Rt3 ^ 3tt3=(, *tc? 

w^RtR **K *finR=i i 

?ffir« *rt=iftr®: to 3«n *itw “^i *m ^f?c® RttV ®*itf*f, 
C3*TC=1 *Pt3 ^rflw 3H«l-? , ¥l, fRR-R^R, Ftt«t? C^tWJ’RtlRM 
<ii *tfctf*r*it« w$, sot* *t*w ^t^fpn 

^<RtR® i' ^ fvRi£Rtt«R f®3 f«n ^&R- *mfo «ttcg 
cw*t f%§® ^tcf, ®t3t3 3 «Ri ^Rr,® c^m enow toto'Rcw 
^R® s$al *f*F* ^ R3J£RR c^R ^tc%^ 

*tfc*r =fl ^ c^tre vnt <33ft*R £tf® ^ni TO =11 i ^®3t? 4 $ 
■5rr*jj^ «wc«rc Rm c^% 3*11 R'storr ^ftRt TO ?t^R i 
2ttfi=i^tOT ^rr^ cwR *m? R 33 sRw ^R*im 

*lf®3R ^*tajR fiRj<2f3«i ^R 1 ®^ s$® i Rrj <i^siftR 

<®*itC*R ^RTO =ltt ; =r*t?M1-2lt^ 3I%3 R^R 3^C® 3tfe* 
s^we, ^f®*ttc*R £iRt *i%Rto 33 sii i *rtrss R^tcw, 
3^3R R^t^RR R?t«R 3331 srtar “"Hca ®if®f3®” 

333t3 3f33tt§ I 

ertfR^u© “®rr%i” 

<2ttlR®Ht® 3RT3 3® ^ £Rt'<i OT^l 3R | “$lt^” 

’WffPi R^RR® ^cfi ^Rc® 3t® % — 

£R3 — ®3tf®SFC=R 33PS®R ; 

4 =f l«n »R«K f SjR i 33: n 'snot?: I 
* '©w i 

^WRl 9 !*^ 5 »RE<«t s»tf% II JffiS | 



^8 

^Slrff— ' ^tCI ( ^I=^l5®ft€tir £ff^% <11 
<5ftW*W«l ) ; 

5^<— c«t^ *FtCS ( C«t^ = %f*rsft ) ; 

*N»iI— «3£*I3 ?FtOf ( «$*t = f^sfaft^l *Nr? ) ; 

*1% ?1 C*W— *t*t* *FtC§ I 

OT'QSt^f CTtWTte ^G 5 3R ^5, (^5?trfft 

fofa *t«Jt Ws ?1 ^ifsfafa ^W5'8 

^tcf *11 I 

^*tC* C * I *ft5 *Ptl§ fa[5t?WtC%? to* 

$*■ *t*l ^tsrftfe 5 H I S$5l *rt*rt*«l W*? sSst'e *fw?a| I s»C5«. 
<3ffCT <3JtCT, sffiC* W*t<2ft5Jt«ff^F, "teatfattF* 

fa&faJF 5§9l f%t3¥t% ff5tW3 fail's 

sf^s 1 



<2Nt«l-f3TO* ^£33 OT*ft^3t3 ^*t 

3^131 "Mf 43° £f^T«1% £f3tt3 C3 f33C33 : 5lt»t 3 1 5 * * 8 lt'2 
C«f«tt$3tff «1 C^f f33C3 %$ 43-fl 3*31 3f?13t3 ^333 ^*tf^ 
?«3t3 faf3reft I 

£tf#t3 «t3#t3 f35f33*ft% CW31 3t3, 3l3tf33tW >nntf^4f3 c l- 
3*tl 3?t3t3, -2ft5T3 fSp 'Q C3tf^5 ^3t3t5?t33*tft f^ 33*3! ^ f3<Pt3* 
v2f5ft33it3 3J3^s St's ^ 3ft \»ft*t fft^3 "5!3^t3 3tft» *533 
3tf33tf<3* <2ff33f3l 31 3Nf33* ff®rE33l 3t5l 3ft!t*a3 *5t$tt 
^Rf 4 ! ^ 1 4 

^t39 43*T>t 4^3i3 3$3 f333 3t3*t3 3*31 S?f3t 3t3 C3, <2f tt33 
^3i3l ( 333 3t5t3l ^ 3tf3*E*s3 *tf5t3l ) 3t^3*ft3C3* 

3t31 33*3 CW3tt3l 3tf3C**3 1 4?3ir,3 4*f33* <I3i- 33^313 ^3^5 

3Rt? f33t3m^3 f3*5t33* 55*5 I ' 

\5ftt3 33^t3 3te 3t^1 ^t3l-f3<T33* 5ft*53 I 


4 03*3-^31-1331^3^050311 f3f3*5?J I 
333Stt3*tf 4 tC3l C3 5 |3i*53l 33lS II 3t33: 

* mi dtawfafaft S13C33 <2t«Mt3<!, l 
3f%3* 5 08 «KC33^«M 5 H 

43* 3* "331^3: 3ftt3tf% 3" SfTSO® I 

!*"3fa: 1 

8 ^13 ®t?T5^t3t; 3t«i1 3ft: 33 ^ 3 : II 



<2^*1 

3t3t3J ^fec’TfC’f *f*Hf ^?t? C3 f^f«f %■& 3f^tfl, <$fa*0 
fta 3^3— 

3tfaf?ft3 f<RtW 3sJ-f3<C33 ?|Sf1 «t*W ^ttftTlt'Q *P5J 

?tf?? i * 

ctproi, ^ 31 mfrm w*!, fa°^i st, ^ ?i 3^33 si^p 

*>5t*f 3f<53l 3f®IC3 5^3 a, “sitfa ^5* *tfj 3?f? 3ft 3! 
f3^5ftf3 31 |” ’■ 

WR1, “3sJ 3^” 3elTt3l, 3PfTO3f “siftt? ,3t5;3 1 'Q 

f3^ 3tC3” ^elttsl, “C^Tl, 3t®f « 33^ f3Wt 5tC3” 

35^31, 43°s *$gt3? “^fff ^tfa f3 ? ni 3fa ^t3tre 33^ *tm ^f*ft3” 
3^1 33t^3l "l*1«f 3*3ttt3 1 '* 

3t3 3f33t3 3*0 f3*f*lf*5 3t33llt ^3*1 3?f3tf5 3^3 %— 
“3fff ^tf3 *lft3tf*t5 C3t3 3f33l ?ltf^ 31 ^ 3^ f%^®rtf3, ^t5l 
StC^l ^f3t3 3fa$ <3ftJ 33? 5^3* l M 

33J? "t’lC^tfn 3®C3«, II 
3$ : i 

* C^-gtsmfatVS 5 I 

c^t^i 3?31 3swm«i n , 

^"'tf®: i 

^5ftU3> 3tt*tJ3? fWvf3 331 I 

33$rf33: i 

* 3C5I3 -tflCSfaa'N ^f®PK I 

c’tl-^-Ttspt^gr ts* ii 

3?f: tr3 «l3Jtf; 



fSJSFltffo *ff*S ?^5t5 5® 

fvRi5t^t<i *M« opww OTPRrt 3nitsf5 5t^, 

3 Tn.^TC^^ s ® 51 ; C5-C5>15 3^C® 3tC5, f%^ 

fVCTJ* ?Jt5 3f^t5f*l3 5t5l 5fC5 51, CWf ^t5-*WtS55 

f55t5 «rt« I f55t55 5<t^5tC5 5t#tOT5 5t5tr.^ CWt W&J 
<pf%5l %55, 35C5 C5^53 5U5I 5lC55, 3C? 

CT53H1«ttfW *3*? ^f5C55 I 

5 fip« vfoiwsi *ma 5 »n «itw “351 w 5ttv <sqtf*r, 

C5^rc5 *35 ^rfiw at^-^i, f«Rt5-f5'3fg, c«t®i55tc5*f 

51 ^3C5l^t *1$tfolt« w$, <5«lt* *135 ^t^WC5? 

5^C5lfH<® I* fjr5J«f5tC*t5 fa* fa* ^#15- «ncsff 

CTW/f f5^\5 ^tC5, ^515 5<5l C^tOT 351^5 5^55 faE*t5 

3l5^ 5^51 3C®, ^f*R^ iflt fff5l35l f l 5^5t5*FtC*f C^t5 
3tC3 51 ^I5t C^lt^ 35ft55 3^> «tTl 5lt3 51 | J\$ 

•5j5f^*jj^- ^tc*i5 Um C5% 5®n m«rc?itw5 %faii ^ 5$*ii5 i 
2ft5t5^tc?[ *t?t?Te CWt5 *1315 f555 -S5?, ^f®*1t3 

nf\55t5 ^33R 5?^ f*f?J<5t5«l ^t5*iT^ 5^® | folg 5^51t5 

*fa»ltt*ra ^553*1 51? ; 5*53151-313 3J%3 f53H> 3lfi>3 

SCOT'S, ^MlC3? 3155 *H%f^H 5<l 51 | 5*5^3 fcfol 

^■55t° 5^515 *fft* ^313515 f53t-*l3 5551 5U3 “ltd 
5531? I 


3tft5^t5C^ fatfta* 3^313 5^ ^|<P 351'<3 C551 3t3 I “sit^T 
3513FC5 fafaft® °?Cf( 3*f?t® 5?^5 % — 

355— ^5itfoWt3? 5«(j^,5t5 ; 

> 5 5°11 *155* f*OK i 3$: V5 'N«otSS | 

* ^tf5^fl^tC5^551? 'SC^I <$c<il3iE3 | 

3t5i*tt^T55C§1 5 33C5 3lfe ^3*1^ II 3?|S | 



^8 

SCOT'S ) ; 

*fffer— ' ( ^*f=5f|5«ifSta £TfaW% 31 ^«Sri%CT% 
gWM ) ; 

6^<— C«f% *tC5 ( ^ 2tf5C^ ) ; 

9(^5l—^5t? <Fftf ( *HJT| ) ; ^°s 

31 C^— ?tWt? ^tCf I 

OT<S3t#t CTtWlfa 3R sfo, f¥? } <^3f?t#r 

^t^ra %ta *t*i w ai etfcfafa ^ 

?PtCf 5^5 sfl I 

ct % st^t? 3i%? Ttii feow 

t‘*T*1 3l 5^31 5t5f-'Q fast? I -3C5«. 

.sttCT aftCT, 3*R3 ^ca •aifatw, wrWw, 

^fafe 5 & 3 \ tfstwa fta^ Brest's* 

3^1 5^5 I 





=®rrtc^? ®G^G*t 

fgs% t%| gfiigi ^r*mf§> <2t#t«fg* £fgtr/i CT fggtgg ^ 

C^t^tfl 'il^G c l G 1 ! fggG3 ^°l\ gfsigfg 'Sl^^ra 

?«gtg 1%% fafarefe I 

yfETH ^fg€tg f%5R^tG% CSf^rt gtS, JTTgtfggtGg gtgtfg^tg®!- 
^G?l g#t*ft$, £tt#R ^ "Q G^ftfas tW ^fg<R*fg> 

■2f5Tt c I^G^ gjg^s 5t<® ^g;. ^ifvf \5t^*t fSG^g ^g^tg gjfrs vs»R 
*fTf3*ttfaf% ■srtggtgt gi gfgfgg; ^srcggl gtsi gf«rc r sg 

mf®l l‘ 

^rg« <ii^tt s&w i g$g fagg gt^tg gsgi 5?tg| gtg eg, (Sfteg? 
^l%h\ ( ^<t«. ggg ttefal gtfg^sg ^tetgt ) g^ft-nc^ 

jftgi gg^ Gwgftgl gtfac^g i ^git*f spfgg* <jg;-'gg R *igtg ^ggvg 
gigtt fggtWG^csg fg*5tg^ i * 

^g^tg gtrfog gtwl Wxt gtgi-fg<tgg? streg i 18 


» CT-g-gtgi-fggtc'f^ gtgrarefi fgf*m: i 
gggsttswf'twl « 5 g^gi ggl; n gfw 
* , 5'®s cnf^t'Qgtgtgti ‘S’rcgg i 

gt^cgf 5 fH^gtt ee irfara«fc«rg s n 
•w gg^gt^g: gtgnmf% * 1 

1 

5 'si'steg ®tft5^tgf? gt«f1 11 


gt®g^i: 1 



Adverse possession against a co-owner, 

CSft-eWfaTOi si#hf— ^8 Calcutta 

Weekly Notes^i I <r«> 

cstwe fwtra n'oft sftt i 

v£|t 3|#ta&f ®5tf®OT* fas* <tt*1 fatS W$Z*[Q 

srt^n *itPic®f®«i i 

^ ^ *tc* wtt*m ( srotf* ) 
*«H m 'Q 'i 8^ *t?lt9 TOl I ft* fitffft <^ttCT 4t*lt3 
ot^tn c^tc?! vf»f wra csft ^ c>wtCT 

m^Q $ c^fa «fJit«i entire 5ii ^ttoR, 

hi < 3 ^wt^r ^ ^ stc® ntc?r i ?1 
entire *itfk?t «ttf*w i csfafa 

^ *it3w i csft?i Jt jp^fec® m\ f%% c®ft 

'Stfl <2J®J*f«| 511 I 

4 fan frowi «n$ f^wrtOT f'QTd ct, 

^fii ^t*c*n» 5i*t§i «rtft=i *w*fri tot fa«M «t»i « ; 

*tt*l CSfafa «FPfl^ faf m <1 fa<5 t?i 

c*ra ofanta, c^f5i ^ ^ts iii i 

<2}^C«ir *ltfWf ( 2t 5 lt s t faf*Rt* TO? $$ .fara 
«prf*f^ ^fts i w^i 4$, ^riffa ^ttcii 

CW^^tiit il^iltU CT i^fCil ^f«CTt*f '^tf^, "5lf%^ <jjfe 

?R5fvR ill *rMt® ^CTN 5ftf5 WF< ^ ®He.^t5J *i0pg ^tft? Jltcsr 
fofjf wrwt<fto sitipn *fws *tttoii jii, 

f^t#t c*\ fa*o c^fii U« ?l Uim 5)ft i (iic^reai 

&»ti ^ittcit^ nt<^j i ^#sii5i^n:fi? ^vr«fii 

WtH ?t?ttf51 1 %-$tV5 fittflJJ 

^c® *\wn $tm\ <Bt»i ^f^n^ii 

*$zn i 



stlffa ®raos? 3i35t3-*ttcg3 ^f«<2ttni OWt 3T3, C3t3 3J% 
3 iRi ®?tfs3i sfr ^t^i si ora, i? 3i% stfa^ 5<§3J 

31 'Sjsrtfqvg 5 ^^ ^»g cs ^*13tfl i fag 3^3ts 
srftora *f«*tra ^t*fr 's fitf^tfra «ratfa® 3jfa* sfotfass sfcat'e 
3W 31 Grift 5ft3 31 i 

-flt *ft<fal3 gpT £13^ I 3f3«l, ^333*13 ^tc^f 

^*i3t&? 5tsi ^f'spr SCSI'S %l3t3?3 sw csfat =rt 5«3T3 3f3*i— 
w 3i^c?it %i i ®tt ?]\wi^ ^firara 

3f3*1 ff9l 31 I fag 3©3f3 ^TC^T fitrat ®t^*HJ35t3ftfl st#t 

*fira-3tc*rat ^3sl3*ti 3fa3i ftc^ 'Q ^t5fa 3*f3t®tf sfafl fast? 5 ? 
®W3 *ltJH >215*1 TOR 31, «2f^T8 CS W*3t^ 53 I 

3©3t3 3t5f¥tf ^3 ^Sft3 ®t5t35 3R33RC*1 ffa, ^W, 

2fS «2fffa gt33 3^3 §*tTOF Sn’Stfas f33t0f3 fa&tft^a, 
®f53C3 f3t“t3C$93 ( 4^ttdhr ) 3t5tCSJ Sfsffeai ( SJt*f ) >2tg® 
^3t|3l 3tfac® 53 -Q ®t5l3 S*f3 f~3#3 3tff3l f3&t3f %t3 
f3*n* 3 ^ 3 * i 

^3t®ft ^3 53<F®3 335®7l £f^fa3 3RRRft $%3l3 ( ?t®?1 
w$* Rtf® sgtg sjfera ) ^urorot 3t3f3 313 s ?) ^rcw i fag 
tfjfR ®t3C* *\\, 533% 533*»3 33?t ^\li}% f35t3C33 SSlftftTOl 
R^R f®3 SR 3I35faf3^ ftfatfsS I f35tC33 SSft <sR 

f33W 3>f33fa fsfSR 3^tf3^3C«l 3tfa3t3 SrW 3t^l fl5fW3 
fsC3fl 3sf3fr53 | J3> 3C3? R*f3t*t3 3J35tff3*[ *tfa® © 3f*t^- 
TOtSt© ffa f53fC3 3^tf33?3C*1 f35t3ft% <©f3E® Rtfac®3 
<43?. 53*l-CVft3 33tl3l fww 5 tt5tfffC’t3 fRtlSt'Q <2tt^ 5^5 I 
<2ftfR ®t3G5 C®tft3t3 ^C33 >£f3C» 3«7l ^itCf C3, 

3tW 'bo 33 ^3jtf33 C'»l^f 5fc« ; I *2#3t3t3 SH 5f3l 

3f3 '®l5tC® iTO 5tC3, l*\U5 . |“s3t^t ®ltlW3 3W f3C»t3 



< \* ifcgtf 

^ <$3, ^f'ffs ^S?ltf*mft? W5P 

?l TO C*K^fa <pft§ *fTO «ftC^R CT, "^rrfsr 

3*j c*ttsttstfe, t% 3^1 cwt? csffi 

*pf?ratf§ 's ^fwsfs, fa^l ^^p? =grf^tf ^ 3t<iJ* *tf?5p 
<5Wt? ffatfs, ^Nt<i §W Sift'S St^l «£M 5R1 sft?,” 

St 5 * ^ *R5«1 *Pj SWPt^f 5ff5?, f?l £ttffa 5JH5I?- 

*tp ^tf'Qii m 1 f^it#i ■suft^ ^tusi *iffs tst<* 

^tc?, sc* 2ffatt«t<r f^nsrsi ftot^s *rt3 c tf? sn? 

's £ffs<itw ^*tf?s *tw ^R*psi 

^OTffrs SfSttf I 

5 ** 11 — c*tatf*lc*3 ^fpfr fn^t^3jf?c?t«K^c3 
Jpjfffifa t?P* fesi, ^®<*t? i *fP#P frS'Q C'Bt’T ^fks 5fS ; 
4^*1 *ftf— c*fatfp*jp <fR?t?fw *(fbs 

w^s sfsi fast*33-tap *pj*pf*tw^ ^fats ^tfsi 
fates* 1 tst *t«rct&tcfa Ptpsp fafas ^ttf 1 ^s<*t° N 
stw^tfaanrl c^r sstfs? ^fatstp Jf *rr¥j cwtct* j*c®, fsi ^ 
^Wt?? ^w*ft qttfat'Q rfm fattf*, 3 sun 3 fa^ts 
&HTOC® TOtw^ *tf 1 


«rHsf 'Q ^«Nw fcrfa-^ 

^mP1-*ft(3 *»n ^rrcw srtwtaa* *rc* ^frntas ton 
$*tfos *tie\ ^«ft«. tos *S twfatS *ftol qHMftapfc 
?S1^S1 3 ft3P ^fatS *$C* I fstf CTO-g 

^ fat* 3^5J faffS ^%v5 ?f t 5 * CT, ^f *t*fT- 

*tt*pa ^twfw fa* fasttfjs, ^t?i *i^*fr3— sfft<?* <rtfr&ni- 
«ft^ntwiC5« fc*lCTtW f*3* *tts I 



c^ft *ii^^ fay «rtNtcs* 

ftotft *tcs *ttca f tew fa <j?f* cs.t’t a sr? smte m\ *i*fc*tfts 
*tt3, ^ftta ^tf*tta *ftTC— * f» fa c«t^i sfl <tr, 
t? *3r.^ y], ?<k e»t^i wq *ttt(ft i <4 cw33 ^*tftft 
>K*ltra? ^^?C«t ^<*ftGP **1 *3a1 $ltt^ I 

iqfw c^ft c^r.a srNta ftcaftt^a *a, my ?t®l 

?i ft 5ft ^ ftfvff *tf«$wa *iot «itontwi ^ftai falm 
*3c*j< i sitfte. cff*t, ^ 'Q *itG3* »tw <fti>t ^ftrc^ft 

^ststt ^ftr.3 ftftft*, ^ft*i <7i to ( 3ftftft «ittpni arto ) 

<2}tfft «fttft ^ fated ft5ft(ft<< afs *J< «P(<51 (TPSSft 

aft i 

^ ; a csft ct'q ftstca at^aj yfa as 
ceftwcs afss *3t® nt/ft, ^sau *tft3t*ft3-ft&ft ft^«i 
stca3 <f<j 1 -aft 1 ®^ i w oft aft cm*\ *ttss ^atca3 ^ftts ?3<ft 

3*1 *ft%3 ^taftFS at*, 3 CW*t ^at(ft ft&tft? ^ftts^l 

^ft’SJas I 

•ws *$m Jj fay ^a^fas ?a i caatca asmta- 

ca’artaaatftafts ^atca? fate ^?i *a sata ®it»if*p$ £faft 
fate s^atdft aa*Hft awrtt 'fa «j^f rswat aftpj 

*3aft afti ca eftfft sftift aft*ft-*ttta* ^*ttwt*t ^tcw, 
35ft acw fam ttefa ®rfttaa i »4 aftft ca*i atag?^ ^tcw 
cwai aft i ^ft*i ip ■afttaa aai ^ttf, *tt*fttdft aftaft *tm- 
^C$ft a*<ftf?fcff<f affjt <£fta «5t*% *3ft I 

^ft ettfla ^ftta < 2 ff? ca c^ta aasaraft '§«roni 

*lt^I ^'2J J U c 1 ^fti^tl ft^»t ^fcw I f^ 'fSJ 

^ftr^l c^ft i fc^ft *rfw ft x 4^ftf’ti *3w ^ffsrh 

c^ft ^ft«i utl i ^ ftraaiHre «iftc?Rr 

CW1 ^ I 



W 3>3«If3a 

®t3®t3 *ttta ^®j < 33^33 3f?rai '^rtcf, f^ 

3«3t3 f3CSt3*l Ctr3T?3t3 c^H 31 3t3*t3 

C3t fftW? <2l3St3-f33<*t c l ft'SR^tSR 583f3 ®t?t3 3<3t3 f33« 

i 

c^c«ir ^"ttcai ( 3t5i 8 «o 3e,*o 3fi>® 3f*i3i 

^33T3*1 3^31 5t3tCS, ®t5tC® ) <2f®3Jt3 f3C5?t 3f?13tC§3 C3, ^tf*f 
*J& *$& BitBrtfwa 3s^fo-*tt$33!:53 3t? ■srtc^tfrifl 3*f?3l 

<21*1351 I t*ft® 53 C3, ®mt3 

*$*k 5td®t 33t5?3%.3t*t3 ^3tC3 3^33 ®t3t® <3^5 

5f3Tf^, 333tCT C3 33^ *tfC33 3C3J 33*3t £fT3 f3OTt*f *ft^3tE§, 
<5l$t3C3 ®f5TOT3 *R3it*lte33 *ff353 *lt«3l 3t3 I 

Stlfft ®t3t®3 3C® ^ m fo* f»5f W.3 few fe3 *3tC3 
3^3? Wtf*t3l m 3R1 *$Js\ ^33 *H*ft®t3t ®t% 3?13 | S.; 383fa 
^^8 3t*l, 3f(f <if 3<g 5tt® ^»3 31 s ) C“1t3 31 53 <®C3 
®*Wt®t3? 3l e tC*tt3 5831 >13® I 

<£tt&t3 »t3®t3 3J35t3-*rtCS 3^1 ^tCW C3, 3ft C35 C35fa 3^ 
.£|3ftt3^ ^|3><SfC33 3>ttS f32F3, <i)^WC33 3ft:W 33i^ 8 ^3J &HU$ 
3-f?3l 3ft3s ®3t3 few 3*I3«. <2Rt*R8C 9 ( $tfe 

5§?1 <ij> 3^ 33fft®tt3 feWSftW sl|C33 , ®t3 3ft few few 33C3 
ij 33*3 33% 5^31 «ltC® '53f3 *2N3 333^ 5|C3 I 4 f33C3 

3a3t3 ^3f#t ^feCT 3?I1 ^ttl— C3 <2l3t3 Wfclttf 

<2tf3t*lT ?fft® 5tC3, ^®3t°s ft 33%33 felt ftt3f 5^3> 31 ^ftC3t 
W$* ®t5tC® ’Spfe^fe Wit, fe$ ^3t#T c ’C3CSfc|«t3 ^t53 
583t3 <*!3?ftC3 few ^^TS3 53 I 

®t3C®3 filtfR ^tC?13 3®5Sf^l 3T35t3-f3333^ 3^3tC3 

»ft«3l 3t3 ®t5t3 ^f3^t°s*t <$3E3S§ 5tf?3C<3 8 ®^tOT3 
<£ff®C«1t3 3^3C< ^e.^3 3^3®?tf®3 *ft33^C?^ fofafW-faSR- 
«l«tt^t 53 I 



frf#t&td<R ftd?tMt *tt7R£Mkft CTWtW 

stft I ^5?ts ^ *W3 c^kffoptfft 

^«ft'3S s ttd'T? *tt*R^Pd?l ^JWs ^ 9 ltt ^«T| *lk I 

c^ww *rfqt**F5S T^^’, 3<<tel#IW<I ^t^- 

5t? ^f?i<ji fm%*\ ^<ji ^i <<k *r*|jra *ft5t cwto tsi 

C*t, ?t^C® 'S*H 3 Pt<t ^kfW^?! 3 * «lt?ft^ ’tfl'S f|e1 I 

'st^re «i^j i±jt<i f?«i ^1 i ^td^i *pfi^ c<Pt*i 

5l5tdff»f ^ #r*f 5^5 ^tftsfjtfr *J*ld*rC"r C^fa ^tfall 

^t*I ^fs'S | ?#sitd^^ UtS C?*t ^fd'a *it*ti 

'St ws lil'S *R *R *rt*f*R 'Q ?5ff% *fm «lt¥l W ^ 
} -ziH'Q fad^l *3, W “tkRSf? skd's qft* «<R 
*|f’tftd'$'Q ^3J-*ltd3§ £pPtHt^d3 C^Wt^tft t%^T ; (/P5 ^ftt, 
c=p? 5551, <:=$? ^*n fafa ^ttJkt^Ptft ^d«rs c^dws 
r?«r i 

'sda fa«rffoni ^?d^ *ttca ^ *rt*rto fsrd^r c*i, 'stetd?* 

*Id*fJ C 5 ! fa'S 3 !, C\ *t*0 'S CT *Ff5fa &f«TCl ^tfad^dS Ufal «Rt? 
?tfs#5t ^fld^R !fl I ftd®fd«fa 

*ir.$ ^ ^t®f1 <5W* Mt*ra 3Tkta*l 'std^ i 

^te*rcr 'if? «ffat?r ^1 ^rfd? ct, ( fsrft\5 

m ) *rf* stf^tfta *^’t's stma atfk *rafwi sfl 

«ttd^ $d* $ ?%*k ^tf^tdf ^t5f^¥ ^TNFJ'Q 

«Nt*i ^td's *ttfe— *f* ff^tdsra c?*t, *ftar, 'q 
c^t'si foo $ ^t6^<p £kt«i f^kd^n i ls ft?o 
<2|tft^ ®t?tft?J ^1 ^tdf, 'ski ?^Rlt 

?rtPratfe i 

c®ki-<£Wc*k s if?5^d'SFd3 ?t»ratfii <k, »itapFtd?rai 

c'st’td^ ^tc^?r ( *t? ^>id<i? ) c®t*t f^d^*t ^f?iai 

fklrW, 4* *T5 ?s.5t?d^ 5lCTt5 ^f^lt ^ ^5,3^ C^l 



b"* 

Z&tf v5f2>1 ^TOtC*^ £WPt3 5tstl£ I ’Stt 3^*fR „ 

irttraw 5 rto*H|fe* ^ cp, 

^’srt^t ^«,*ra C'»t’f cwl^rt c*ft??faF 

osfi, 5 fe»i *# wrar £ 3 *£pfw csfi ft^tn 

33 , <Tat ^ 3 % *t*i, w ^f<! srat«t$ ^tt^c^s 
*itc? ^1 i 4 ^ estate ( *#«. ara-wfatfa *i® ) Bit ; r tsl 

C*l\<FfW C^fRWCaf ?f*ltf5 ^C?, ^C5% &pspfc* 
cwtc*t fan ^irnt 5 ^ ^pft»ra « wt*t «itre i 

*It?f C^tt^ 3^9 y 5R1 S$*I, c*\$ 

C3p3f? yt*5[p# ^ftf face’s! fin<\ utfwrcw ^?rft fcsi ^ 
3 ^* wi C 3 p®l c^twi 4 rt^Rtw sfl ^firai ^c*ffl ^firai ^tv 
«*(fa £t 9 i*i c3*5t* ^ c®it*f i 19 

SRCTR 1 ?OJ C^T-*tfaw fat* C’SfUS W£ 3 * **1 fcoW 
5 Ffsrat ^tfastfl I 3 t 5 fS*tt 33 - 2 W «T¥t? Cff^ft^f *tt I 
faBt*t 33 fate* « £T 3 j% *c«j =sicsf* *rcpitc®* *«n f»if*» *t*i 
^*fa ^<t«. ^tcsni ot*t* ‘*t*’ ^ ®ra*tar i 
^51 f% <StC* C®W1 <7T fas ^t3)t?R « 

CWf *lt'S*1 *t* 3t$! *t* ^fct* *OT£*1 C^tttfsff I 

1 fa*rfe*%i ^tfatwte^ *€t ii 
sfa m c*itipft <frqfa«ji b fantffi i 

B %-a 4 f 1 , 5 f <S 3 SftW ^t*! 5 ): H 

* Vm% ^Wn '531 ’TC^tC^fl * fk I 

•—fylfot | 

* *RK“Bt»ar W<r«; fafa CT1 * fswtron I 

Ttfr »i'»jf*r mwj b ^ ’T^t^t'*. ii 

— I 



HT#t, C*W 'Q cm <2|Ht*t3RI 

^c*i m t*t — ^firai 

fastwf^i fa®^ i s 

ctt fg&twtdu <£tnt*i mfcfa cw'8^1 cm, ^ fw,g 
*\\tm ^f^tg ^g»*t sft^t gtg i — 
ift*, fasRi, fr® <2p?fe fggtw *rP#t^ 

<2WH <2ffl«l I' 

^H-StCWfa 'Q «f»T*2l*tt^rt%^I 5 V fWC* C®ffe «w*l r 

^^tft 'S 

fgWtftW? C*ft*RC^C3 fiNU «W*I I s 

H*t*tta*tf*r "sot >3Htf%^tOT ^t#t ’itf^r.^Q ^gretgg ^1 
s&e*i fan £Rt*t ^c>5f *ft#tw fvwt»n ws\ ^tr.g hi t* 

4 c*tc*lj gf® h g| <?m f*R5$ h b gtfcHs i 

-— f^fes I 

* x W'st'fc^ ®«ltw\§ -*tfa1 Tstfra gf® i 


'irc® te* fggtw i 

gffai: gtw cstt^?, * fam * 5 ii 

. — i 

" <3«n i 

fasf%: si? c«i*tj? * 5 gtw*t: n 

. — • i 

f^gc^t^mtft 5 nfWn "h&t: gwl ii 
, — 1 

* g?t*tt , ’itfc , rf7: , i^ f^'SRtwi gtfsp^ i 
fajsrmre Rtft * gtf*H: ii 

— i 



b*8 

frrt*r ^ < 2 t*it«t *m 

«r*rt*Ruc*f 'ittoQ ftf^j «w*ict$ c«t& <2W^rc*t ^ 
*$CT, 'qwt T^I *l'S5l 5§CT Sfl 1 4 
4T° ^nrc®rj ft fa^w ti ft*iWc*r ti ^s^st* f% twi 
'SWCT'J TJfat*l3T c l Tl Tfihii Ttlwi ®teta faster 

f?TJ^ T^T«, 4f*lt*l ! ’ 

TU-fadCT <2W*& CT«fJ, faTJ *lfre <2itn 3^1 9 ltW I 

*PS*t<si fafartr -4 c rMT 

^*t’3tf < 1® fartOT Tift '« <2ff®Ttft? X S *}fft?[ Tt^J- 

3f^fT TtSiftfs 4 5 C*Wt *fC3 falfatTT I *ttr fatfm TfatC* *f#f 
TsfaffR ®t*tr TtT Q WT ffRt<J Wl ^CstT ^fiRTl fafeT 

Ttft, <£}f®Ttft '« ^3Jf37 ffC^ faBtnpft 'S 

w^it^ft fastr^wr ^fafas ^ ^t?m^ *R%*m 3j5fT¥ (?wi 
<ltfaCT ; liRs *W-<£lfa*lWr &W TJT5t?faW? ( ^ftOTT ) ^5tfiT5 
5jctt c^fafct fa ^Ptrc«i »sitw 'S crfafa c^H ^trc*) *j«3Nn 
tsWs c*wl str.r i rri faw r^% 1 f^ttr® ^ct ct, 
CTt^TfTl T^5T T^TC*! ^fafacrr nCTWl fa Tl | n®!*ir 
^*tCT »WCT$t T®t*fOTTl ^fTC^R <iW ntT C^ *K3f fa5tW 
Wv ^tTR ^faCTT I 

4 awfa^-farlon; fawtwi Ttfasj • 
faTJTtW® Ttfr T Jftf^«ts II 

— ' *t®JtW- , Sfai ! 

’ 'sitcij fa#w stast^i^ft *itw i 
StT'hSTM to ffRJl TOTfa faFSl II 

—nfHItfc®1 I 



*f»J$CTtf<f3 3f53 3^3t3 ^t3ft3 3t3lf3f33 ^i W 

<2itit33C : 5 ^3*t3 3C«1 *43° 3^3t3 3t3 3tf3C33 3t3 
^ i ^ 3-5313 3^3 3tC33 3C5? ^t5J <2Ht^t3 WE33 
, 3t3$’SJ ^ttf I 

^3^353 3£3J ^tf^lt 6 ^ f3>% srf'St 5 ! fwl ^ltf33tff ; C3 forces 

3'5*3J ^ C3 — 

3ftt f35f33> *ttgt^3tC3 ^W 4 ! 31 «^3l 3tC3*3, ^3 33J5fC33l 
fa?F3i3t3 C^ft 4 ! 3^331 f3St33 5 t35 *W Stf*13 ^f?TO^ ^3fl 3t3, 
(7\ c^C3 f35t3 f3M3 ^tfl C3W'S *{3f^t3 3rat3 3^31 ^JtfR 
3J33t3*tttS C$1 ^tC^, '£|333>t3 ?x3f5f 55 lt^C3'G C3t *1^1 
3$t$CS flWI 3t3 I 

# ug3l «£ft5jf33tC3 <§ ^tf^? f35t3 C*ft f35t33^ C333 

<ft3C$3 ; ^33^ 5fe3*tct3 <F«1 Sftfr 3C$ <ip f31>t3 C3t *£& 
f3Ff3t3ra ^\zw$ ^C3^ ^1 3tre i 

fvf^T *w«l <43n>t ^3t3Jt3 3f*rai 3f3f*tC^3 33t*t3 

fif3T <2t3t 4 1 C3 3*5 3\5 33®, Q W ^t3t3t f33*f3 — fvf?I^- 
£ft c j«1 3^3*33 33C3 33ft*t 33ICW3 C’tt^faf^ f~33^ <43* 

nf$ 3 $i ft*Ri Mtf^srw? fe*nr <*& ^fec3t3 ^33 c\ Mff%?i 
333-C?t3 fasl n$J3^1 3f33tC§ I 3t®f1 3^ ^‘l *1^31 
f35t3 3C33 33%3 f^^jl C3C33, f%§ 33% C$Sj-353*tC3 

S?t3t3 ?|5r1, -513^13 3*1; ^3*t3*1 f33Tl-f3<5tC53 <2tfaf33t3 

3*f3t*I3 3l I’ 3t«fl 3t5t3 ^3t3 53* ?T 5^31 3fac^3, ‘31, 3t i £3-<2t3tC 4 l 
C$t3t3 *f3t®?3 C3f3C$fl, 313 3f? ^f3 3lf3^J 3^3**? C33 f35tC3 
®ra*!t3 3*3, 3t3t3^ 3^ e'I'Q |’ 

333 C3^ 33% 3tf3^I 33|<5|1 3*[3*«rC33 *l33t33l 5^W3 I 
*$&$ 3^t5t3l 3®t*i3 <333 ^l-^ft’JPl 3*f33l CWf3C?!3 33%3 3t3 
'^f3«l 31, 3tl^Sf I 33%3 3f333l <[%cR 31 'ilfWC^ 33% 33>^f33l 
<2}^f3 C3^S^t^fJ 'Q 3 131 <£tC3N 3f33l 333« 3f^C3 



I r'b 

ftcwm i 3 tstre #%$ 

^1 ^f^iTR; C*t3 %J *R¥^5Tft ^5fc*rt£*ni 

Stfcfal *£l3fa *ffW?l (7Rt3 'iP <R% CT *f#W3 

5tC*R I ^R 'Q S'tfi^?^ *tf55t, 355C5t 3J^ 

^’TCRtCT SfRI (TM ^°s ■i? <R%<f f’fl *<t5frQ ’ft^Ft? ^f?ITR C^T, 
^^Utff^T, xsgiV'IS “'“jCdR tip *flfr, ft^Sr^ | 

^®*R C«Ttt^ (Tit fa*Rl *$ZR^3 £ff® «f^1-3T^tt3 *I9Rtff fw*f 'S "5|f^ 
®Pj *K 5 I’fbfftW *tTC*R <3Rf*F3 >rotC5r <?rt*f I W f*Nj 

^ I 

<£tt§R TO §t®R *OJ 4?FSR Jl'bFI^RH, 'Q 

tVRT£RtC*R ft»3 ^rfasjSRW^ <U%Rt <I«l<r3l 

j> 

^t^ft°s RRtWCSJl 3R5f65 frtf<l#i\ I 
<sg j bifts ii 

( -5l<ts>, ^ <2t*lt*1 ^*f3tf*i<5 f^T-eRt*! 

siOTl RfgR-£RHt ?t<R I ) 

^ f?*o3 <®RR *R& 4 *faj 

SRt«1Wl *fttreft <R— 

fWRtftfcRRfa 51 ^ R?#t II 

( *Rtfa*fttR 5ift, m 'Q ^f^rcsiRtiR f^i- 

•- 

'3c5t ? i v Q stfa's stc® ^itc?, ^<m TOfM* $t¥i 
*ft\5 I f%l 'WtR *lt#[ ^*Rt ^ifBBtfl 55| 511 I xst^t 

5it#t? ^rf^it fw?j sroti i ) 

£ft?R *ttc$, ^t^lRR'S <^^1% «f*WaRl 5tc^5 

Si fat Rf?l <R, <t ’?t ? (^ ft^tW 31 



fsjscHtffa vtiin ’imfafa* <g»rct w 

f^?J-^t *1 'Sm *TC5 I 3P35^3 WTH-nfo® Prctc«r t^j- 
farattfc c«r^ i” 

^ qjrtfrofacwra ^ y? ^ttf^^t'Q 

f^tpra §*rfas sferl *im =rt era, <®tsi *&*• 

stfewtc’ra 51 ^ *rf?ts stre 1, 

Vftff C*fN 5*31 5tt3 ; ^13° <71 ' 5 *<ft«. 3tSf1 *tta^ 

^g; WJS'Q fWC^'F I ^ fratS — 

■sitfC^I W ^CB5«. *tt#t C*WfafaF3! I 
^|ct° *ft*iJS f3*W«. ^332 H 

^\n «rftw, *npratf* *oj ^f»^N 3« ^tta, ftfa m 

f^Epc* 55, ^<fte. 'SWf? 5?>5l 5t5 l f^F’g '2Tfft s * ^e 5 ^t«1 

>Pt^ ^ 5 i fafsrs «rios i ^53i< *“155 ^cn^i ^firai qtftc*, 

^ f^g >«rf®CTft ^tf3*C® <1tf5C35 *11 I f%$, fcqptf 5fw 
5t?W, dftOTrtr, ^%3 51 CWJt^ ^C35, f%l5l 5^ CW“t 
5tC5Ft*®C5 f5*fa «ltfo3, 3C5 ^ W 3t*<tf? 553 51 I tstl C<F^T 
#t5t5 ^ItCB 5f®15tCI3t— Vf*t5WtCnf^3^'t5f5{tW 5 1^3i 5f5T-f5i- 

C5tf5V[-5Ttf53W J *t3Jt , 5t-' ! l5^3i5f5^CT3JS II 

5^5ft ^ttl?* 3} 3t5tfff 5t5t5 m\ >8® 5t5tC3 «ltGS I 





